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For the Companion. 


TWO SOUS A DAY. 


THE YOUTH’S 


lodgings; that means more comfort for the wife, | 
health to the children and good temper in the 
husband. It will buy wood for the winter, that | 
brings sunshine in the house when there 1s snow | 
outside. Thirty-six francs, ten sous is the price 


lof a goat whose milk will give comfort to the 


| the interest on the sum I am going to borrow to 
}enable me to buy the horse and cart the town 
| messenger wants to sell. 


twenty per cent. on 500; | 


this manner are | 


| household. 


It will pay for the schooling of the 
teach him to read and write. 

‘Then turning in my mind another side of the 
question, I remembered that our neighbor Peter 
rent for the two acres he 
It is just 


boy, 


pays thirty-six francs’ 
cultivates, and that feed his family. 


With this money spent 
every morning to the detriment of my health, I 
can make myself a situation, raise a family and 
save enough to take care of my old days. 

“These reflections and calculations decided my 
future conduct. I overcame the false shame that | 
made me yield before the laughter of my com- 
rades, and resisted the next day and thereafter. 

“IT took out of my first vear’s savings what I 
would have spent at the inn, put it aside and was 
very able to make a satisfactory bargain 
with the driver in whose place you see me now. 

“Since that time I have continued to calculate 
every expense and to neglect no economy, whilst 
Picot perseveres in what he calls having a good 
time. 

«You see what it has brought us both to. The 
poor fellow is in rags, he is old before his time, 
and is avoided by honest people. My health and 


soon 
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comfort and good repute comes from one habit. 
His poverty is the little glass of brandy he takes 
every morning, while my prosperity is the two 


Last summer I went to pass the month of | sous saved every morning.” 


August in the mountains of Auvergne, a province 
in France noted for its picturesque scenery and 
the thrift of its peasantry 

I meant to have my outing just as it suited my 
fancy; so I became tourist and went from one 
village to another, walking if the weather 
fine and the distance could be spanned 
sunlight to candlelight. 

On one occasion | hired a seat in one of those 
hooded carts that do express service on the 
unfrequented roads of Auvergne, transporting 
passengers and parcels pell-mell. I was the only 
traveller, and as it was a one-horse vehicle and 
my seat not too easy on a single plank, I used to 
get out and walk by the side of the driver from 
time to time, especially when the road was rough. 

The man’s face particularly attracted me by its 
frank and jovial expression—one of those faces 
that bespeak fine health and spirits, the salary of 
a good conscience. 

We grew very sociable, and talked of the 
country and the people; he named the owners of 
the fine vineyards and fields that we passed, and 
seemed very much interested in the crops. He 
told me that he owned a small scrap of land that 
he cultivated between trips and experimented on 
with the observations he gathered on the road 

At every hamlet where he stopped to deliver 
and to receive commissions, I never heard a word 
of dissatisfaction from the people for whom he 
had made purchases, and I noticed that if he had 
to make change, they took it without counting it 
too carefully, a sign of great confidence in those 
parts. 

The women inquired after his wife and children, 
whom perhaps they did not know, in a friendly 
and cordial way that sincerity alone can inspire. 

As I was hstening to one of his agricultural 
experiences, told in a very simple but intelligent 


was 


from 


way, we met a man shabbily dressed, with long 
gray hair falling dishevelled over a rubicund 
face. When he neared us I saw that he was 


unsteady on his legs. 

He hailed with noisy hilarity the driver, who 
replied in such a familiar, even affectionate 
manner that I could not resist asking him if the 
man was one of his friends. 

‘‘That man, sir,”’ he replied, “tis my benefactor 
and my teacher.” 

I tooked. surprise, 
could be possible. 


for I wondered how this 

“It astonishes you,”’ said the driver, smiling, 
‘but it is the truth—only the poor fellow has 
never suspected it himself. 

‘Jean Picot, that’s his name, is an old play- 
mate of mine. Our parents lived side by side, 
and we grew up together. But Jean was always 
too fond of gay company and believed in having 
a good time, he said. While we were in appren- 
ticeship I did not see much of him, but it so 
happened that the same boss hired us both, when 
we went out to work for ourselves. 

“The day we started, Jean Picot and the other 
boys stopped at an inn to take a morning nip. 

“I didn't exactly what to do, and 
remained hesitating at the The fellows 
called me in. 

***Oh, he is afraid it will ruin him!’ said Picot. 
‘For two sous economized he thinks he is going | 
to be a millionaire.’ 


know 
door. 


‘Then they all began to laugh and that morti- | 


But 
to thinking about 


fied me, so I went in and drank with them. 
when we got back to work I set 
what Picot had said. 

**The price of that morning dram was in reality 
nothing. But, thought I, if repeated every day 
it makes thirty-six francs and ten sous at the end 
of the year. Then | began to calculate what one 
could do with that sum. 

‘Thirty-six frances, 
for poor people will add one more room to the 


ten sous, I said to myself, 
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——————~+@r— 
HOW THE EARTH TREMBLES. 


The reports of the effects wrought by the 
earthquakes that have recently occurred in south- 
ern California and northern Mexico may be 
exaggerated, but it is well known that the crust 
of the earth is, now and then, wonderfully rent 
and split by internal forces, particularly in volcanic 
countries. 


But what we behold of these effects in our day 
is nothing in comparison with what has occurred 
in past times. The earth has now settled down 
into a period of quiet, and yet, even at this day, 
the surface of the globe is by no means perfectly 
at rest. Even the motion of the water and the 
air that rests upon it keeps the earth's crust in 
continual vibration. 

Professor John Milne has observed in Japan, 
with the aid of instruments designed to detect the 
motion of earthquakes, perceptible tremors of the 
ground when there were no earthquakes, but 
which were evidently produced by heavy winds 
blowing against the sides of lofty mountain 
ranges from sixty to two hundred miles distant. 

When George and Horace Darwin attempted, | 
some years ago, to measure the amount of the 
disturbance of gravity on the earth caused by | 
the attraction of the moon, they found that the | 
surface of the globe was kept so constantly in a 
state of tremulous motion by other causes than 


the moon's attraction, that the delicate instruments | 
which they had devised could not be adjusted to | 


measure the effect they desired to detect. 
Just now an interesting discussion is going on 
in some of the geological periodicals, as to the 


date of the occurrence of one of the grandest and 


most awful upheavals that the crust of the earth | 
has undergone since our planet was formed—that 
is, the creation of the Himalaya Mountains and 
the great plateau of Thibet. 


Since the Himalayas are the loftiest mountains | 


in the world, it might, perhaps, be inferred that | 
they were also the oldest. 

But according to the views of some geologists 
the. fact is just the other way, the mighty Hima- 
layas being not merely much younger than our 
own splendid, but comparatively small, White 
; Mountains, but younger even than some of the 
races of animals, such as the rhinoceros, which 
yet exist upon the earth. 

Remains of the rhinoceros have been found at 
an elevation of fifteen thousand feet in Thibet, 
and those who believe in the modern origin of the 
Himalayas hold that that animal could never have 
lived so far above sea-level. 

Fortunately for us the earth seems to have 
finally passed through the last era of mountain 
upheaval, and we can very well put up with the 
slight shakings that its crust still experiences. 


+e -— 
FIRMLY CONVINCED. 


“If you'd only realize some o° your failin’s,”’ 
said grandma, after she had corrected Tom for 
more than the fortieth time, ‘‘mebbe I could do 
somethin’ with ye!’ 
their own needs and weakness. 


One of the inmates of a military prison, says 
Good Words, had, in a rage, threatened to strike 
a warder, and had insulted the governor. As he 
was a young soldier, the governor wished to deal 
with him in person, without sending for the 
visitors, who would order him to be flogged for 
so serious an offence. 

Discipline, however, had to be maintained, and 
as the man was obstinate and refused to conform 
| to prison rules, the governor could not spare him. 
Finally, however, he sent for the chaplain, and 

said: 
| ‘I don’t want to get No. 





a flogging, but it 
must be done unless he yields and tells me he is 
sorry for what has taken place. Perhaps you will 
go to him and ask him not to make a fool of 
himself, and actually court punishment.” 

The chaplain visited the culprit in his cell and 
talked to him for at leastan hour. Then said the 
man : 

“The truth is, sir, I’ve a really awful temper. 

| It has brought me into scrapes all my life, and 1 | 
don’t think there's anything for it but flogging. | 
It is what my father and 
given me. | didn't have it, and now I'm deter- 

| mined to have what's owed me.’ And he had it. 


But some people do realize 


tered to the ’91-’92 styles, plain or in 
| effective combinations, at short notice 
|and reasonable rates. 

WE do not need to ASSERT our RE- 
LIABILITY! Our long standing and 
|the character of our patronage are 





sufficient assurance of absolute satis- |. 


faction. 
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| who is a lover of healthy, 
manly, out-of-door sports, 
will be delighted with 
Richard Harding Davis's 
| new book entitled ‘‘Stories 

for Boys.” They are 

exciting stories of base- 
ball, foot-ball, tennis, 

yachting and other con- 
| tests, ll of snap and 
| dash, and attractively illus- 
trated. The volume will 
be sent to any address 


post-paid for $1.00. 
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For the Companion. 


ZULEIKA. 
In Three Chapters. — Chapter |. 


A Norseman in Stamboul. 


Colonel Ring was a Norwegian officer who had 
entered the Sultan’s service. In the war of 1877- 
78, between Russia and Turkey, he distinguished 
himself on many occasions and won the friendship 
and admiration of his general, Osman Pasha. 

After the retirement of the victorious "Russians, 





and his turns of speech. Little by little, as he 
rode at Claude’s side, in the parks and suburbs of 
the city, along the smiling shores of the Bosphorus, 
he began to open his heart to his companion. 

Claude told him about his childhood in Norway ; 
about the shells and conchs with which he 
played on the beach, making believe that they 
were cows and horses; about the fish he caught, 
and the snares he set for thrush and ptarmigan, 
and the little mill-wheels, made with his own 
hands, which he set going in the little waterfalls 
of brooks and runlets. 

No tale of the Arabian Nights could have been 
more wonderful to Ishmael than these simple 





Colonel Ring desired to take his leave and return 
to his own country; but the Sultan begged him to 
remain and detained him from 
year to year, for he found great 
advantage in the Colonel’s ser- 
vices, and became attached to 
him personally. The frank and 
open manner of this blue-eyed 
Norseman, in whom he had com- 
plete confidence, was particularly 
pleasing to the sombre and sus- 
picious ruler of the Moslems, 
surrounded as he was by dangers 
and intrigues. 

Colonel Ring soon had an 
opportunity to demonstrate his 
good faith; for it was he who 
discovered the formidable con- 
spiracy of palace officials, whose 
design it was to assassinate the 
Sultan and proclaim his nephew 
Ishmael. 

Prince Ishmael, who was the 
oldest son of the harem and the 
heir to the throne, was a boy of 
sixteen. He was quite innocent 
of any connection with the con- 
spiracy in his behalf. It was 
owing to the Sultan’s fondness 
for Colonel Ring that the Prince 
was permitted to pass much of 
his time in the company of the 
Colonel’s son Claude. 

The Prince was a tall, slender 
lad, with a dark complexion and 
large, inscrutable black eyes. He 
looked sickly, and though he had 
tutors who instructed him in 
many things, he was not over- 
burdened with learning. 

The poor fellow was never 
allowed to do anything that he 
liked to do, and though he was 
to be the ruler of the Ottoman 
Empire, he could not have bought 
the liberty to play leap-frog, run 
4 foot-race or turn hand-springs, 
With all his splendid possessions. 

He was never left alone for a minute by day or| About a month after his engagement as Prince 
by night, and the elaborate mummery of bows | Ishmael’s companion, Claude was summoned to 
and prostrations and salutations which every one | an audience with the Sultan. He could not 
must go through who approached him, made his | imagine what the Commander of the Faithful 
lifea burden to him. When Claude Ring, intro- | wanted of him, and feared that it meant something 
duced for the first time,, refused to kneel or to| unpleasant. He waited for half an hour in an 
perform any of the antics which Turkish custom | anteroom of the palace, and was then ushered 
Tequired, the Prince was seized with a great| into the presence of a dark, sad-looking man of 
liking for him and asked him to come back often. | about forty years, who wore a gold-embroidered 


narratives of boyish sport. He longed with all 
his heart to be a boy instead of a prince. 





It was a great annoyance to Ishmael that he | fez on his head, and the breast of whose coat was | 


Could not learn to sit a horse well. Riding with | ablaze with diamonds. 

& master, in a ring strewn with tan-bark, was | “I wish you to accept a reward for your kind- 
exceedingly wearisome to him, and neither martial | ness to Prince Ishmael,” said the Sultan, having 
music nor respectful praise nor blame could make | nodded in response to Claude’s respectful greeting. 
him hold his body erect and carry himself like ‘i ‘‘Kindness, your majesty, ceases to be kind- 
Warrior and the future ruler of an empire. | ness when it is rewarded,” answered the boy. 

Prince Ishmael’s bearing was listless and self- | 
Conscious. His arms and legs were loosely hung | smiled in a sad but friendly way and said: 
on their joints, and in spite of his gorgeous,| ‘When you are older, my boy, you will learn 
8old-embroidered uniforms he made an impression | that a Sultan cannot accept a kindness from any 
of weakness rather than of strength. ;man. He must spoil it by paying for it.’’ 

Claude Ring, though by half a year his junior, | “If that is so, your majesty, I submit. I will 
Weighed ten pounds more than the Prince, and | accept whatever it may please your majesty to 
With his broad chest, strong, wiry limbs and | give me.” 

Well-knit frame, was greatly his physical superior. ‘*You are an excellent horseman. 

Claude’s horsemanship was so good that it | a fine horse please you ?” 

Sccurred to Ishmael’s head tutor that the young| ‘Nothing would please me better.” 
Norseman might perhaps be able to teach some- | «Then you may go to my stables to-morrow, 
thing of his skill to the Prince. The Sultan | and there you shall select any horse that you like, 
found the suggestion a good one, and gave his | except my saddle-horse, Noureddin.” 

consent. | “I thank your majesty with all my heart.” 
— that time on a change came over the} The Sultan made a slight motion of dismissal 

Tince’s behavior. | with his hand. Claude made a profound bow 

He copied, in innocent fashion, Claude’s bearing | and backed out of the audience room. 
4nd manner, particularly the fling of his head Mudir Pasha, the Sultan's Master of the Horse, 


How would 


This answer seemed to please the Sultan. He | 


| called on Claude the next day, and conducted him | 


| to the Imperial Stables. The boy spent the entire 
| forenoon examining one splendid horse after 


| another, as it was led out before him and put | 


through its paces. He had tried many fine horses, 
and was half-ashamed of his indecision, when he 
caught sight of an exquisite animal in a box- 
stall, in a remote corner of the stable. 

‘Please open that window,’’ he said to the 
groom, ‘‘and have the kindness to lead that horse 
out, so that I may look at it.”’ 





| Master of the Horse he soon perceived that there 
| was some design in keeping this animal, as far as 
| 5 

| possible, out of sight. 


Claude chooses Zuleika. 


equerry. 
whole stable.”’ 

‘“‘Never mind,’’ Claude replied. 
to have a look at her any way. 
name ?” 

“Zuleika.”’ 

Zuleika was led out into the court-yard before 
the stable, and Claude’s heart thrilled at the sight 
|of her. She was a dapple-gray Arabian mare, 
not very large, but of noble shape, and with a 
head so exceedingly beautiful that it was impos- 
sible to look at it without being filled with earnest 
admiration of it. There was fire and intelligence 
in her black eyes, and an alertness and restrained 


“TI should like 
What is her 


which showed her mettle. 

Her slender legs were absolutely faultless. 
Claude fancied he could see them bearing him 
across the country at a graceful canter or a long, 
striding trot. 

He put his hand gently on her shoulder and 
limbs, and she gave a quick start as if she resented 
it. Claude was greatly pleased with her. 
was a princess if ever there was one. Never did 
noble blood declare itself more plainly in shape 
and look and demeanor. 

The shy, resentful glance she gave him, as he 
ran his hand down along her hind-legs, did not 
disturb him. She had a personality, this lovely 





| Oh, you don’t want that vixen,”’ said the | 





vigor in the small, silky, forward-pointed ears, 


“Don’t be rash, young man,”’ the Turk replied, 
with a malicious laugh. ‘You'd better try the 
mare before you make up your mind.” 
| All right,’’ said the boy; ‘“‘but my mind is 
| made up already.” 

It made Claude a trifle wneasy to remark the 
by-play of swift gesticulations and glances which 
went on between Mudir Pasha and his underlings 

|when they supposed they were unobserved. It 
| began to dawn upon him that he had selected the 
| most precious horse in the Imperial Stables, and 


From the glance the groom exchanged with the | he knew enough of the Turkish character to be 


aware that a “Giaour,”’ or Christian, would not 
be permitted to carry off such a prize if these men 
could prevent it. 

He therefore took the precaution, when the mare 
was returned to him, to examine 
the bucklings of the various straps 
and to push his hand under the 
saddle. 

He thought for a moment that 
his suspicion had been ground- 
less. But as he inserted his finger 
under the saddle-lining he felt a 
scratch, as of a sharp metallic 
point. A steel rowel, shaped like 
a burr, with a dozen keen needle- 
points, had been so placed that 
the very instant he added his 
weight to the saddle, the cruel 
needles would pierce into the back 
of the horse. 

Claude had been too long in 
Turkey to be astonished at this 
exhibition of treachery. He 
knew, too, the folly of showing 
the manly wrath which he felt. 
With the utmost coolness he 
pulled out the rowel, and without 
the moving of a muscle in his 
face, tossed it away. 

Having tightened the saddle- 
girth he then mounted Zuleika, 
and raising his hat to the Master 
of the Horse, was about to gallop 
away. 

Scarcely had he turned his head 
when the riding-whip which the 
Turk held in his hand whizzed 
through the air and cut with 
vicious force across the haunches 
of the mare. 

With a wild snort Zuleika 
reared, tossed her head in the 
air, whirled about the court with 
furious swishing of tail and 
clatter of hoofs, and struck out 
madly with her hind-legs; but 
seeing that her rider still held 
her with his powerful knees as in 
a vise, she gave a bound that 
almost wrenched him from his 


“She is the most vicious beast in the | seat, and then shot out of the gate. 


‘sHe is a dead man,” said Mudir Pasha to the 
equerry, as he lighted a cigarette and flung the 
match on the pavement. 

‘‘Allah is great,’’ answered the groom. ‘He 
will not let a Giaour carry off the pride of the 
Moslems.”’ 

It looked for a while as if the Turk’s prophecy 
were to come true. 

Zuleika dashed away through the narrow, 
winding streets with a blind and headlong speed, 
leaping over all obstacles. Now she upset a ped- 
dler’s cart, now she knocked down a soldier, and 
now she made havoc in a pack of street dogs that 
had congregated at a corner. 

Like a continuous salvo of musketry sounded 
the sharp, furious hoof-beats upon the stone 
pavement, as with outstretched neck, ears laid 
back, foaming bit and distended nostrils the 


|excited animal darted away past shops and 


She | 


| desperate pace. 


| beast, not the mere passive docility of what is | 


called a good horse, but a sensitiveness like that | 


of an intelligent human being. 

| I think this will be my choice,” said Claude to 
the Master of the Horse. ‘I'll ride her home 
| now, if you'll kindly lend me a saddle.” 


bazaars, past gardens and villas, and out into the 
open country. 

Now Claude had the wide country before him 
with broad avenues and little traffic. It was 
simply a question of grit and endurance. He 
seamed to perceive a slight slackening of Zuleika’s 
speed, though she was yet rushing on at a 
It was still impossible to bring 
her to a stop. 

On his left the shining Bosphorus expanded, 
like a burnished mirror. From the villas along 


| the water-front piers ran out into the strait. 


| 


A daring thought flashed through Claude’s 
brain. What if he gave Zuleika a bath in the 
Bosphorus? That would cool her ardor and 
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bring her to her senses, before she had run herself 
to death. With him to think was to do, and ina 
moment Zuleika was headed for the water. She 
beat a quick tattoo on the boards of a pier, and 
then plunged with a tremendous splash into the 
Bosphorus. 

It was a stratagem for which she was wholly 
unprepared, and she had not swum a dozen rods 
before there was a sudden relaxation of effort, 
and she quietly turned her head about toward her 
rider, as if to see what manner of man he was. 

“Zuleika, my beauty,”’ he said, leaning forward 
and patting her neck, ‘it was not I who struck 
you, lovely creature; no indeed, it was 
not I.” 

In her efiort to turn her head, Zuleika swallowed 
some salt water and began tocough. He soothed 
her agair and patted her, talking to her as he 


you 


would to a wilful child, and headed her gently for | 


the shore. But, unhappily, the strong current 
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| determined to avail himself of his hospitality. | 
He reached the Englishman’s dwelling and was 
cordially received. 

A message was sent to Colonel Ring, with an 
account of the morning’s adventure, and Zuleika | 
| was tended, waited upon and cared for as if she | 
had been a princess of royal blood—which, in 

fact, she was. 


HsyaLMAR Hsortu BOYESEN. 


} —_ —+or- 


FAITH OF EXPERIENCE. 


| Who thinks, at night, that morn will ever be ? 

| Who knows, far out upon the central sea, 

| That anywhere is land ? and yet, a shore 

Has set behind us, and will rise before. 

| A past foretells a future. 

| —Bayard Taylor. 


+o 


For the Companion. 


A GHOST HUNT. 


through the strait was too much for the exhausted | 


animal. Claude perceived that the shore, instead 
of drawing nearer, was moving away from him. 
Was he being swept out to sea ? 

With quick resolution he flung himself 
Zuleika’s back, and taking the rein between 
teeth swam with powerful strokes at her side. 

Claude began to repent of his recklessness. 
evidence exhaustion 


his 


saw unmistakable of in 
Zuleika. 

There no boats near by, though there 
were some not very far away. One these 
seemed to have caught sight of him and to be 
tacking toward him, for a slight wind had sprung 


up and swept with light undulations over the 


were 


of 


smooth strait. 

The question was now whether Zuleika could 
keep afloat until the boat overtook them. The 
current which had dealt so treacherously with 
them was now serving them well, for it was 
carrying them in the very direction from which 
the boat was coming. 

But Zuleika’s body settled deeper in the water. 
She panted violently, and now and then a very 
human groan broke from the depth of 
powerful breast. 

They drifted steadily toward the boat. Claude 
was now near enough to decipher the crescent 
moon in the imperial arms on the sails, which 


her 


were of yellow silk. That was odd, indeed. 
There was no one in Turkey except the Sultan 
and Prince Ishmael who had the right to display 
those arms. 

The yacht was presently within hailing distance, 
and a young man, in whom he instantly recog- 
nized the Prince, raised a field-glass to his eyes 
and cried out: 

“Why, it is Claude! Claude, my friend, what 
are you doing in the middle of the Bosphorus ?”’ 

“Swimming,” said Claude. 

“Do you want to be taken aboard ?”’ 

“Should not object, if you can also take my 
horse.”’ 

Prince Ishmael spoke to the sailing-master, who 
was seen to shake his head. 

‘““We can’t get the horse aboard,’’ he said to 
Claude; ‘‘but we can tow him ashore.”’ 

“Thank you.” 

‘*But you come aboard yourself.” 

“T can't. I prefer to keep my horse company.”’ 

Two ropes were now flung overboard and Claude 
managed to attach one to the ring of Zuleika’s 
bit, while he secured the other under his own 
arms. ‘The breeze freshened a trifle; the yacht 
again hoisted her sails, which she had let fall. 
With gentle speed she towed the two swimmers 
toward a bit of beach, about a mile below where 
they had taken their first plunge. There they 
landed safely. 

Claude forgot to express his thanks to Prince 
Ishmael, so anxious he about Zuleika’s 
condition. She had won a place in his heart; 
their friendship had been cemented by danger. 

Zuleika trembled like a leaf, as she stood 
dripping at the roadside, and Claude did not 
think it best to return to the city with her before 
she had rested. He walked her slowly up and 
down. Fortunately the day was warm and sunny, 
and there was no danger of her catching cold. 


was 


The exquisite beauty of her head, the slender- | 


ness and delicacy of her form, and the noble 
proportions of her whole frame struck him 
afresh, as his eyes lingered fondly at each detail 
of her perfections. 

She steamed, as the warm rays of the sun beat 
upon her back and flanks, and in a short time 
she was dry. 
his underclothes remained uncomfortably moist 
even though his coat and trousers dried rapidly. 
He spent the time in calling Zuleika pet names 
and establishing himself in her friendship. 

Claude, fearing to attract attention, led Zuleika 
into the shadow of a boat-house. Then he began 
to cast about him for a safe means of returning to 
the city. Remembering that Galbraith Effendi, a 
Mohammedanized Englishman, and a friend of 
his father, had his villa in this neighborhood, he 


off 


He | 


Claude himself, too, steamed; but | 


were four cousins—Jim and Bessie Dodd, 
and Ada Day. The boys were about 
years old; their sisters were a year or 
| two younger. They had come from their homes 
|in the country to stay with their Grandmother 
Dodd, and to attend school in the city. 
| The evening was a warm one in late September. 
The windows were open wide to cool the room 
where, grouped upon a tiger-skin rug before an 
open fire, these four young people, armed with 
| long, sharp-pointed sticks, sat in the dim fire- 
| light roasting marshmallows over the coals and 
telling ghost stories. 

Outside, the autumnal wind, not cold but noisy, 
was soughing drearily through the leaves; nature 
seemed in sympathy with the pleasantly gloomy 
feelings of the marshmallow-roasters. 

Jim was ‘concluding his tale in a whisper of 
harrowing quality : 

“Then, giving one awful shriek, she swooned. 
Sir Harold heard and rushed in. Too clearly, 
across thet face, white as the pillow it rested 
upon, could be seen the burning red marks of the 
Spectral Friar’s icy hand. Poor Alice never 
came out of the swoon—she was dead!”’ 

“QO Jim, how ghastly!’ exclaimed Ada. “I 
know I sha‘n't sleep a wink to-night, after hear- 
ing all these deliciously dreadful stories. But 
the candy is all eaten, the fire is going out, and it 
is ten o’clock. Iam afraid we shall have to go 
to bed, for there is nothing else to do.’’ 

‘*Here is the letter grandmother left for the 
boys to mail when she went to bed. Let's all 
take it around to the lamp-post on Norman 
Street,’’ said Bess. 

“No, no!”’ said Ada; “that would take us 
by the haunted house on Saxon Street, and I 
shouldn't dare go near it to-night—after Jim’s 
awful stories.” 

“You girls are all alike,’’ chuckled Jim, much 
pleased with the effects of his eloquence. ‘You're 
so easily worked up into scares. Now Dud and 
I wouldn’t mind going into the house, if we could 
get in.”’ : 

‘“‘Hurrah, the very thing!"’ exclaimed Dudley, 
excitedly. ‘Here is a glorious wind-up to our 
evening. We can get in! I stopped there last 
week to get some autumn leaves for grandmother 
off that vine on the porch, and I found that my 
latch-key fitted that door. I thought then that 
we would explore the house some day, but it will 
be ever so much jollier to do the thing by night. 

“Come on, girls—don’t be We dare 
you to it!” 

“Of course we dare go, if you do,’’ responded 
Bess. ‘And oh, Ada, it will be such fun to tell 
the girls at school to-morrow! They’ve been 
telling us such absurd stories about that house. 
The last people who lived there complained of a 
woman in yellow who roamed about, opened and 
shut doors noiselessly, and sat by their beds at 
night.’”* 

‘““Why,’’ said Ada, “the house has got sucha 
bad reputation that the owners can’t rent it, in 
spite of the beautiful grounds about it.’’ 

‘Rats and wind!’ exclaimed Jim, contemptu- 
ously; ‘‘only idiots would believe such stuff.” 

‘But you know,” put in Ada, timidly, ‘‘some- 
thing awful did happen there once—that poor 


They 
Dudley 
| sixteen 


geese. 


| : . . 
they kept her in that wing room with the barred 


window, and she died there and —”’ 
“Oh, yes, I’ve heard all about that, and how 
she is supposed to wander about there now, 





| replied Dudley, scoffingly. ‘We will ask her 
politely if we can't relieve her of her load, if we 
| happen upon her in one of the corridors. What 
ja lark! 

“Hurry up, girls! Will you go? dare you? 
| “Itisa dare, Ada. We really must go,”’ said 
| Bess, so determinedly that Ada put on her hat 
| and cloak at once. 
| Very quietly, in order not to waken old Mrs. 
| Dodd, all four stole out into the street, where the 


| sky now lowered inky-black above them. 


” 


| while we are about this work, 
|solemnly. “If passers-by should see or hear 
| anything, it would only add to the bad name of 
| the place, and we might get into trouble with the 
owners. 

“Stop giggling, girls! If you are going to get 
| Silly and nervous, you can just go back. 
| and I really want to look into the thing, and 


discover what is at the bottom of these queer 
reports.”” 


Bess and Ada promptly assumed a more severe | for a weapon,”’ said Dudley, gloomily ; ‘‘not even 
demeanor and, indeed, felt little inclination to | a chair or a broomstick! These bars are so close 
laugh when they passed through the gateway of | together that we can’t reach through and smash 
the gloomy-looking grounds. | the glass. If we could, some one might hear our 

No one was in sight. The long path wound in| cries for help. But no one can hear us away 
and out of thick clumps of fir and pine, and they | down on the street. We shall be murdered !”’ 
followed it up to the porch. “Now, Dud! don’t be so chicken-hearted ! 


? 
ts 


young lady who went crazy over a love affair; 


rattling the chains they used to: bind her with!” 


‘‘We must not strike a light or make a sound | 
said Dudley, | 


Jim | 


“Isn’t there a light in that corner room?” 
whispered Ada. 

“Goose! It’s a reflection from the street- 
lamp,”’ replied her brother, quenchingly. ‘Shall 
we give the bell a pull? Maybe the maiden in 
chains will clank along and let us in!’’ 

Jim jerked at the old bell as he spoke. 
knob came off in his hand, and sent him stagger- 


the sound of the bell went clanging through the 
rooms within. 

‘sHere goes the key; walk in, ladies!’” Dudley 
threw open the door. ‘*Now remember, no talk- 
ing. Oh, but it’s dark! Hark! what’s that!” 

A creaking sound on the dark stairs made 
them all start and look up. There was nothing 
but black darkness. 

Ada grasped Bessie’s arm. “I can’t go on, 
Dudley,’ she whispered; “I am _ frightfully 
scared. Come out on the porch with me, Bess.” 

As the girls darted outside, a blast of wind 
swept down the stairs, and with a bang the door 
was closed upon them. Bess tried to open it 

again but could not. Sh« thought the boys had 
locked it to tease them, and they sat down until 
the boys should let them in. 

They sat side by side, whispering occasionally, 
clutching each other nervously at every unusual 
sound. By and by Bess, rising resolutely, 
thumped upon the door and rattled the knob. 

No response came, though strange and stifled 
sounds were heard within. 

‘‘Bessie,’’ said Ada, in a trembling voice, after 
they had waited a few moments, ‘‘our boys 
would never leave us alone in this way if they 
could help it. There are more noises in there 
than they are making. Something must have 
happened to them, and we must do something 
just as fast as we can.” 

‘‘Listen !’’ said Bess, ‘I think that is the night- 
policeman down on Hun Avenue. Come! We 
must run and stop him, and get him to come 
back with us and break in this dreadful door!’’ 

Once more they listened at the key-hole. A 
clanking sound from within made their blood 
run cold, and they fled down the path to the 
street, and around the corner to Hun Avenue. 

There, only a block distant, they could see a 
big policeman standing under an electric light, 
and they hastened toward him. 

Meantime, strange proceedings had been taking 
place within the old house. When the girls fled 
out upon the porch, and the draft from above 
had shut the door, Jim, springing back, had 
found it fastened by a spring-catch. 

“There!’’ he exclaimed, in a whisper, “the 
girls have locked themselves out. All right, let 
them stay there! We must go on and explore 
for five minutes, or they will think our courage 
failed us. What’s that? Listen!’ 

The stairs were creaking again, and the old 
balusters rattled, while a sound of sobs and 
stifled wailing seemed to fall upon their ears. A 
feeling of horror came over both boys. 

‘“‘Come on; we'd better be getting out of this,” 
muttered Jim as, seizing Dudley’s arm, he 
started, as he thought, toward the front door 
again. But he mistook the way; and stumbling 
through an open door, both boys hurried toward 
a faint glimmer from an electric light on the 
street, only to find their hands grasping the iron 
bars of a window. 

“For goodness’ sake, Jim!" gasped Dudley, 
‘‘we have lost our way. We are in that wing- 
room—the prison!” 

They turned in a panic to leave the unpleasant 
spot. They found the door; but it had been 
noiselessly closed upon them—closed and locked! 
They were prisoners; and prisoners of whom—of 
what? 

They pounded and kicked, but the solid oak 
door was unyielding. It had been made to with- 
stand even more frenzied attacks than theirs. 

‘Could the girls have done it ?”’ 
| “Never! They would not have dared; and 
| anyway, the front door was locked.” 
| **Hark! 1 tuought I heard something !’’ Dudley 
| whispered. 

There was perfect silence at first, and then, out 
in the corridor, a clanking sound was heard, far 
away at first but drawing nearer; and then the 
rattle of a chain just outside the door. Then 
| silence again. Jim felt Dudley reel and, throwing 
| out his arms, caught him in time to prevent his 
falling to the floor. 

“Dudley, old fellow!’ he urged, feeling his 
own courage coming back with the effort to rouse 
his fainting cousin, ‘this is sheer nonsense! You 

| don’t believe in ghosts! Weare caught ina trap, 
| certainly, but not by ghosts! Don’t be a ’fraid- 
cat, Dud,—stand up! We’ll get out of this all 
right enough, and whatever happens, we’ve got 
| to act like men.”’ 

“But, Jim, that clanking chain, that door 
getting locked without a sound of footsteps, that 
crying and groaning? Nothing human would 
act like that.”’ 

“Tramps, probably,”’ said Jim. «I’ve got two 
matches in my pocket, and we will just see what 
| there is in this dungeon, anyway.” 
| The matches flared for a minute. 





‘Nothing 


The | 


ing back against the pillars of the porch, while | 


hard lines, but if we'll only wait, those girls wil! 


| bring somebody.” 


The girls were bringing somebody. They had 
with some difficulty persuaded the big policeman 
to go off his beat and see what had become of 
their brothers. 

“It’s a black and crazy place, I’m thinkin’!” 
|exclaimed the policeman, as they went up fli 
thickly-shaded path. ‘*What iver made the boys 
go in there, anyhow ?” 

“Why, don’t you know ?”’ said Ada. “Haven't 
you heard that the house is haunted? The boys 
wanted to discover what the ghosts were and so 
Why, what’s the matter? Where are 
going ?”’ 

Ada fairly screamed the question, for the 
policeman had stopped, and was turning back. 

‘No, thin,’’ he said. “I'll not be goin’ on. 
I’ll not sthir a stip into the house. ”Tis bad luck 
to have any d’alin’s wid ghosts; and anyhow, 
‘tis off me bate, an’ I’m goin’ back to me juty. 
What good wad me pistols and clubs do against 
ghosts? Lave go me coat, I say! I’m too big 
for the likes of you to drag me aginst me will!” 

That a policeman could be afraid of anything 
had never entered the head of either girl till this 
agonizing moment. But now, as they looked up 
and saw by the dim light about them the look of 
superstitiou# terror upon the man’s face, the, 
instinctively tightened their grasp upon the brass 
buttoned coat; for they knew that flight was in 
his mind, and that he must be held. 

Just then a chorus of cries fell upon their ears 
from the haunted house. The voices were plainly 
those of women or girls. 

“Police! Thieves! Help! Police! Police!” 

‘“‘Them’s no ghosts !’’ exclaimed the policeman, 
in a tone of relief. He bounded forward, club in 
hand. 

“* What's 
police !”’ 

The door was flung open. A curious and 
unexpected sight met their eyes. There, in the 
wide hall, in the light of a lamp which rested on 
the stairs, stood three young girls, armed with a 
poker, a broom and a pair of tongs, clinging to 
each other, and evidently in a state of great 
excitement. 

“Oh, I am so glad to see you!"’ exclaimed the 
tallest, a girl of sixteen, as she darted toward the 
policeman. ‘There are robbers in the house— 
lots of them! ‘The house is full of them!” 

“T knew it, I knew it; and they’ve killed my 
brother. O Dud, Dud, Dudley !”’ wailed Ada. 

The stranger girls, paying no attention to her, 
went on, “And we have caught four of them. 
They are there in this side room, inside that 
door.”’ 

The door was fastened on the outside a 
heavy bolt. Just before it lay a big Newfoundland 
dog. Around his neck was a collar, and attached 
to that a heavy dog-chain. His nose was on the 
threshold, and his eyes glared watchfully. 

‘But our brothers—what have they done with 
our brothers ?’’ cried Ada and Bess. 

“Let there be tin ora dozen of ’em,”’ said the 
policeman, ‘I'll be a match for ‘em!’ 

Pushing back the bolt, he flashed the light from 
his ‘‘bull’s-eye ”’ into the room. 

The five girls, peering timidly in, saw two 
figures over by the window, standing in much the 
attitude of the Two Princes in the Tower in the 
famous picture. 

*“Coom out of there, will ye? I arrist ye in 
the name of the law!’’ shouted the officer. 

“Dudley! Jim! The thieves! Oh, how funny! 
Oh, you darling boys!" 

“«Why, they are boys, and only two! I saw 
four come in! Why, how dreadfully funny!” 
exclaimed the strange girl. ‘It must be some 
kind of a joke!” 

“Who locked us in—you ?"’ asked Jim, address- 
ing the tallest girl. ‘How did you get here? 
What are you doing here ?”’ 

““Why, we are only just living here,”’ she said. 
“We just came to-day, and everything is all 
upside-down and unsettled. Papa had to go 
down to the station to meet mamma, and the 
train must have been late, for they expected to be 
|home by ten, and now it is nearly eleven. I 
| thought it was papa when you rang that bell so 
| loud, and I was just going to tear down-stairs to 
| let him in, when the door opened and I saw four 
| figures stealing in so quietly, and knew you were 
burglars.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jim, Dudley, Bess and Ada 
all together. 

“Then Mamie and Fan came out, too, and 
| joined me on the stairs, and poor little Johnny, 
he is only three,—there he is, all wrapped up 
in the blanket, on the stairs,—he woke up and 
began to cry. I almost smothered him for fear 
you would hear and dash up at us. 

“Then I heard you stumbling into the win- 
room,—all four of you I thought,—and I plucked 
up courage and tore after you,—you see these 
worsted slippers don’t make a sound,—and 
the relief when I found that the bolt worked 
right, and that they were locked in! 

“Then I remembered that Carlo wes chait 
out in the wood-house, and I led Fim in aud 
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whispered to him to watch. 
children, and made them go back and dress, for I 
thought if papa didn’t come soon we would make 
a dash for the street and call for help. 

“As I was listening at the door, I fancied 1 
heard voices outside, so we all shrieked and then 
you rushed in!” 

“Well, you are very good to be so pleasant 
about it, after our giving you such a fright. It 
was such a silly thing for us to do,”’ said Bess; 


I flew back to the | feet from the bare floors of- their home. 


“but you see we had been telling ghost stories all | 


the evening, and had worked ourselves up to such 
a pitch that we thought we would come here to 
see—because—you know —"’ 

Bess glanced hesitatingly toward the younger 
children. 

“Oh, yes, I see!’’ laughed the girl. ‘“‘We know 
all about the stories about this house. You need 
not be afraid to mention it before the children. 


| Lucey Shore, for she was 
| energetic, 


Papa found he could get the place very cheap | 


just because of the ghosts, 
that a haunted house is the nicest thing in the 
world. I hope you will all come here often; I’m 
sure we ought to be good friends after this queer 
beginning of acquaintance !”’ 

They were soon good friends, for before Jim 
and Dudley and their sisters had gone home, Mr. 
and Mrs. Field, the father and mother of their 
new acquaintances, came in. They knew Mrs. 
Dodd very well, and the matter was explained 
satisfactorily to the policeman. 

Many times that winter the old house echoed 
to the laughter of the young people of both 


and so we all think | 


families, as they recalled the thrilling incidents of | 


their ghost hunt. Grace SCHUYLER. 





* 
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For the Companion. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


The searecrow stood in the strawberry bed, 
Where he’d stood through sun and rain ; 

His clothes were all tattered and torn and rent, 

And he looked severely plain. 

But never a thought did he give to his looks; 
But faithfully day and night 

He guarded the bed where the berries lay, 
And put all the thieves to flight. 

And some who would sneer at his rade attire, 
Would better, I’m free to confes: 

Like the = scarecrow, give more Thought to their 


w 
And not § so much to their dress. 
ae & 
a +o -—— 
For the Companion. 


LUCY SHORE. 


John Shore was a tin-peddler. His wagon, a 


small and rather dilapidated affair, was seen 
John avoided 


mostly upon dusty country roads. 








ful, uncomplaining little drudge was Lucy. 


The village talk was that Lucy was more of a | 


mother to the Shore children than the mother | | children while she was gone. 
herself, for Mrs. Shore was a fretful, inefficient | bors had insisted on 
woman, who spent much of her time in reading | baby, Danny, 


sensational story papers and in running 
gossiping with her neigh- 
bors, leaving Lucy in full 
charge at home. 

But the stronger and 
better qualities of some 
remote ancestor must 
have come down as a 
goodly inheritance to 


keen - witted 
and more ambitious than 
one would have supposed 
possible, considering her 
depressing and discour- 
aging surroundings. 

Mrs. Shore died sudden- 
ly one August morning 
when her husband was 
away from home. Lucy 
won the admiration of the 
neighbors who came in to 
help, by her calm and 
self-possessed bearing at 
this trying time. 

“T had to be calm on 
account of the children, 


” 


Lucey said, 


simply. 
She faced the unpromising future bravely on 
| their account. 


Three weeks later her courage and self-posses- 
sion were again put to the test. It was time for 
her father to return from his last trip. Lucy 


| went to the door half-expecting to see the familiar 


team coming slowly around a bend in the road. 
Yes, it was just coming in sight. 

“Father's coming! Father's coming!’’ she 
called out eagerly to the children, who were eating 
their frugal supper of bread and milk at the 
kitchen table. 

Instantly five pairs of bare, brown feet, belong- 
ing to five bareheaded, shouting children, went 
flying down the dusty road to meet John Shore 
and to come riding gleefully home in the cart, 


always brought them when returning from one of 
his trips. 

But when Lucy returned to the door after some 
hurried preparations for her father’s supper, she 
saw to her surprise that the children were walking 
slowly toward the house by the side of the cart, 
and that a stranger sat on the seat driving the old 

horse. She hurried out 
to the gate, a startled 


face. When the cart 
stopped before the 


father call out feebly 


cover of the cart: 

“Don’t be scared, 
Lucy. I'm all right, 
only I was clumsy 
enough to fall off the 
cart a few miles back 
and I'm all stove up 
by it.’” 

“Yes, that’s it,” 
said the man who had 
been driving. ‘He 
ran over a little stump 
in the road out by 
my house, about four 
miles from here. The 
jar tumbled him off 
the seat of the cart. 
I'm sure one of his 


the larger villages. His best customers, wherever | legs is broke, and his shoulder seems to be out 


he went, were the farmers’ wives. 
When he drove up to the farm-houses the women 


of joint, so I drove the cart home for him.”’ 
The doctor had to be called, of course. His 


would bring out their rag-bags to exchange the | report was that John Shore would have to keep 


contents for tinware. 


overcome. 


John Shore was a tinker as well as a tin-peddler. | | sickness and death were still unpaid. 


Occasionally there was quiet for many weeks. 
sharp dickering on both sides before the difference | matter. 
of a few cents between buyer and seller was | dollars in money. 


This was a_ serious 
John had brought home but a few 


The bills caused by Mrs. Shore’s 
What was 


| the house. 


He was, indeed, one of those unfortunate men worse, the team must be laid up during the very 


who can “do anything, 
nothing thoroughly. 

He could repair clocks, set window glass, mend | 
leaky vessels, re-seat chairs, cut hair, make 
biscuit and play on the fiddle, but his skill in all 
these directions was limited, and he was unfortu- 
nate in being unable to concentrate his energies 


on any one thing long enough to master all its | 


details. 

He was, I'ke other scatterbrains, good-natured 
and easy-going. Of course he was also poor. 

John’s home was in a small rented house on the 
outskirts of the village of Waverley. There was 
Where he left his wife and six children when he 
went out upon the road. 

Lucy was the eldest of the Shore children. She 
Was a tall, angular, freckled-faced girl of sixteen, 
old and womanly beyond her years. She had 
Spent most of her life as an amateur nurse to her 
Younger brothers and sisters. She was round- 
shouldered from carrying heavy, fretful babies 
about for so many hours every day, and when she 
Was not 
half-double sewing at their clothes, or on her 
knees scrubbing the tracks of their muddy little 


carrying them she was usually bent | 


but who, alas! can do | time that was the most profitable of the year for 


| 3 : 
| John’s business. 








“It’s fruit and tomater-canning time,”’ he said 
to Lucy, ‘‘an’ the women folks use a sight of tin 
cans and tinware of all sorts. I’ve more orders 
than I ever had afore, an’ here I am flat on my 
back an’ likely to stay here until snow flies for all 
I know. It’s mighty discouragin’. I don’t know 
what we’re goin’ to do.” 

“I know, father,”’ said Lucy, suddenly and with 


decision. ‘I'll take the cart and go out on the 
road.”’ ; 
“What! You, a gal of sixteen, go traipsin’ 


out over the country on a three weeks’ trip, 
peddlin’ tinware, sleepin’ nights in strange houses, 
an’ bein’ ketched out in storms an’ all that. 
Why, Lucy Shore!” 

“I’m not a bit afraid, father.”’ 

**T intended to go clear to Jackson Cross Roads 
next trip, an’ that’s sixty miles from here, child.’ 

Lucy had an answer ready, as she did for every 
objection he made, and when the discussion was 
over she had won, and the next day she made 


| ready for the trip. 


‘Three or four of the kindly disposed neighbors 





A faith- | gathered to see Lucy off and to wish her good | 
| Inek. 


She had risen early and had done all that 
she could do for the comfort of her father and the | 
One of the neigh- 
taking the two-year-old 
home with her and keeping him 


about | until Lucy’s return. It was a hot, dusty day in 


September, when Lucy 
set forth in the old cart, 
with Ned, the old horse, 
between the shafts. She 
had patched and mended 
the ragged cover of the 
wagon and had washed 
the cart and groomed old 
Ned until he looked better 
than usual; but her turn- 
out was still a sorry-look- 
ing affair, and Lucy, 
having a degree of pride 
not usual in the Shores, 
felt keenly her own shab- 
biness and that of the cart 
and of old Ned, with his 
harness composed mostly 
of oddsand ends of leather 
straps. 

She wore her besf gown, 
but that was only an ill- 
fitting, untrimmed brown 
calico; her head was cov- 
ered by an ugly blue and 
white gingham sunbonnet with a pink lining. 

But though Lucy was keenly conscious of the 


unattractive appearance she presented, she did not | 
allow the thought of it to disturb her much. One| 


or two of the neighbors had thought and said that 
her project was absurd, and had predicted its 
failure. 

She was resolved that she would not return 
unsuccessful. 


“Get along, get along, Ned!” she would call | 


out, as she shook the reins over his back. ‘We 
have work to do, old fellow.”’ 


Her father had, so far as he was able, told her | 
at what houses he had engaged to leave articles of | 


tinware, and had also told her some of the 
farm-houses where the families would give her 


| lodgings over night. 
munching the candy and the nuts their father | 


| outspoken in their admiration of her courage | 
, | When they knew why she had taken her father’s | 
inquiring look on her | 


gate, Lucy heard her | 


When the farmers’ wives along the road saw 
the old wagon coming they would say, ‘There 
comes John Shore,”’ and great was their surprise 
when, instead of noisy, singing John, they saw a 
slender, pale-faced and quiet young girl in charge 
of the cart. 

They were sure to question her as to where her 
father was, and they were full of sympathy and 


place. Many of them purchased tinware that 
they did not really need, and they did not try to 
“break prices,’’ as they would have done with her 
father. They offered her food and lodging free of 


charge, but Lucy was conducting her business on 


from beneath the} 


strictly business principles, and she neither asked 
nor accepted favors, but paid for everything she 
received. 

The days were hot, the roads dusty, and poor 
old Ned crept along in a wearisome way. But 
Lucy was more successful than she had dared 
hope to be, more successful than her father had 
ever been on any of his trips, and she bore the 
discomfort not only bravely but gaily. 

On the teth day she found herself within three 
miles of the large town of Windom with her 
stock of tinware nearly exhausted, although she 
had gone over barely one-half of the route 
usually travelled by her father. 

Lucy suddenly decided on what she would do. 
She would go to Windom and there replenish 
her stock in trade instead of going back to 
Waverley with the empty wagon fora new supply. 

It was late in the afternoon when she reached 
Windom. Inquiring the way to the iargest 
tinware store in the town, she drove up to it and 
climbed down from the wagon. Several persons 


stopped and looked curiously at the queer-looking | 


“outtit..’ Some of those who saw her were rude 


}enough to make remarks that came to her ears 


There was but little food in | 


about herself, her team, and that awful sunbonnet. | 


But the next moment she had forgotten all 
about this little hurt to her pride, for poor old 
Ned, worn out at last, dropped down before the 
store door, and in a short time was dead. 








A crowd immediately gathered, as a crowd 
| always does gather about a prostrate horse. A 
man lifted the old nag’s head and let it fall, 
saying: ‘“‘He’s gone up, sure, poor old rack-o’- 
bones that he is.”’ 

Lucy stood by pale and tearful, quite overcome 
for the time by this calamity and saying to 


herself : 
‘What shall Ido? What shall I do?” 
A short, slightly-built man, who had been 


hurrying around and talking steadily ever since 
his arrival, now came up to Lucy and. said, 
sympathetically, «*Well, weil, this is pretty rough 
on you, miss, aint it?” 

“Yes, it is,’’ said Lucy, 
tears. 

“Tsn’t this John Shore’s outtit ? 

“Yes, sir.” 

His manner was kindly and his voice was so 
full of sympathy that Lucy was touched by it. 
“I’ve been peddling for him,”’ she continued. 
“You see he’s laid up with a broken leg, and I’m 
his daughter. I had to come out in his place. 
Do you know my father, sir?” 

“Know him? Of course I do. I am Joe 
Keene. Your father and I were in the same 
regiment in the war and were messmates part of 
the time. He used to stay all night with me 
when he was in this part of the country. Come 
with me.” 

He led the way around the corner to a neat 
little white house, where they were met at the 
door by a tidy, motherly-looking woman, to whom 
| Mr. Keene said: 

‘Here, ma, here’s John Shore's girl. She's 
had an accident to her team ‘round the corner and 
she’s going to stay here to-night.” 

Mrs. Keene welcomed the girl and led the way 
into the house. 

‘“Now let me take vour sunbonnet,”’ she said, 
| “and then I'll show you to your room, where 
you'd better lie down and rest until vou hear me 
ring the supper bell; you look clean fagged out. 
| My husband will see to your team. You jest try 
to get a little rest.” 

Mr. Keene, meanwhile, went back to the crowd, 
which still surrounded the dead horse. 

Climbing to the seat of the wagon he stood up 
on it, and said, briefly and to the point: 

“Now look here, gentlemen. ‘This miserable 
old outfit, wuthless as it seems, was everything in 
the world its owner had to make a living with, 
| and he’s an old soldier with six children, and I 
read in the paper that his wife died a few weeks 
| back. 

‘*He’s a tin-peddler. Maybe some of you've 
seen ’im ’round in the country near here.”’ 

“TI know him,’’ said the proprietor of the 
tinware store before which the cart stood. ‘He 
bought goods of me sometimes.’ 

‘“‘And he always paid for ’em, too, I'll warrant. 
John Shore’s honest if he is poor and not the 
smartest man on earth. Well; he’s lying flat on 
his back at home with a broken leg, and this girl 
| is his oldest child, and she’s had the grit to take 
his place on the cart and go out peddling, and 
vou see what she’s come to, gentlemen.” 

He pointed to the inanimate body of poor old 
Ned as he spoke, and then went on: 

‘“‘Now the point is, how’s she going to get home 
with her cart or how’s she going to keep up the 
business and save those children and her father 

| from starving? That's owr business, gentlemen. 
It’s my business to the extent of a ten-dollar 
bill.” 

He took a crisp ten-dollar note from his pocket 
and held it up, as he added: 

‘“‘Who else is interested to the same extent, or 
more or less, as the case may be? Speak out 
quick!” 

The crowd grew larger and the loquacious and 
eccentric but warm-hearted Mr. Keene waxed 
more and more eloquent. 

Every one knew and respected him and many 
of the men present responded liberally to his 
| appeals on Lucy’s behalf. 

The poor girl knew nothing about what was 
going on around the corner. Tired and nervous 
she sat in her cool, pretty room, indulging in a 
good cry over her misfortune. But by and by 


her cheeks wet with 





Mr. Keene came home to tea smiling and cheery. 
| ‘Now don’t you worry, my child,’’ he said, 
| heartily. 
| you, 


“You'll come out all right yet. Bless 
I expect to see you driving your coach and 
four vet, I do, indeed.” 
But he told her nothing of 
the movement he had been 
making for her relief. She 
was up early the next 
morning. At the breakfast 
table she said: 
‘Now, Mr. Keene, I’ve 
thought it all over and the 
— only thing I can think of 
is for me to hire a horse to 
make the rest of the trip 
with. Do you know where 
I can get one ?’’ 
“Yes, Ido,” he replied, promptly. 
“You sit here by the dining-room 
window a few minutes and I'll bring 
one ’round for you to look at.” 
Half an hour iater he drove up to the gate with 
a trim-looking horse hitched to a neat, new 
wagon, shining in its coat of green and red and 
yellow paint. 
It was a regular peddler’s wagon, very conven- 
ient and well made, that had been on sale as a 
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second-hand cart, its former owner having died 
a few weeks before. It was as good as new—a 
very fortunate purchase for poor Lucy. 

The harness on the horse was new and shining, 
and when Lucy went out in wide-eyed wonder she 
that the was full of bright, new 
tinware. 

“The tin stuff is the special present of a queer 
old fellow in this town that some people call mean 
and stingy, because he’s so saving and doesn’t 
live in much stvle,"’ explained Mr. Keene. “But 
he often breaks out m reckless extravagances of 
this sort.”’ 

‘*But the wagon and the horse ?”’ said Lucy. 

“They're yours, my dear,’ said Mr. Keene, 
Tell him Joe Keene 
said It’s just a little instance of the way 
Windom folks have of appreciating pluck in a 
girl like you. No, no, no crying, and no saying 
you can’t accept it. You'll have to, you know.” 

Ten days later the Shore children were running 
to the door and window every ten minutes, 
looking for Lucy and the old cart and horse, for 
though she had written to them that she was 
coming, she did not tell the great news. 

The neighbors knew that she was expected on 
that day, and they also were on the lookout. 

“OQ Tommy, sis, come and see!" called out 
little Willie Shore, late in the afternoon. 
this wagon coming upthe road. Aint ita dandy? 
And see how the harness shines! My! aint that 
a fine turnout? 
sir, and-—why—why—it’s Lucy, it’s Lucy, 
Lucy, Lucy "’ 

He ran shrieking down the road, all the 
little Shores in swift pursuit. Lucy kissed 
them all as they climbed shouting into the 
wagon, which had hardly a single piece of 
tinware left in it—nearly all had been sold. 

Joe Keene was right when he said that a 
girl like Lucy would succeed in life. She 
did succeed in all her undertakings. 

She succeeded in imparting some of her 
own energy and pride and force of charac- 
ter to her father, and when, a year later, he 
brought a kind, good woman home to be a 
mother to his little children, Lucy found a 
way of giving herself some education and 
of fitting herself for the honorable and 
useful position she now holds in hie. 


saw wagon 


*“‘vours and John Shore’s. 
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For the Companion. 


A YOKE AND A JOKE. 


Father and mother had gone to Wolftown 
in the big wagon to meet the afternoon 
express train on the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road, and bring home Bruce and Jerry’s 
cousin Effie, who was coming alone all 
the way from Kansas City to visit them. 
Bruce and Jerry were left alone on the 
claim to look after things. 

Bruce was fifteen; not very large of his 
age, but active and strong. Jerry was only two 
years younger than Bruce, but he was dwarfed 
by an affection of the spine, which kept him bent 
over like a hunchback. 

When he was very small he was thrown from 
a horse. The accident contracted some of the 
spinal muscles, and it appeared that he was 
doomed to go through life with the humiliating 
appearance of having a chronic case of colic. 

Bruce and Jerry were great friends, which is 
not always the case with brothers. This was not 
due to the fact that other boys were few in that 


thinly-settled Kansas district; they were really | 


very fond of each other. 

All the morning, after their father and mother 
left, Bruce was very busy making a small yoke, 
modelled after the one that was used on Tom 
and Red, the oxen they had brought with them 
when they emigrated from Indiana. 

Jerry sat on the framework of the grindstone 
in front of the cabin, and watched Bruce at his 
work with much interest. The yoke was now 
about completed, and the young mechanic was 
very proud of his workmanship. 


‘It’s a dandy, an’ no mistake,’’ he remarked | 


with satisfaction. ‘We'll have some fun, Jerry. 
I've been thinkin’ for a long time that the calves 
are big enough to break, an’ there’s no time like 
the present. Won't it be a joke on pa and ma, 
though ?”’ 

‘*What’ll be a joke ?”’ asked Jerry. 

‘*‘Why, to break Bell an’ Nancy while they’re 
gone. Won't they be s’prised to find us driving 
‘em around like Tom an’ Red? Won't it bea 
joke, though ?”’ 

“Um,” Jerry assented. 

‘An’ we'll take Effie a-ridin’ along by the 
corn-field, an’ let her see the big tassels. I'll tell 
you what we'll do, Jerry ; we’ll go down the road 
an’ meet pa and ma, an’ we'll bring Effie home 
in our wagon. How’s that?” 

**First-rate,”’ said the little cripple. 

**Well, it’s done,’’ Bruce announced, presently. 
‘Let's eat our pie first, an’ then we’ll yoke em 
up.” 

They had been too busy to notice that it was 
past noon; but now hunger reminded them that 
their mother had left for each of them “a big 
hunk vo’ pie.’’ Very soon they were seated on 
the doorstep, munching their dinner. 

This plan of yoking up the calves would have 
been instantly condemned by the father, had he 


There’s a girl driving, too; yes | 
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been at home, for in the first place, the heifers 
were too young, and in the second place, they 
were intended for milch cows and not for beasts 
of burden. But it did not occur to them that he 
would object. 

After the pie had all been washed down with a 


cup of milk, Bruce shouldered the yoke and led | 


the way to the cow-pen, where the meek-eyed 
little heifers were lying in the sun. 

Nancy and Bell were not in the least wild, for 
the boys had made pets of them; so there was 
no difficulty in approaching them. They were 
pretty animals; Bell was a ‘spot,’’ of red and 
white, and Nancy was a deep red. 

“Well, girlies,’ Bruce merrily saluted the 
heifers, “show do you find yerselves this fine, 
Nice day, isn’t it?—nicest in the 
Get up, now, an’ act your 
prettiest; there’s company comin’, an’ we want 
Tie this string around Nancy’s 


large day? 
neighborhood. 


you to show off. 
neck, Jerry.” 

While Jerry obeyed this instruction 
secured Bell, and then the heifers were led out of 
the cow-lot to a little old cart that stood by the 
front-yard fence. 

The little animals were docile and tractable 
enough; indeed, they were provokingly slow and 
sleepy in their movements. 

“You'll get waked up very soon,” Bruce 
remarked, half-angry that Nancy would not 
‘stand around.”’ 

It took some time to get them yoked satisfac- 


sruce 


’ 


| madly at every jump, their heels and tails flying 
in the air. 

‘““Whoa, Nancy! Whoa, Bell'” yelled Bruce, 
desperately. Of course the command served 
only to frighten the animals the more. The cart | 

was in danger of being turned over and wrecked | 
atany instant. Any sudden turn of the runaway | 
team would upset it, and the boys might be 
crippled or killed. 

For the little cripple the situation was especially 
serious. A fall meant to him a terrible injury, 
perhaps. He clung to the seat with all his 
strength, his face white as wool. That other 
awful accident, which had injured and pained 
him so, was still strong in his memory, and it 
increased his fear ten-fold. 

‘*We’ve got to jump,”’ Bruce declared, regaining 
somewhat his presence of mind. He sprang to 
his feet. ‘1 can do it all right, but you, Jerry— | 
let me —”’ 

Just what assistance he meant to lend Jerry did | 
not appear, for at that moment there was a/| 
sudden lureh of the vehicle, and Bruce went 
flying into the air. He turned a somersault, and 
hit the ground with a violent shock. 

When he caught his breath and sat up, he saw 
the heifers dashing along by the corn, with Jerry 
still clinging to the seat. 

Truly the little cripple was in a most perilous 
position. 

He did not dare to jump for fear the strain on 
| his back would kill him. The fall—oh, he could 








The mad heifers did not slacken their speed 


| torily to the cart, but at last Bruce announced 
| that the arrangements for the start were com- 
plete. Jerry stood on one side, next to Bell, and 


| 


Bruce on the other, by the side of Nancy. 

“Get up, now!”’ commanded Bruce. ‘Get up, 
Nancy '” 

“Get up, Bell!’ called Jerry. 
| Both boys slapped the flanks of the heifers 
| vigorously, and they moved on a few paces, in 
mild-eyed wonder at this new situation. Still 
they evidently thought this was a new way of 
petting them, and that it was all right. 
| The boys laughed delightedly. 
| “They’re jest as easy-goin’ as old Tom and 
| Red,” Bruce declared. “Get up, Nancy! Get 
up, Bell!’ 

There was some backing on the part of the 


team, and a mild inclination to turn around and | 


inspect the arrangements, but the boys, urging 
them on, succeeded in getting them to advance a 
few more paces. 

‘**We’'ll get in an’ ride,’’ Bruce decided. 
“They'll go better if they’re talked to from 
behind.” 

He got a stick and sharpened the end of it for 
a goad, and then the two clambered into the cart. 
Once more the driving process was begun. 
| “Move along now, Nancy! Get ahead, there, 

Bell! Aint this fun, though, Jerry ?”’ 


“1 didn’t think it'd be so easy to break ’em. | 


It’s because they’re pets, I guess.” 
‘Aint it a great old joke on pa and ma? 
| Won’t they be s’prised? Get ahead there Bell!” 


Suddenly there came the waking up which | 


Bruce had predicted. A realization of their 
unprecedented situation seemed to dawn on the 
minds of the heifers, and as they felt the sharp 
goad in their tender flesh, it occurred to them 
that being yoked up was not as much fun as they 
had supposed. 

All at once there was a tossing of hornless 
heads, a low bellow, a backing and a fidgeting, 
an angry switching tails, and then the 
heifers started off on a swift run, frightened and 
ungovernable. 

Bruce and Jerry looked into each other’s faces 
with fear and astonishment. The old cart jerked 
and bumped over the ground, and faster and 
faster ran the unruly heifers. 

The course was across the unfenced meadow- 
field toward the corn. In less than a minute the 
calves were going at a reckless pace, bellowing 


of 


never stand the fall! To suffer again that way— 
to know that horrible pain for weeks and weeks, 
to lie in one position day and night and endure 
again that awful anguish—the very thought of it 
blanched his delicate face, and sent a thrill of 
dread and terror to his heart. 

The mad heifers did not halt nor slacken their 
speed. But presently they gave a sharp turn and 
plunged into the corn. 

The sudden movement overturned the wagon, 
and Jerry was sent tumbling from his seat to the 
| ground. 
| He fell heavily, and lay quite still. 
| The overturning of the wagon threw one of the 
| calves on its side, where it was pinned down by 
the tongue; and this perforce brought an end to 
the runaway. 

Bruce reached Jerry’s side hatless and breath- 
less, and his heart almost stopped beating as he 
bent anxiously above the white, inanimate figure 
of his brother. 

“O Jerry!’ he cried, ‘‘O Jerry! are you hurt? 
Oh, it’s awful! I’m afeared he’s killed! O 
Jerry, open your eyes—open your eyes, Jerry !”’ 

Bruce was almost frantic. In afew moments 
Jerry opened his eyes, otherwise he did not move. 

‘“‘Are you hurt much, Jerry ?’’ Bruce asked, 
| again and again. Finally Jerry answered: 
| T reckon not.” 

Then a strange thing happened. Jerry got 
up on his feet, and stood straight—as straight as 
he used to stand before he was thrown from the 
horse; straight like Bruce! 

The fall, instead of injuring him anew, had 
done a wonderful thing for him. It had some- 
how strained the cords of his back, or jerked 
them into their normal position, and he was a 
cripple no longer; weak and faint, but a cripple 
no longer. 

Bruce carried him on his back to the house, 
where he put him upon the bed, and then went to 
the relief of the calves. 

One of them had scrambled to her feet, and the 
other lay flat on her side under the cart-tongue. 
Both were once more in a very meek mood, and 
Bruce had little difficulty in releasing them and 
leading them back to the cow-pen. 

When their parents came home they were told 
all about the dreadful event of the day which, 
strangely enough, had resulted happily instead 
of fatally. 

“So you thought it would be a good joke to 





break the heifers while your pa and ma were 
away?’ said Effie, laughing. ‘I should think 
the joke is on you.” 

But they all rejoiced over Jerry’s wonderful 
cure, which proved permanent. Jerry is now a 


lithe, strong man. Anrtuur C. Grissom. 
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AT HUSKING TIME. 


The prying pilot crow persuades 

The flock to join in thieving raids; 
The sly raccoon with craft inborn 

His portion steals—from plenty’s horn 
His pouch the saucy chipmunk lades 
At husking-time. 


Independent. —E. Pauline Johnson. 
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For the Companion. 


A JINGLE PARTY. 


The jingle party furnishes a pleasant variety 
for an evening’s entertainment, and is compara- 
tively new. 

Preparations for the party must be made in 
advance. A week, or better, two weeks, should 
elapse between the sending out of invitations and 
the party, and sufficient amusement is furnished 
to last an entire evening if the company consists 
of as many as twenty people. 

It is arranged in this way. Write on bits of 
paper the names of your guests, and if an equal 
number of boys and girls are to take part, write 
the girls’ names on white, the boys’ on blue, if 

you please. Let each prospective guest 
draw a name from the papers; if con- 
venient, a girl drawing a boy's name, and 
the reverse. 

If this is not practicable, send to each 
guest, with the invitation, the name of some 
person for whom a small gift is to be 
prepared, and to accompany this, a rhyme 
or series of rhymes, in which either the 
name of the person or the name of the gift 
shall have a jingle or rhyme to match it. 

One need not necessarily be a great poet, 
or even a little one, in order to compose 
some very pretty or amusing jingles. But 
if it comes te the worst, and you positively 
cannot make a verse of any length, two 
lines containing the desired rhyme will meet 
the requirements of the game. 

Consider, however, that if every one 
invited were hastily to scribble off two lines, 
when by a little effort he might as well 
compose a merry series of verses, there 
would be comparatively little pleasure in 
the game. 

It is not in good taste to make a hand- 
some gift unless an agreement has been 
made that all shall doso. A trifle of fancy- 
work, or any little article that has a 
modicum of usefulness or beauty, may be 
made or procured. Or if a difficult name 
is assigned to you, you are warranted in 
selecting a gift for which a rhyme may be 
easily found. 

The articles should be nicely wrapped 
up, in boxes if possible, or at least in strong 
paper, the jingles being enclosed in a sealed 
envelope and slipped into the outside of the 
package, both the envelope and the parcel being 
plainly directed to the person for whom they are 
intended. 

Much ingenuity is sometimes shown in wrap- 
ping with bright paper or in fanciful shapes. A 
small cabbage tied across with a bright scarlet 
satin ribbon was provided with a bouquet-holder 
and done up in a florist’s box, while a jack-in- 
the-box in many wrappings of pink tissue was 
snugly bestowed in a ladies’ bonnet-box. 

The packages are delivered to the hostess on 
the evening of the party. 

Our little company had a committee of two to 
receive them, and another committee of two 
whose duty it was to look over the rhymes as 
they were sent in, and to read them before the 
company in the parlor. 

It is quite necessary to have them looked over 
beforehand, in order to make sure that nothing 
that could possibly give pain or excite ridicule 
has crept into the jingles. 

A large clothes-basket, suitably draped with 
pink, blue or green cheesecloth or mosquito 
netting, and tied with a row of sleigh-bells if you 
can get them, or hung with tiny bells, is provided 
to receive the gifts. 

When the company is assembled in the parlor, 
some one is seated at the piano to play a lively 
jingling or sleigh-bell march and the two readers 
come prancing in with their basket, dancing 
around the room two or three times, and finally 
deposit their treasure on a table in the centre of 
the room. 

The readers are usually boys or men, and may 
be fantastically dressed with cap and bells or in 
any way that is desired. 

The packages are now taken out by the readers 
in turn, the address read, followed by the rhyme, 
and then the name of the person for whom they 
are intended, who comes forward and receives 
the gift and the jingle. The readers, standing 
one on each side of the table, take turns in 
reading, and if they are bright and read well, 
they furnish a good share of amusement to tlie 
company. 

As the verses are usually written in a disguised 
hand, and every possible pains is taken to conceal 
the writer’s identity, much interest is excited in 
trying to discover the secret of each one’s gift. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BRIDGE-BUILDERS. 


“When a train passes over a great railroad 
bridge, I wonder how many of the people in the 
cars give a single serious thought to the way in 
which the bridge was built, or to the amount of 
brain-work and other hard labor thai went into 

So said the resident engineer, and his remark 
set me to meditating and making inquiries. 

All at once a small army of men had arrived 
at New London, Connecticut, and for months 
they had been busy making a substructure under 
water, and afterward constructing piers for the 
longest railroad drawbridge in the world. 

First, they sank into the mud at the bottom of 
the river enormous timber frames called ‘cribs,’ 
each of which was as high asa tall house, and 
from fifty to seventy feet square. The mud was 
then scooped out from inside the cribs, and the 
space filled with piles, which were driven down 
to the natural bed of gravel and sand, one 
hundred and-thirty feet below the water surface. 

After this, the tops of the piles were sawed off 
smoothly by a peculiar machinery, making a 
firm and even foundation for the piers far down 
out of sight. 

Now you would naturally suppose that, the 
foundation being secured, the next step would be 
to begin the construction of the piers at that 
point below the water, and continue it upward 
until they reached the required height; but, on 
account of the great depth at which the founda- 
tion had to be fixed, it would have been impossible 
to send men down there to work in an ordinary 
caisson, because they could not be supplied with 
air from above. 

So the engineers, instead of building the piers 
from below upward, were obliged to build them 
in a certain sense from above downward. The 
way they did this was: They floated in the river 
huge caissons, which were open at the top; and 
upon the bottom of these caissons the heavy 
stone work of the piers was laid, one course 
above another. The gradually increasing weight 
of this masonry, as it was put in place, caused 
the caissons to subside slowly, until they rested 
upon the solid basis of the piles, which, as I 
have said,.had been fixed in place in the river- 
bed. 

This was an entirely new method of making 
piers. Imagine building a house on a platform 
suspended by some means in the air, and then 
letting it come slowly down by its own weight 
until it settles firmly on the support of the cellar 
walls. Then you will have a vivid idea as to 
how these masses of granite were put together, 
and gradually brought down into position. 

Only, instead of being suspended in the air, 
they were suspended in the water, and the sides 
of the big caissons were made high enough to 
keep the water from flowing in upon the workmen 
who were laying the masonry. 

As soon as the piers were anchored in position, 
and their tops were sufficiently high above water, 
the wooden caissons that enclosed them were 
knocked away, and the men continued to lay 
stone until the piers were finished. 

Then appeared a second little army, composed 
of men whom we may call distinctively the 
‘‘bridge-builders,’’ because they do that part of 
the work which forms a roadway, and makes 
the whole structure a complete and practicable 
thing. 

These men put in place those great iron and 
steel pieces that, when fitly adjusted and firmly 
bound together, become the mighty spans which 
connect one pier with another, and support the 
track along which the train bears us from shore 
to shore as lightly as if we were birds. 

They ‘‘erect’’ the bridge—to use the technical 
term; that is, they set up the superstructure, 
the portion which to us outsiders seems more 
important than the rest, since it is what we 
immediately rely upon to enable us to get across 
the stream. 

‘‘Where do the bridge-builders come from ?”’ I 
asked the resident engineer. He told me in 
reply that they are a peculiar and interesting 
body of men, recruited from various parts of 
the country. Most of them are from the iron 
districts of Pennsylvania, where they naturally 
become familiar with all kinds of iron work 
in the great rolling-mills and machine-shops. 
Nearly all of them, too, are native Americans. 

The work they do requires a larger proportion 
of skilled men than that of those who make the 
foundations and ‘substructure.’’ On the sub- 
structure work, to every foreman of stone-masons 
or skilled mechanic there will be from four to 
ten unskilled laborers; but among the super- 
structure men there are much fewer unskilled 
workers. 

For the most part, these bridge-builders who 
put the metal work together have gradually 
made their way into this particular line of | 
employment, and have gained experience in it, | 
Which renders their service valuable. Each of | 
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them receives from two do!lars and a half to 
three dollars a day in wages. 

They take a great deal of pride in their 
business and in themselves, and have a certain 
clannish feeling which holds them together, 
although they are divided up into smali groups 
of about half a dozen, each group attaching 
itself toa particular foreman. The members of 
each group follow their foreman from one place 
to another, engaging in jobs for which he may 
be hired in various parts of the country, because 
they understand him and like him, and he knows 
that he can depend upon them to do their duty. 

The manner in which the bridge-building 
army composed of these little groups is assembled 
for a particular undertaking is as follows: The 
contract for the whole construction is given to 
bridge-building companies. 
Then this company either attends to the matter 
directly, or sublets the contract to some other 
firm. 

Whoever sets out to execute the contract must 
go to the foremen and engage them, with their 
several bands of trained adherents, and so the 
army is gathered. 

If more men are needed for the service, they 
can be enrolled at the spot where the work is 
going on, since all that is demanded of them is 


two hundred feet; and after dinner, would climb 
up to their perilous perch again in the same 
daring way, without ladders. 

This, too, was in winter, when the thermometer 
was sometimes below zero. But these hardy 
toilers are used to daily exposure in all kinds of 
weather; and extremes of cold and heat seem to 
have little effect on them, except to make them 
still tougher. 

One of their nicest bits of construction is to fix 
the “‘eye-bars’’ in place; that is, the steel braces 
binding post to post along the side, which increase 
the solidity and the sustaining power of the whole 
structure. 

Each bar has an opening or “eye’’ in the end, 
where it fits into the post. Ten or twelveof them 
are laid side by side in the base of the post, which 
has round openings in the base of its side pieces, 
corresponding with the holes in the eye-bars. 

Now, through these concentric openings a solid 
metal pin must be driven, which is eight inches 


in diameter. Each opening is only one sixty- 


fourth of an inch wider than the pin itself. 


Hence the greatest accuracy must be observed in 
arranging the eye-bars, and placing the pin so 
that it will pass through. 

The pin is suspended exactly opposite the 
opening; then a heavy beam of wood is hung 
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merely to act as subordinates, who are instructed 
and controlled by the skilled toilers. 

“These bridge-builders are fine fellows,’’ said 
the resident engineer. ‘‘They are sturdy, healthy 
and sober. Indeed, they must be so, in order to 
do their dangerous work.” 

You would have agreed with him, if you had 
seen those brave fellows clambering all over the 
scaffolding of the bridge, and running up and 
down the open steel-work, as nimbly as squirrels. 

First a lot of ‘‘false work’* or wooden scaffold- 
ing is built out from the shore to the first pier, 
and then to the next, and so on. By means of | 
this the long trusses of steel are set in place, | 
forming the ‘‘deck’’ or floor, on which the tracks 
are to run. A lofty wooden frame called “the | 
traveller,’’ which moves on wheels along the 
outer edges of the truss, carries along the big 
steel posts and diagonals to the spot where they 
are needed; and there they are swung into place | 
by rope and chain tackle, and riveted, pinned 
and bolted together. | 


One day, a man on the top of the traveller | promenade, for fear of being blown off, or at | 
Yet this man steps along | 


made a misstep, went tumbling down through the ! 
air, and struck the water, one hundred and twenty 
feet below. Luckily he fell between two barges, 
which were moored only six feet apart. Had he | 
hit one of the barges, he would have been crushed | 
to pulp. 

A boat put out, to pick up his body; but the 
crew found him eagerly swimming after his hat, 
as if that were more important than his life. 

He wanted to resume work the next day, but | 
the contractors would not let him. He recovered 
in a short time. 

‘It was wonderful good fortune,’’ said the 
engineer. ‘Yet the number of fatal accidents is 
much less than you would think.”’ 

Indeed, it seems marvellous that the men should 
not perish by dozens. At the Rondout Bridge, 
every day when the hour for their midday dinner 
arrived, they used to come down the iron work 
and staging, hanging by their hands and lowering | 
themselves thus, for the whole sheer descent of | 


| for it. 


opposite the pin, by ropes from above; and lastly 
the men, swinging the beam forward and back- 
ward, end on, use it as a battering-ram to force 
the pin through. The slightest deviation to one 
side or the other would frustrate the whole 
attempt. 

But to the casual observer it is still more 
interesting, and even thrilling, to watch one of 
the builders who, high up in the intricate vet 
orderly tangle of steel-work,—like a colossal 
spider-web transmuted into an 
substance,—forges thousands of rivets, to 
hammered into the posts. 

At one time he will have his forge on the 
opposite side of the works to that where the 
riveters are; and then, as he forges each rivet, he 


be 


| will take it in a pair of pincers, and walk with 


it all the way across to the man who is waiting 
He will take this walk, each time, on a 
beam only eight or nine inches wide, with the 
wind blowing at thirty miles an hour. 


. | 
Most men would not dare venture that airy 


least becoming dizzy. 
lightly and easily, although the least error of 


footing, or a sudden gust of wind, may hurl him | 


down to certain death, in a moment. 
At another time he will have his forge consid- 
erably below the men who are putting in rivets; 


and then he will toss up to them the red-hot 


rivets, which they catch in a pail. The fiery 


| missiles are, in this way, often thrown as high as 


thirty feet. 


The smith does these things for convenience; | 


because convenience and rapidity in performing 
their task grow to be more important to these 
men than the occasional risk of life. And so, 
too, they step into ail sorts of dangerous places 
with seeming unconcern. Often they stand on 
one foot in positions which it seems impossible to 
hold with safety, or jump from one spot to 
another, when climbing would seem a good deal 
more comfortable. 

Or they will run along the top of the chord 


indestructible | 
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which holds up the span; then, when they come 
to the slanting piece at the end, they assume a 
sitting posture, and slide down the incline, with 
nothing to keep them from slipping off into the 
river. 

A great deal of the risk which they take is 
as necessary as that which sailors must face. 
Occasionally one of them is killed; and then his 
fellows show the strong sympathy that binds 
them all together, by refusing to work on the day 
of his funeral. 

But their labor is soon resumed briskly and 
each one again braves the fate of his lost comrade. 

It is a wandering life that the bridge-builders 
lead; for they must be ready to go to any part of 
the country or the world where their service is 
wanted. They seldom see their homes. Most of 
them are single men; yet their great desire seems 
to be to get some fixed position connected with a 
bridge or railroad, and to marry and settle down. 

The bridge-builders vanished suddenly from 
New London, as they had come. Most of them 
are now employed on the new Merchants’ Bridge 
at St. Louis. 

They vanished, but the result of their faithful 
work remains. They left an immense structure 
weighing thousands of tons, which yet, as it 
spans the Thames, looks as light as wicker-work. 
Ought we not to remember and pay tribute to 
their fidelity, their industry and their readiness 
to risk their lives ? 

There are many other men who are building 
bridges in the world; bridges of thought, of 
faith, of brotherhood. Those men, also, pass 
away; but their work remains. 

GrorGE Parsons LaTHRop. 
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For the Companion. 


A WILD RIDE. 


It was the close of a pleasant day in August, 
187-. The evening train from Albany, known 
as the ‘‘Day-Boat Special,”’ stopped at Ballston 
Spa. The superintendent of the railroad alighted 
from the train, and stood for a moment watching 
it, as it sped on toward Saratoga Springs, the 
next station. He turned his face homeward, 
thankful that it was Saturday night, and that 
his busy week’s work was ended. 

Just then the telegraph operator ran out of the 
station, and handed him a message. It was 
from the superintendent of the Hudson River 
Railroad. It stated that a gentleman had left 
New York on the six o'clock train, who was 
very anxious to reach Saratoga Springs without 
delay, as he desired to obtain an order from a 
judge who was there in an important lawsuit; 
that, as it was Saturday, it was necessary to 
appear before the judge before midnight, and a 
special train was needed to take the gentleman 
from Albany to Saratoga, since the regular night 
train did not reach there until nearly one o’clock 
in the morning. 

The message ended with the words, “Can you 
do it?” 

The superintendent reflected a moment. The 
Hudson River Railroad train would be due at 
Albany at a quarter-past ten P. M. That would 
leave one hour and forty-five minutes for only 
thirty-eight miles. 

Certainly it could be done. He turned back to 
the telegraph-office, and sent as answer the single 
word, ‘*Yes.”’ 

Then he immediately ordered an engine that 
was in Saratoga Springs to be got ready; sent 
another order to the train-despatcher of the road 
in Troy, telling him what was to be done, and 
went home to geta heavy coat, for the first drops 
of a coming shower were already falling. 

Returning to the telegraph-office, he watched 
the orders that were given by the train-despatcher, 

|}and saw that every agent and operator on the 
| line between Albany and Saratoga Springs was 
' notified of the special train that was to be run, 
and of the probable time it would pass each 
station. 

By that time the engine was ready, and had 
|} come to Ballston. It stopped for a moment to 
take the superintendent on board, and then 
proceeded at a moderate rate to Albany. 

There it arrived at about ten o'clock. The 
light shower which had begun about eight o’clock 
had become a heavy summer thunder-storm, and 
by that time had settled into a hard, driving 
rain, with a strong wind. 

Through the midst of this the superintendent 
ran up to the station of the Hudson River Rail- 
road, and asked the station-master, Mr. Foster, 
if the six o’clock train from New York was on 
time. 

“Forty minutes late, and losing time,’’ was the 
reply. 
| That meant that it would be at least eleven 
| o’clock before it would arrive at Albany. Only 
one hour to midnight, and thirty-eight miles to 
go over a crooked road! The superintendent 
began to be anxious, but still he thought he 
could manage it, though it would not be pleasant. 

He gave up at once the idea of taking a car 
for his passenger, and decided that he must ride 
on the engine. This he had brought up to the 
station yard of the Hudson River Railroad, and 
arranged details with Mr. Foster so as to save 
every minute after the New York train should 
arrive. 

This took but a brief time, and then there was 
| nothing to do but wait. Half-past ten came; 











then ten forty-five, and a message arrived from | 
Hudson: “Train is fifty minutes late!” 

Eleven o'clock, and no further news. Eleven- | 
five—the superintendent had his watch in his hand, 
counting every minute, and watching the long 
bridge that spans the Hudson River at Albany for 
some sign of the approaching train. 

Eleven-ten, eleven-twelve, and then Mr. Foster 
cried out, “There she is!” The headlight of the 
train was seen coming over the bridge. 

The next minute the train isin the station. Then 
the question was how to find the passenger who 
was to be carried to Saratoga Springs. The 
superintendent ran one way, Mr. Foster another, 
and in the confusion of the storm and of the 
alighting passengers from the long train, two or 
three more precious minutes were lost. Finally 
Mr. Foster called out, ‘Here he is!” 

The gentleman was pushed upon the engine 
with scant ceremony, and placed in the fireman’s 
seat. The superintendent took his place in front 
of him, and nodded to the engireer, and the race 
against time began. 

It was just sixteen minutes past eleven when 
the engine left the Albany station — forty-four 
minutes for the thirty-eight miles. This perhaps 
will not appear anything very difficult for many 
of my readers, but to those who are familiar with 
the road, especially as it was then, it will be 
admitted that it was fast time. 

There were then no safety switches in the track, 
no block signals, not even a light on any switch. 
stand to tell whether the switch was right or not. 
The agents and operators at each station showed 
a white light, to signify that all was right 
at their stations, but aside from that, the 
road was in absolute darkness its entire 
length. 

The engine ran moderately through the 
upper part of the city of Albany, and 
when once clear of the streets the engineer 
pulled out the throttle-valve, and off they 
bounded. The rain poured, the wind blew 
fiercely, and before them the darkness was 
so thick that it seemed as if the gleam of 
the headlight only served to render the 
darkness more intense. 

The superintendent stood with his head 
and shoulders out of one window, and the 
engineer with his out of the other; but 
neither could see more than four or five 
rods ahead of the engine. 

The driving rain beat against their faces, 
almost blinding them with its fury, while 
the wind roared so about the engine that 
any ordinary tone of voice was inaudible, 
and even the whistle itself could hardly 
be heard. 

In a few minutes the light at West Troy 
Junction was seen. “It’s all right. Go 
on!” the signal meant. Then the up-grade 
into Cohoes caused a sensible diminution 
of speed. 

At that time the Mohawk River at Cohoes 
was spanned by a long wooden bridge, 
high above the river, and all engineers had 
instructions to pass over it slowly. So 
before reaching the bridge the engineer 
shut off steam, and using his air-brake, 
reduced the speed of his engine. 

A moment more, and they were rolling 
quietly and smoothly over the bridge. 

When they were once over it, the throttle- 
valve was again pulled out, and the engine 
bounded through Waterford, and down the 
long grade to the valley beyond. : 

Nothing was said in the cab as they tore along. | 
The superintendent on one side and the engineer 
on the other stood steadily watching. The fireman 
on the footboard occasionally opened the fire-box 
door and threw in a shovelful of coal, while the 
passenger sat in his corner, perhaps enjoying the 
novelty of his experience, perhaps wondering if 
he should ever reach Saratoga alive. 

Now Mechanicsville was passed, and the engine 
turned to the west, and began climbing the long 
gradient that the road takes from the valley of the 
Hudson to the plain upon which Saratoga lies. 

Next appeared the light at Round Lake, and the 
superintendent could not help thinking of the 
road crossing just beyond the station, where not 
long before a train had been wrecked in the night 
by a plank maliciously driven in next to the rail. 
This had resulted in a serious accident, killing one 
man and severely injuring several others. 

But before he could wonder whether that might 
perchance be their fate, Round Lake was behind 
them, and the fatal crossing, too; and he heard the 
thud of the switches at East Line. No agent there 
and no light; but the switches were all right, and 
on they went. Now they neared Ballston, and for 
the first time since leaving Albany the superin- 
tendent drew in his head and looked at his watch. 
The engine was running with steam shut off on 
account of the sharp curves at the station. 7 

The watch said eleven fifty-two. Eight minutes 
left, and seven miles to go! ‘Let her go, Will!” 
he shouted to the engineer, and the curves at 
Baliston being passed, once more the engineer 
pulled his throttle wide open, and the engine 
raced toward Saratoga. 

Now the bridge over the Kyaderosseras was 
crossed, a small stream with a long Indian name, 
that flows into Saratoga Lake, and so on to the 
Hudeon River. Then the turnpike bridge, three 
miles from Ballston, apparently flew overhead, and 
the party dashed down the long straight stretch of 
descending grade that ends at the Saratoga station. 

Now the lights of the village appeared, but still 
the throttle was left wide open, and the engine 
rushed on with undiminished speed. Nota moment 
could be spared in running slowly, or the whole 
effort might be of no avail. Past the freight-house, 
past the streets, and almost to the station the speed 
was iaintained. 

Then a quick shutting off of steam, the air-brake 
applied, and quietly, promptly the obedient engine 
stopped just at the entrance of the United States 
Hotel. 

The rain had ceased. The passenger and the 
superintendent both jumped to the ground, looked 
at the watch, and found the feat had been accom 
plished. It still lacked one minute of twelve! 
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The gentleman was successful in his business, 


| for the judge, inasmuch as he had arrived before 


midnight, heard him, and granted the order 
required. 

The engineer who drove the engine that night 
carried a Testament in his pocket then and always. 
He was even then studying for the ministry, and is 
now & popular pastor in one of our Northern 
churches, no doubt doing as thorough work for his 
Master to-day as he did then for the railroad he 
served. 

The superintendent has grown older since that 
night, and would probably hesitate now to order 
an engineer to make such a trip. He certainly 
would not unless he could go himself, and enjoy 
another such a wild ride. 

THEODORE VOORHEES. 
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PRINCESSES I HAVE KNOWN.) 
First Paper.—Margherita of Italy. 


I have always thought the title of princess the 
very prettiest of all titles. Perhaps this came 
from reading the “Princess,” by Tennyson, 
amongst the very first of my poetical readings, 
and that delicious creature, “the violet-hooded 
doctor,” remains ever to me a reality, not a vision. 

But as I went on in life, 1 came to understand 
that there are princesses and princesses; that “the 
real article,” such as I considered it to be,—that is, | 


younger married a Duke of Savoy, and became 
the ancestress of my lovely first princess. 

When, after the Revolution of 1688, the succession 
to the English crown was settled by act of Parlia- 
ment, all Catholic claimants were excluded, and 
thus the House of Savoy was forced to make way 
for the House of Hanover in finding a new king 
for England after the House of Orange had 
become extinct. According to the strict law of 
inheritance, King Humbert and Queen Margherita 
would to-day be governing England, instead of 
Queen Victoria. 

However, the pretty Margherita did not care for 
that when I saw her. She was studying English 
with a niece of Mr. George P. Marsh, the famous 
and learned American Minister to Italy—a man 
who knew as many languages as did Mezzofanti. 
The light-haired, German-looking Princess Mar- 
gherita and her friend, the dark-haired Miss 
Crane, would have looked well as violet-hooded 
doctors in Tennyson’s poem. 

The princess had a very noble father, the Duke 
of Genoa, Victor Emmanuel’s favorite brother. 
He was a brave and accomplished prince, who 
died young, leaving two children, His wife was a 
German princess, the sister of the King of 
Saxony. 

The fair-haired Savoy princess was perfect of 
face except as to her nose. The fairy who brought 
her all her other gifts brought her too much nose; 
but as a matron, which she is now, she has grown 
up to it. She had in girlhood, as now, the most 
winning smile I ever saw. She had, too, great 
talents and very remarkable industry, and her 
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the daughter of a reigning sovereign,—was in a | 
very small minority as to the large crowd who are 
called princesses in Russia, Germany, Italy and | 
France. 

In these countries “Prince” is a common title, | 
meaning little, and yet having had some reason 
behind it which gave the wearer a claim to some 
remote relation to royalty. Moreover, the title is 
widely diffused by the fact that every prince, even | 
if he has seven sons, gives each son the title of | 
prince; and if there is a prince in the family in 
Italy, every cousin feels entitled when once out of 
Italy to call himself prince. 

I was destined to be disillusioned of my belief | 
that every princess was as young, as pretty and | 
as learned as Tennyson’s violet-hooded doctor by 
one of my first experiences in Europe, when I 
was taken to the shop of—we will call her the 
Princess Punkermunker, to have some dresses 
made, and to the house of a sausage-seller who 
was also a princess. 

These ladies had been of humble origin, but in 
marrying some broken-down old gamblers who 
were the third cousins of a princely house they 
had gained nothing but the title, which served 
them as a sign. 

But I had my reward before I returned, for I 
suw the best specimen of a princess in Europe—a 
real, a beautiful, and a genuine princess, who was 
destined to be a great queen. This happened in 
Florence in eighteen sixty-something, when I first 
saw the Princess Margherita, now Queen of Italy. 

She was as pretty a young girl as if she had 
been born in Boston, or down on Cape Cod—a 
regular spring beauty, as simple and sweet as a 
mayflower. The scions of old royal houses are 
seldom handsome. 

This princess had more “blood” in her than any 
other royal person in Europe. The House of 
Savoy dates back to the beginning of creation—so 
its ardent lovers say. Indeed, the names Amadeus, 
Humbert, Emmanuel are found in the chronicles 
of 1160 as borne by Dukes of Savoy — always 
reigning, always princes, finally kings, until one 
of them leaped from his saddle to the throne of 
United Italy at the Quirinal, the Re Galantuomo, 
Victor Emmanuel. 

In addition to her Savoy blood, this pretty may 
flower girl had a royal descent from Charles I. 
of England. Just look back through your history, 
and you will find that the unhappy beheaded | 
monarch, Charles‘I., Oliver Cromwell’s victim, 
left two daughters. The younger one, named for 
her beautiful mother, Henrietta Maria, became the 
wife of Philippe d’Orleans, the brother of Louis 
XIV. This Duchess of Orleans left two daughters. 
The elder married Charles Il. of Spain; the 
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governess—Miss Arbessor, an Austrian—was full 
of praise of the peculiarly gracious and generous 
character of this queenly girl. 

She has always been very sociable in her tem- 
perament, and dresses to perfection. As a young 
princess, she chose for a fancy party the costume 
of her Stuart ancestress, the Duchess d’Orleans. 
It was a hunting dress in mouse gray velvet over 
a long waistcoat of embroidered pink satin. On 
her head was a large Louis XIV. hat of gray 
velvet, embroidered with pearls, and heavy with 
pink and gray ostrich feathers. 

She married her own cousin, Humbert of Savoy, 


then Crown Prince of Italy. The gossips said it | 


was not a love match, but one made for them by 
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reasons of state. If so, the lovely character of 
the princess and the devotion of Humbert have 
made of it a marriage of true happiness. 

But she had a hard task before her. The Italian 
Court had become thoroughly disorganized. 
There was not much social dignity aboutit. Great 
social revolutions were pending. The body of the 
Roman aristocracy looked on these “Savoyards” 
as interlopers. The Romans were attached to the 
Pope, whom Victor Emmanuel had displaced as a 
temporal ruler. 

But Margherita triumphed over all obstacles. 
She had a royal memory,—she never forgot any- 
body,—and a tact which was born of a good heart. 
She conversed with every one in his own language. 


She showed such intelligence and social skill that 
she is now the most popular person in United 
Italy; she has a knowledge of the literature of all 
countries which is surprising. Was I not lucky in 
my first princess? 

I will tell you when I saw her again. Twenty 
years later I went to Rome, and was presented at 
the Quirinal, and afterward received an invitation 
to a court ball. I thought my princess prettier by 
far than she had been twenty years before, when 
she was as slender as a pipe-stem. Now my may- 
flower had developed into a white rose. 

She wore a purple velvet robe, with long train 
embroidered with gold. When I saw her first, she 
had a white muslin gown with a blue sash tied 
behind. Now she had grown into a great queen, 
and her robes were royal. Her purple dress fell 
over a white satin petticoat, which was covered 
with old lace at her shoulder, and down her side 
were blue feathers. This singular contrast of 
colors proved very pretty. 

On her head was a magnificent crown of 
diamonds, which parted into rays, and was capped 
by pearls. On her neck was a network of diamonds 
which covered her like a cape, and high around 
the throat was a collarette of pearls, clasped by a 
huge sapphire. At her corsage she wore a spray 
of diamonds which fell from her neck to her waist 
like a waterfall. On her arms, which are very 
beautiful, she had bracelets of turquoises which 
matched her feathers. 

The whole costume, though as splendid as the 
resources of velvet and lace and jewelry could 
make it, was still subservient to the woman, for 

her dress marks, as does every action of 
her life, the cultivated mind, the exquisite 
taste, and the lovely equanimity of my 
“first princess.” 

It isa magnificent ball-room, that of the 
Quirinal, and a ball there is one of the 
sights of the world. The Roman ladies 
wear all their jewels, and the men are 
covered with orders. It is all illuminated 
with electric lights, and there is a raised 
gallery for the musicians. I thought of 
Cinderella and the little glass slipper, and 
felt very shabby as I was conducted through 
vast and splendid halls hung with tapes- 
tries, through avenues of camelias and 
roses, through groups of the household 
troops,—gigantic men in brass cuirass and 
helmet,—through lines of servants in scar- 
let liveries, with powdered hair; and what 
a splendid and flashing picture it was, 
when the court entered the ball-room. 

Yes! there was “my princess,” leaning 
on the arm of her husband the King. All 
rose and courtesied. She made four cour 
tesies, turning to right and left, and then 
motioned to Count Gianotti, the master of 
ceremonies, to bring her Baron Kendal, 
with whom she danced. 

It was after dancing became general that 
I was permitted a little talk with the Queen, 
and then I felt like Cinderella no longer. 
I merely forgot myself, and all my foolish 
self-consciousness, as she spoke of Amer- 
ica, of her fondness for Mr. Marsh, of her 
love of American poetry,—particularly 
Longfellow’s,—of Miss Arbessor, whom I 
told her I had known. It was one lady 
entertaining another. Certainly every drop 
of “good blood”? which flows in her veins 
shows itself, in the modesty, the courtesy, 
the sweet self-respect, the good temper ot 
the Queen of Italy. I felt again, how 

bravely she had borne the drudgery of faithful 
studies, how she had met every enterprise of 
life from the simplest to the most complex with 
| patience, how faithfully and with what courage 
she had played her difficult part, and I wished that 
|1 might play my humble réle as well as she plays 
her great one. 

1 must tell a story which will illustrate her self- 
control. One Sunday afternoon there was to bea 
splendid ceremony near the Church of Ara Celi, 
| where was to be laid the corner-stone of a statue 
| to Victor Emmanuel. There is to be a vast Valhalla 
of columns and statues, all going up that famous 
Capitoline Hill which is crowned with the statue 
of Marcus Aurelius. 

It was a sight never to be forgotten to see the 
Capitol dressed with the flags of all nations. The 
municipality, obeying a royal command, had 
decorated the amphitheatre with flowers, green 
boughs and colors. Steps were curtained off, a 
tent was arranged, and a scarlet baldaquin bore 
the words, “To Victor Emmanuel, the Father of 
His Country.” 

On each side of the royal tribune stood a column 
surmounted by the statue of Renown, holding a 
crown of laurel. On this tribune sat the King and 
Queen, surrounded by their courtiers and the 
diplomatic corps, amongst whom I remember the 

3urmese ambassador, most picturesque in his 

beautiful Eastern costume. 

Following the royal pair was the mother of the 
Queen, the Duchess of Genoa, the only person in 
the world to whom the Queen yields the right-hand 
seat in her carriage. There were also the son ot 
the King and Queen, the Prince of Naples, and the 
ministers and the dignitaries of the State. The 
King and Queen seated themselves, and the 
ambassadors did homage. 

Then arose the venerable prime minister, Signor 
Depretis, who looked like an old Druid. An 
immense white beard fell to his waist. His long 
white hair seemed to have been swept by all the 
tempests which had passed over United Italy. As 
he rose slowly and essayed to speak, all the clocks 
| began to strike three, and the prodigious bass 
| voice of the clock of the Capitol thundered forth 
as if Hercules himself had been pounding on the 
| Tarpeian Rock. Even the iron lungs of Signor 
| Depretis were silenced; he could stem the torrent 
|of parliamentary debate, but time was too much 
|for him. The old Druid smiled, and the Queen hid 
her rosy lips behind her hand. 

After an enforced silence of one minute which 
seemed hours, Depretis began: 

“On this historical hill of the Capitol, we recall 
| the words of Victor Emmanuel, those prophetic 
| words, ‘I am here, and here I shall remain.’” 
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Proceeding he eloquently traced the great traits 
of the work of restoration upon which Victor 
Emmanuel had not feared to risk his crown. 
Then, turning to the King, he said, “Heroism is 
hereditary in the House of Savoy,” and as he 
recounted the event of the King’s visit to Naples 
during the epidemic of cholera, the great audience 
rose and cheered. The blue eyes of “my first 
princess” filled with tears. The King with true 


royal dignity rose and pressed the hand of 
Depretis. 
The procés-verbal, or official minute of the 


proceedings, was then read, and the King was 
asked to sign it. The King, the Queen, the 
Duchess of Genoa, the ministers and the ambas- 
sadors affixed their signatures. 

Then occurred an accident which 
chills run down every back. 

General Pasi, a superb soldier, stepping forward 
to reach the hammer, overturned the ink-bottle, 
and pulled off the tablecloth. Everything rolled 
upon the floor. He tried to wipe up the ink with 
his handkerchief, which became a black rag. 
Everybody laughed—except the Queen! 

General Pasi glanced at her, looking as if he | 
would rather have lost a battle. 

She did not seem to see it, but chatted with her 
mother until order was restored. The papers were 
signed, and putin atin box. The King, who has a 
really royal dignity, put himself in the attitude of | 
a mason, and laid the corner-stone. General Pasi 
had time to recover his dignity, and I was proud of | 
“my first princess.” 

If she had laughed, I think General Pasi would 
have fainted, but she knows when to laugh and | 
when not to laugh. un. S. Ww. 6. 


made cold 


|and when 


from solitary Indians, so he drew the rein of his 
pony, and with the animal at a moderate walk, 
awaited the coming of the warrior, who was in 
native costume. 

Frick kept a sharp eye on him, and held his 
Winchester ready, but he detected no hostile 
movement. Presently he was surprised and 
pleased to recognize the Indian as an Ogailala 
whom he knew very well, and who, through some 
queer whim, had received the unexplainable name 
of Brother-of-his-Father-and-Mother. 

Who was responsible for this amazing title it is 
impossible to say, but since it was too long to be 
used except on state occasions, Frick had shortened 
it to “Briff’ when he had occasion to call the 
Indian by name. 

Briff had been a friendly Indian for years. He 
had been Frick’s companion on several of his 
most dangerous scouts. The two had camped 
together in the dismal gorges and canons of the 
Black Hills and Big Horn Mountains. They had 
faced the awful blizzard in the land of the 
Assinaboine, and starved, suffered and hunted 


| together until it would seem that the ties of friend. 


ship could not have been welded more strongly. 

But this was an_ extraordinary occasion. 
Wharton knew that many friendly Indians had 
come under the influence of the prevailing super 
stition and had joined the ghost-dancers. He 
shook hands cordially with Briff, but kept a 
watchful eye upon him. 

Briff declared that he was as “good” an Indian 
as ever, and that he was on his way to Pine Ridge 
Agency to “help General Miles.” 

The weather grew colder as the day declined, 
the sun had neared the horizon the 


| horsemen headed toward a wooded ridge, at the 
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EYES ARE HONEST. | 
The words of the lips are double and single, | 
True or false, as we say or sing ; 
But the words of the eyes as they mix and mingle 
Are always saying the same old thing. 


—John Boyle O'Reilly. 
- +o 


For the Companion. 


FRICK WHARTON’S PERIL. 


Frick Wharton was apn old campaigner on the 
frontier, who had served his country from the 
time of the Custer massacre until the spring of 
189. His intimate knowledge of the Northwestern 
country, and of the Indians and their languages, 
his perfect horsemanship, his coolness, pluck and 
readiness of resource made him a most valuable 
man as either scout or interpreter. 

He was fond of the life, and bade fair to spend 
all his active years in the government’s service, 
but he encountered at last one person who did 
what no Sioux, Cheyenne or Ogallala was ever 
able to do—made him a captive. 

That person was a certain blue eyed young 
woman from the far-away New England hills, who 
had come West to teach an agency school, and who 
said “yes” to the most important question the 
brave scout ever uttered. As a consequence he 
withdrew from the service, and with his savings, 
which had reached a respectable sum, bought a 
ranch in South Dakota, and settled down into the 
quiet life of a raiser of cattle and tiller of the soil. 

Wharton lived happily enough until the recent 
trouble with the Sioux nation began. He was 
quick to foresee the serious nature of the danger. 
He knew the superstitious nature of the Sioux, 
and their liability to intense and reckless excite. 
ment under a religious delusion. The craze over 
the expected Messiah, the ghost dances, and the 
frenzied appeals of the medicine men were sure 
to inflame the young warriors. 

If a war was prevented, it would have to be 
done by men who knew the Indians well, and were | 
not afraid of them. 

As the signs of trouble deepened, Frick grew 
more and more restless. He longed to leap once 
more into the saddle, and ride to the scene of the 
trouble. It was to be a battle of wits as well as of 
arms, for no people surpass the Sioux in subtilty 
and cunning. 

He was sure his services would be welcome, for 
no one knew these people better than he. 

One day he broached the matter abruptly to his 
wife. 

“Jennie,” he said, “I’ye made up my mind to 
see the government through in this thing.” 

“I knew it was coming,” she said, “and I have 
wondered why you didn’t speak of it before.” 

“How did you know it was coming?” he asked. 
“I haven’t said a word.” 

His wife laughed. “Why,” she said, “you’ve 
been absent-minded, you’ve had little appetite, 
you've walked aimlessly about, you haven't slept 
well, and you’ve acted as if there was some heavy 
trouble on your mind. It was as plain as could be 
What was the matter.” 

— he asked, “what did you think about 
it? 

“I thought that if you didn’t mention it pretty 
soon, I should ask you what in the world you 
meant by not offering your services when your 
country needed them!” 

Frick did not say much, but kissed his wife 
affectionately, and was prouder than ever of her. 
He had made no mistake in estimating the sort of 
stuff she was made of. < 

Within a few hours Wharton and his wife rode 
away toward Pierre, where Jennie was left with 
friends, and Frick set out alone for the Pine Ridge 
Agency. He intended to offer his services at once 
to General Miles. 

It was a long ride, but he knew every mile of 
the way. It was also a dangerous ride, for 
although no open outbreak had as yet taken place, 
Frick had picked up enough information on the 
Toad to enable him to decide that the conflagration 
Was at hand. 

On the afternoon of the second day, when the 
on pee shining in a clear sky and the air was 
‘ i and keen, an Indian horseman rode over a 
nha the prairie, and by his course showed his 

= to make a closer acquaintance with the scout. 

Frick was not in the habit of running away 


| the cutting wind, and fuel for a fire. 


base of which they hoped to find shelter against 
There was 
dry grass, too, for their ponies. 

They rode on silently. Wharton had not seen 
another Indian during the day, and was sanguine 
of reaching the Agency without collision with 








in every movement, and Wharton was sure that 
nothing but Briff’s influence restrained them from 
pouncing upon him. 

Briff had exchanged whispered words with the 
bucks. Frick had no doubt that these words were 
in his behalf. But had the Ogallalas disappeared 
for good when they vanished across the prairie in 
the gloom? 

As the scout and the Indian rode along Briff was 
silent, communing with himself. When Frick 
questioned him, he said that he had sought to 
dissuade Jim and his companions from joining in 
the hostilities that were soon to break out, but that 
his good words were thrown away. 

Briff showed no disposition to talk further, and 
Frick did not press him. They rode on in silence. 

The weather was still keenly cold, but the ground | 
was free from snow, and the ponies loped forward | 
at an easy gait The full moon rose. It was 
obscured now and then by drifting clouds, so that | 
sometimes they saw but a little way, while at other | 
times their view was unobstructed for a consid 
erable distance. | 

Less than an hour after starting, the observant | 
Frick noticed that his companion, instead of keep- | 
ing his pony beside his, showed a disposition to | 
fall to the rear. When he first discovered it, Briff | 
was twenty feet behind him. 

Frick looked suddenly back and abated his own | 
gait, so as to permit the Indian to draw up again. | 

“Is your horse tired?” asked Frick. | 

“I’m afraid so.” | 

“Then we'll go slower.”’ | 

Briff rode up, and they went side by side again. | 

3ut as Frick strained his eyes looking at some 
object in a distant belt of moonlight, he noticed 
that Briff was again dropping behind. | 

Without appearing to divert his attention from 
the distant object, Wharton watched the Indian, 
and made sure that he was holding in his animal. 
Frick did the same, and they were side by side | 
again. | 

Frick said nothing, but just at this moment he 





Jim’s Warning. 


them. It was his wish to avoid any conflict or| 
skirmish until after reporting at headquarters, for | 
grave consequences sumetimes flow at such a 
juncture from even a trifling collision. 

The scout, therefore, uttered an exclamation of | 
surprise when, just before reaching the spot | 
selected for their camp, he saw the gleam of a fire 
through the trees. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed, bringing his pony to a 
halt. ‘Some of them are there!” 

“What matter?” answered Briff. “They are 
my people; they will not harm you when I am 
with you.” 

Frick was not entirely satisfied, but he had now | 
full faith in his companion, and went on. The 
two rode side by side until they reached the edge 
of the wood. 

Briff slipped from his pony first, and hurried 
forward as if to open the way for his friend, who | 
was but a few steps behind him. There were, 
three Ogallalas, and they had noted the horsemen 
before the latter saw them. They greeted Briff 
stolidly, and each one as stolidly offered his hand 
to Frick, as he came forward to the camp-fire 
where they stood. 

It was a proof of Frick’s wide acquaintance 
with the red men that he knew every one of these 
Ogallalas and accosted them by name, in their 
own language. Two were young bucks— both 
striking specimens of their race, finely formed, 
tall and graceful, and all were well armed. 

The third, known among the white people as 
Jim, was an older Indian. Frick had met him on 
the reservation several times during his service as 
scout, and had never known him to be engaged in 
any trouble. He was taciturn and reserved, like 
most of his people, and it was evident that he, too, 
recognized the white man, whom he called by 
name, and referred to the time when they smoked 
their pipes together at Pine Ridge Agency. 

Jim was the last to take the hand of Frick, who 
noticed that his behavior was peculiar. He pressed 
Frick’s hand with a warmth not at all like an 
Indian, and fixing his black eyes on those of Frick, 
looked searchingly into his face, without speaking. 

Exactly what he meant by this curious procedure 
was more than our friend could guess, but it had 
the effect to make him watch the two young 
Ogallalas closely. 

They had prepared a joint of venison, of which 
all partook. The Ogallalas showed no disposition 
to “turn in’ for the night; they mounted soon, and 
rode to the eastward, and Wharton thought it best 
to press on toward the Agency. He and Briff, 
therefore, said good-by formally to their late hosts, 
and rode southward in the gathering dusk. 

Frick had become convinced that the three 
Ogallalas were hostile, and that when the out- 
break came they would be among the fiercest of 
the warriors. 

The young bucks showed suppressed excitement 


caught the sound of horses’ hoofs on tne prairie to 
the eastward. 

“Those fellows are coming back,” he thought, 
“and there will be trouble.” 

The noise of the hoofs was heard only for a 
moment, as though it had been thrown forward by 
a puff of wind, or an animal had stumbled. 
Without attracting the attention of the Indian, 
Frick glanced in the direction whence the sound | 
came, but could see nothing of the horsemen from 
whom he had parted but a short time before. He 
said nothing of what he had heard, and Briff held 
his peace, though he must have noted it. 

With a belief that a crisis was at hand, Frick 
held himself keenly on the alert. He was looking 
for the new-comers, and for the moment withdrew 
his attention from Briff, who was on the opposite 
side of him. A scout, however, never quite loses 
sight of anything, and he quickly turned to look at 
his companion. 

He was nota moment too soon. Briff had brought 
his pony to a stop, less than twenty feet distant, 
and was in the act of levelling his Winchester at 
Frick. The scout had no time in which to antici- 
pate him in firing; he dropped, therefore, on the 
other side of his animal, with the quickness of 
lightning. 

The bullet intended for the white man missed 
him by an inconceivably narrow chance, and 
almost at the same instant, Briff tumbled head- 
long from his horse. 

The clouds at that moment brushed past the face 
of the moon, and its light shone out full and clear. 
Through the gloom, the figure of an Ogallala 
horseman assumed shape, as he galloped toward 
Frick. The scout, with his rifle pointed across the 
saddle of his pony, waited to receive him. 

He held his fire, however, for he had already 
perceived that it was the new-comer’s weapon 
which had brought down Briff in the very act of 
shooting at his friend. 

It was Jim, the Ogallala, who, with a friendly 
greeting to Frick, made clear the meaning of what 
had just taken place. 

Briff, he said, had become one of the most 
fanatical of all the ghost-dancers, and his sudden 
hatred of the white people was intense. When he 
joined Frick, he undoubtedly meant to kill him at 
the first opportunity. Well aware of the bravery 
and skill of the white man, and cowardly at heart 
as he must have been, Briff had shrunk from 
acting until he seemed to have Frick quite at his 
mercy. 

When Jim saw the two in company, he read 

sriff’s purpose ata glance. His retention of Frick’s 
hand, and the searching look into his eyes, was 
meant to warn him of his peril, and to learn if he 
suspected it. 

Briff’s whispered words to the two young 
warriors were really an urgent counsel to them to 
fall upon the scout and kill him then and there. 


| honor. 


They would have done so but for the course of 
Jim, who told them that if they tried it he would 
join the white man in defending himself. Bvriff 
had then declared that he would manage it alone. 

Jim knew his intention, and after riding a short 
distance with the two bucks, he told them to keep 
on their course, and that he would join them soon. 
Then he rode back, determined to warn Frick of 
his danger. 

He arrived in the nick of time. 

“T fight you when we meet in battle—not like 
him,” said Jim, as he wheeled and rode off to 
rejoin his companions. 

Jim did fight after the manner of his people at 
Wounded Knee, where he was one of the first to 
go down. Frick was not present at that fierce 
conflict, but when he learned of his fall, he said. 

“Some Indians may be devoid of gratitude and 
sriff was one of that kind, but Jim was 
not.” EDWARD S. ELLIs. 
~@ 


For the Companion. 


ON THE CAROLINA BANKS. 


“Bogue Banks” is the name given to the strip, 
or rather the strips, of land which lie off the coast 
of North Carolina, and follow its course from 
Beau‘Zort Inlet toward Wilmington. The banks 
vary in width from a few hundred yards to two or 
three miles, but whether wide or narrow, they are 
nothing but sand-banks. 

Along the entire seaboard of North Carolina the 
main land is separated from the ocean by a narrow 
fringe of such sand-banks, leaving Currituck, 
Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds on the land side 
of them, and forming a frail and insignificant- 
looking but impassable barrier to the ocean waves. 
At intervals these banks are perforated by inlets, 
which form a means of passage from the sound to 
the ocean. 

Since they are composed almost entirely of fine 
white sand, the surface of these banks is con- 
stantly moved and shifted by the winds, and 
heaped up into conical hillocks called sand dunes, 
which are from fifty to a hundred feet in height. 

Along the ocean side the banks are almost 
entirely destitute of vegetation, and no sooner 
does the wind drift the sand into a little hillock 
than it begins to tear it down and move it else- 
where, or to carve it into fantastic shapes by its 
ever varying changes of direction. 

Sometimes a hill of considerable size seems to 
move bodily in one direction without a change of 
shape, and even to overwhelm houses if they 
happen to be in the way. 

The movement is merely one of the surface 
sand, and if the wind happens to blow fora long 
time in one direction, the constant movement of 
loose particles from one side steadily cuts away 
that side of the hill, only to deposit the material 
on the lee side of the hill, where the draught is 
not so strong. This will account for the apparent 
movement of the whole mass together. 

It isa curious sight to stand on a tall dune and 
see miles of these conical hills of snow-white 
sand, with the constant thunder of the Atlantic 
waves on one side, and the placid waters of the 
sound and its fleet of little fish and oyster-boats 
on the other. 

During heavy gales from the east, the ocean 
spray is blown entirely across the narrow places, 
and the waves sometimes bury many acres out of 
sight for atime, making such places too dangerous 
for a habitation. A complete system of life-saving 
stations is in operation during the winter months. 

Occasional areas of tall marsh grass, with 
patches of live oak and palmetto, form the only 
green coloring to the scene. Droves of wild 
ponies, called “bankers,” subsist on the scanty 
vegetation. They wade far out into the sound for 
the marsh grass, and paw holes among the sand- 
hills to procure fresh water. 

Once a year these ponies are corralled by the 


owners, and the occasion is called a ‘“ pony- 
penning.” At such times the young colts are 


branded, and the surplus stock is carried to the 
main land for sale. 

They are rough and hardy little animals, and 
need to be broken to the saddle or harness like 
the wild horses of the Western prairies. When 
first taken from their native shores, they know 
no food except marsh grass, and need to be taught 
to eat in a civilized manner of hay and oats. 
Sometimes one will almost starve before learning 
to take strange food out of a manger. 

A sparse population of hardy fishermen inhabit 
these banks, and subsist mainly on fish and game. 
They are practically cut off from the rest of the 
world, and seem to know and care nothing for its 
fashions and follies. They are content to eke out 
a scanty subsistence with an occasional windfall 
in the way of a wrecked vessel or the capture of a 
whale. 

Perched on the very top of a tall sand-hill, near 


| Fort Macon, there is a strange-looking hut or 


wigwam built of rushes or tall grass. Its thatched 
sides and roof have a queer, foreign look, remind- 
ing one strongly of the huts used by the native 
tribes of Africa. 

It is the shelter of the fisherman on the watch 
for whales, which are frequently seen and captured 
near Cape Lookout in February and March. 
From his elevated place the sentinel can overlook 
all of that great bend of the shore just south of 
the cape, and if a whale “blows” within ten miles, 
he hoists a flag to warn the fishing crew at Beau- 
fort, several miles away, and on the opposite side 
of the sound. 

An exciting chase now begins. If there are 
several boats in the, chase, the different crews 
strain every nerve to be first in the battle. 

The fishermen here use a peculiar kind of sail- 
boat called a sharpie, which has a flat bottom, a 
very sharp bow, and an immense centre-board. It 
spreads a large area of canyas, in triangular sails, 
on fore and main-mast. 

This style of boat is not often seen except on 
this coast, although it is reputed to sail “closer to 
the wind” and be faster than any other. The sails 
are strained very taut and flat by means of a 
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peculiar boom across the lower and widest part 
of the sail, and this will explain, in part, its 
remarkable sailing qualities. 

The equipment of a crew consists of the ordi- 
nary harpoons and lances with the addition of 
the modern bomb-gun. ‘The last named weapon 
is the main dependence of our whalemen, and is 

usually very 
effective. 


Fancy a very heavy, short, single-barrel gun 
with the stock and barrel all of one piece of iron. 
It is about one and a quarter inches inside the 
muzzle, and weighs eighty pounds. 

The projectile or bomb is made of iron gas- 
pipe two feet long, and welded into a sharp 
triangular point at one end. At the other end it 
is provided with a “feather,” made of gum 
belting in the style of an Indian arrow. The 


blades of the feather fold or bend down sidewise, | 


when the bomb is placed in the gun to be fired, 
but will spring out into the proper shape to cause 
the missile to fly in a straight line with its point 
foremost. 

A short fuse is fixed at the rear end of the 
bomb, and protected by a coating of beeswax. 
Only a moderate charge is put in the barrel, but 
the bomb itself carries a charge of about eight 
ounces of rifle powder. The explosion of that 
amount of powder in the body of the largest 
whale usually kills it instantly. 

Our Beaufort fishermen do not hesitate to 
follow a whale many miles out to sea, for if 
successtul, their reward is great. A good-sized 
whale is worth from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand dollars. The oil and baleen, or com- 
mercial whalebone, is carefully saved, but the rest 
of the carcass is usually allowed to waste. 

Large numbers of porpoise are caught near 
these banks in seines made for the work. They 
furnish some oil, but are sought for mainly for 
their hides, which make an excellent leather, very 
soft, strong and flexible. Much of it is cut into 
shoe-laces, to which it is specially adapted. 

The wooded parts of these banks afford hiding- 
places for deer, and being not very accessible, 


the deer are not often hunted. During the winter 


months the sounds swarm with many varieties of 
wild fowl. Ducks, brant, geese and swans may 
be seen in countless flocks. Toa sportsman fond 
of this kind of shooting there is abundant oppor- 
tunity to test his skill and endurance. 

In the summer and autumn months the waters 
about the different inlets are alive with fish. 


Here the sport with hook and line is probably | on public plunder; the reputations of others were | 
better than it is anywhere else on the Atlantic | destroyed because, having been in a position to | 


coast. 


“Trolling” for bluefish and Spanish mackerel | therefore they must be either sharers in the | 


is the favorite method of fishing, and is quite 
exciting. It does not differ except in minor 
details from the bluefishing in more northern 
waters, but is rather more exciting on account of 
the speed of the boats. 

In the more shallow waters of the sounds 
‘bottom fishing’? is much practised, both for 
pleasure and profit. The boat is anchored in 


three or four fathoms of water, and the fish lines | 


are dropped over the side. 

Trout, blackfish, sheepshead, small sharks 
and many other kinds of fish are thus caught. 
Ladies and children often derive much pleasure 
from this style of fishing, and it is a frequent 
occurrence to haul in three or four fish at once. 

In places along the shore are still to be seen 
mounds and shell-heaps of considerable size. 
They are supposed to have been made by the 
various tribes of Indians who frequented that 
part of the coast before the discovery of America 
by Columbus, and who probably subsisted mainly 
on fish. Bits of broken pottery and stone imple- 
ments leave no room to doubt that these shell- 
heaps were the work of the aborigines. 

It was in the waters of Pamlico Sound, near 
Ocracoke Inlet, that the famous pirate, Edward 
Teach, commonly called Blackbeard, had his 
rendezvous in the year 1713. 

Teach was a daring pirate, commanding a ship 
of forty guns, and spread terror among the 
inhabitants wherever he went. He was finally 
captured in an engagement with Lieutenant 
Maynard in 1719, and his gang was broken up. 
There is a cove still known as **Teach’s Hole,”’ 
where the more superstitious fisher-folk believe 


that great treasure is buried. In many places 
along the banks the Carolina tea, called yaupon, 
may be seen growing. Its botanical name 
Ilex Cassine, and it is of the same genus as the 
mate, or Paraguay tea of South America. 

The natives often use the yaupon as a beverage, 
as a substitute for tea or coffee, and by many it 
is highly esteemed. It possesses valuable medic- 
inal properties also, and was the source of the 
“black drink’? of the Southern Indians, who 


is 








considered it a panacea. 

Occasional visitors derive much 

pleasure and information from a 

visit to these shores, where every- 

thing seems new and strange to the 

landsman. Since these banks serve as an 
effectual barrier to the ocean waves, and many 
rivers continue to pour into the sounds their 
constant streams of water and sediment, it is 
merely a question of time that the sounds will 
become more and more shallow, until they will 
finally appear as marshes of reeds and grass and 
afterward dry land. Tuos. C. Harris. 


—_ _-+~@r 


THE SABBATH. 


Six days may rank divide the poor, 
O Dives, from thy banquet hall ; 
The seventh the Father opes the door 

And holds His feast for all! 


Selected. —Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 


——_ +e 


CANADIAN SCANDALS. 


During almost a half of the present year 
| committees of the two Houses of the Canadian 
| Parliament have been engaged in investigating 
charges of dishonesty brought against men of 
| the highest position in the public affairs of the 
country. 

It has been for many years the practice of 
| Canadian politicians to hurl accusations of cor- 
|ruption and general depravity against their 
| opponents. There is a similar practice in this 
|country. Politicians make charges at random, 
| and, as a matter of fact, rarely expect to be 
| taken as meaning in all seriousness what they 
| say. 

So it was in Canada. Accusations have been 
made so freely, and they have been made so 
indiscriminately against men who were suspected 
and men whom no one believed to have been 
| guilty of wrong-doing, that the guilty persons 
were able to escape inquiry behind the ridicule 
| excited by the false charges. 

But at last the charges were made in definite 
form, and under such circumstances that it 
became necessary to make an investigation. 
| As it proceeded new witnesses were found, 
| fresh facts were brought to light, and new lines 
|}of inquiry were suggested. Abuses that had 
| been suspected were proved to exist; public men 
| long in service were found to have been fattening 


| stop the corruption, they had failed so to do; 


| spoils or incompetent officers. 

| The worst case developed was that of Mr. 
| McGreevy, formerly a Senator of Canada. The 
Government of Canada has engaged in vast 
public works which have cost tens of millions 
| of dollars. 
| contract. 

| Senator McGreevy was shown to have secured 
tractors. 
was paid. Then the Senator used his political 
influence to secure contracts for this firm. He 


had access to department secrets, and used them | 


to promote the interests of the contractors; he 
assisted them corruptly to get lower. bidders for 
works to be performed for the government out of 
the way ; he procured certain changes in contracts 


which enabled the firm to get much money for | 


little work. 

For these services he received large sums of 
|money from the favored contractors. All this 
was proved, and Mr. McGreevy virtually con- 
| fessed his guilt by fleeing from the country. He 


| committed the frauds as Senator, but resigned | 


his Senatorship upon the last election, and ran 
| for the Commons, to which he was elected. 
| It was inevitable that the suspicion of com- 
| plicity in these irregularities should attach also to 
Sir Hector Langevin, through whose official 
negligence all these misdoings became possible. 
McGreevy and Sir Hector were bosom friends, 
and the Senator had not only entertained the 
Minister at his house, but had paid large amounts 
for Sir Hector’s political expenses. 

While the committee was not agreed upon the 
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| question of Sir Hector’s guilt, and while a 
| majority, all his own political friends, exonerated 
| him, the fact that such wholesale plunder of the 
Treasury had been going on before his face 
destroyed his usefulness in public life, and he 
resigned from the Cabinet. 

Sir Hector is, nevertheless, one of the oldest 
politicians in Canada, has been in public affairs 
for a generation, and was the leader of that 
branch of the Conservative party composed of 
French-Canadians. 

This is but one of many scandals that were 
brought to light, although it is one of the worst. 
Great abuses were discovered in several of the 
departments, and many old officials were sum- 
marily dismissed. 

There were other charges that still remain to 
be investigated. One such accusation hangs over 
the head of the Premier of Quebec, M. Mercier, 
and another over that of the Postmaster-General 
of the Dominion. 

Of course a vast majority of the officials of 
Canada, high and low, are honest and untouched 
by the breath of scandal. It is due to them that 
the evil-doers are expelled from the places they 
have disgraced. It is to the credit of the people 
of Canada that the revelations of the past few 
months have excited deeply their indignation, 
and that they are resolved that the public service 
shall be purged. 





For the Companion. 
A REASSURANCE. 


With what anxious eyes, oh sparrow, 
Thou regardest me, 

Underneath yon spray of yarrow, 
Dipping cautiously. 

Fear me not, oh little sparrow, 
Bathe, and never fear, 

For to me both pool and yarrow 
And thyself are dear. 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
THE WORLD'S PAIR. 


In April, 1890, an Act of Congress was passed 
providing for a World’s Fair in Chicago, to 
commemorate Columbus’s discovery of America. 
New York, St. Louis and Washington had each 
put forth a claim to the Fair, but after a sharp 
struggle the honor was awarded to Chicago. 

Originally it was intended to open the Fair on 
October 12, 1892, the four hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery ; but the time was too short for 
the necessary preparation. Accordingly the 
buildings will be dedicated with imposing cere- 
monies on the day of commemoration, while the 
Fair itself will not be opened until May 1, 1893. 

The Chicago World’s Fair will have twelve 
main buildings, in the general style of those in 
the Paris Exhibition of 1889. They will be 
erected in Jackson Park, an open area of six 
hundred and forty-six acres lying along the 
shore of Lake Michigan. 

Nine of the buildings are already under con- 
struction, and three thousand workmen are 
employed upon them. 

Though these twelve buildings will contain the 
greater part of the exhibits, there will be many 
smaller buildings erected later on for special 
exhibits, besides an enormous lake pier and a 
great imitation battleship, to be built of brick. 





These works are performed by | 


for his brother a partnership in a firm of con- | 
For the share so obtained no money | 


The reason for adopting this very unusual 
material in marine architecture is that an existing 
treaty with England forbids the floating of war- 
ships in the Lakes. 

| A World's Fair occasions enormous expenditure 
of money at the start, and rarely, if ever, wholly 
repays the outlay in a direct form. 

In asking Congress for the Fair, Chicago 
pledged itself to raise ten million dollars. Half 
| of this sum the city is to raise by issuing bonds; 
the other half has been subscribed by private 
citizens, and the greater part of the money is 
| already paid in. 

This amount by no means represents the full 
cost of the Fair. The States of the Union, and 
the foreign nations, most of whom are preparing 
special exhibits, will be put to heavy expense to 
| arrange their own part of the exhibition. Many, 
if not all of them, will erect State buildings, and 
exhibit the distinguishing products of the soil. 

Already the legislatures of the States have 
appropriated over two million seven hundred 
thousand dollars, and this will probably be 
largely increased before the opening. About 
three million four hundred thousand dollars has 
| been appropriated by foreign governments for 
the same purpose, and this will be more than 
doubled. 

The management of the “Columbian Exposi- 
| tion,” as it is officially called, is distributed in a 
somewhat novel way. 

The detail management is in the hands of the 
director-general and a board of directors chosen 
| from Chicago’s citizens. Questions of general 
scope come before the ‘* World’s Columbian 
Commission,’’ made up of commissioners from 
the various States, appointed under the Act of 
Congress. 

In addition to these, there is a ‘‘Board of Lady 
Managers,”’ comprising two women from each 
| State of the Union, with eight more chosen at 
| large, and nine from the city of Chicago. 
| The dedication of the Fair, on October 12, 

1892, will be made the occasion of elaborate 
| ceremonies, lasting four days, participated in by 
ithe President, the Cabinet, the State governors, 





and a detachment of the United States army, 
It is the purpose of the managers to make this 
Fair peculiarly an exhibition of the recent indus- 
trial progress and growth of the United States, 
especially in the interior States, of which most 
foreigners know so little. 


ee 


CONTROLLING THE FLOODGATES, 


A little girl of eight years sat perched upon a 
high mantel. Traces of tears were on her flushed 
cheeks, her hands were clinched, her under lip 
was fiercely bitten. Her little form quivered with 
suppressed emotion. 

“Good, my daughter! Are the tears quite con. 
quered?” A gentleman, of whom the child was a 
miniature edition, rose from his writing-table, 
took her in his arms, kissed her, placed her on the 
floor, and held the door open for her to pass, as 
respectfully as if she were a little princess. 

“Poor baby,” he remarked to the caller who had 
looked on with astonishment. “She has her father’s 
own temper, but she is braver than I was, and wil] 
learn self-control far sooner. When she was very 
small I used to put her up there to keep her from 
kicking, breaking and tearing. It became a regular 
place of durance, and later, as to-day, she comes 
to it of her own accord. It seems to be the only 
ark that can bear her above the floods.” ; 

“Ah,” returned the caller, “if I had only been 
taught in childhood to restrain my tears, there 
would be fewer lines in my face to-day. In those 
times, girls were encouraged to weep. 

“As Rochefoucauld says, we sometimes wept to 
avoid the disgrace of not weeping. But it was all 
wrong. We ought to have been treated like our 
brothers who were called cowards and cry-babies, 
and shamed into self-control.” 

Dorothea Dix once wrote to a friend that she 
was so early taught to shed tears that ‘Now, when 
sudden joy lights up, or unexpected sorrow -trikes 
my heart, I find it difficult to repress the full and 
swelling tide of feeling. Even now, though alone 
and with no very exciting cause of grief or joy, | 
am paying my watery tribute to the genius of 
Letitia Landon.” 

Perhaps it was over the woes of that very heroine 
upon whose bosom “great drops had fallen like 
rain,” and yet whose sorrows consisted merely in 
the knowledge of her own changefulness. 

Did the lovely heroine, and did the noble-minded 
Miss Dix go totheir mirrors after such dissipations 
in tears? Did they think how bloodshot were 
their eyes, how swollen their noses, how hot their 
foreheads, how weakened their brains? 

Ladies in novels may be able to weep without 
those unbecoming results, but flesh and blood 
heroines cannot. Dewy eyelashes sound better 
than they*look. 

The White Queen in the Chess Country gave 
some very good advice to Alice, when she said, 
“Consider what a great girl you are; consider 
what a long way you have come; consider what 
o’clock it is; consider anything, only don't cry.” 


——_____~@>——_— 


“IN DEBT.” 


A man who attempted to raise some money ona 
subscription paper for a necessary church out 
West relates his experience thus: 

“The first man I went to said he was very sorry, 
but the fact was he was so involved in his business 
that he couldn’t give anything. Very sorry, buta 
man in debt as he was owed his first duty to his 
creditors. 

“He was smoking an expensive cigar, and before 
I left his store he bought of a peddler who came 
in a pair of expensive Rocky Mountain cuf- 
buttons. ; 

“The next man I went to was a young clerk ina 
banking establishment. He read the paper over, 
acknowledged that the church was needed, but 
said he was owing for his board, was badly in 
debt, and did not see how he could give anything. 

“That afternoon, as I went by the base-ball 
grounds, I saw this young man pay fifty cents at 
the entrance to go in, and saw him mount the 
grand stand where special seats were sold for a 
quarter of a dollar. 

“The third man to whom I presented the paper 
was a farmer living near the town. He also was 
sorry, but times were hard, his crops had beena 
partial failure, the mortgage on his farm was 4 
heavy load, the interest was coming due, and he 
really could not see his way clear to give to the 
church, although it was just what the new town 
needed. 

“A week from that time I saw that same farmer 
drive into town with his entire family, and go t 
the circus, afternoon and night, at an expense of 
at least four dollars. 

“The Bible says, ‘Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,’ but it also says, ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ And I really could not help thinking 
that the devil could use that old excuse, ‘in debt,’ 
to splendid advantage, especially when he had 4 
selfish man to help him.” 


—__+o+—____—_ 
NAPOLEON’S REMEMBRANCE. 


Madame Junot, in her ““Memeirs of Napoleon,” 
relates many interesting and amusing anecdotes 
of the Emperor’s youth. He was, asa lad, quick 
tempered, sensitive, and somewhat vain of his 
personal appearance, but possessed suflicient 
good judgment to control his temper upon occa: 
sion, and to give no evidence of injured vanity. 

“I well recollect,” writes Madame Junot, “that 
on the day when he first put on his uniform, he 
was as vain as young men usually are on such hoes 
occasion. There was one part of his dress which 
had a very droll appearance—that was his boots- 

“They were so high and wide that his little slim 
legs seemed buried in their amplitude. Young 
people are always ready to observe anything 
ridiculous, and as soon as my sister and I saw 
Napoleon enter the drawing-room we could not 
restrain our laughter. . 

“At that early age, as well as in after life, 
Napoleon could not relish a joke, and when he 
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found himself the object of merriment, he was 
certain to become angry. 

“My sister, who was some years older than I, 
said that since he wore a sword he ought to be 
gallant to ladies, and instead of being angry, 
should be happy that they joked with him. 

“*You are nothing but a child—a little pension- 
naire /’ said Napoleon, in a tone of contempt. 

“Cecile, who was then twelve or thirteen years 
of age, was highly indignant at being called a 
child, and she hastily resented the affront by 
replying to Bonaparte, ‘And you are nothing but 
a puss in boots !? 

“This excited a general laugh among all present, 
except Napoleon, whose rage I will not attempt to 
describe. Though not much accustomed to society, 
he had too much tact not to perceive that he ought 
to be silent when personalities were introduced, 
and his adversary was a child. 

“Though deeply mortified at the unfortunate 
nickname which my sister had given him, yet he 
affected to forget it, and to prove that he cherished 
no malice on the subject, he had a little toy made, 
and gave ittome. This toy consisted of a cat in 
boots, and in the character of a footman running 
before a carriage. It was very well made, and 
must have been rather expensive to him consid 
ering his straitened circumstances. 

“He brought along with it a pretty little edition 
of the popular tale ‘Puss in Boots,’ which he pre- 
sented to my sister, begging her to keep it as a 
token of his remembrance.” 


eee ~@e—__———- 


LINCOLN’S GOOD SENSE. 


When Abraham Lincoln found an opponent too 
prejudiced to listen to solid argument he would 
often dismiss the subject with a bit of humor, thus 
gaining the good will if not the convictions of his 
adversary. 

On one occasion, having been discussing the 
condition of the South with a large levee contractor 
from New Orleans, and having found the gentle- 
man wholly unreasonable, Lincoln remarked that 
it would be useless to prolong the conversation. 

“You are right,” angrily responded the other, 
“there can never be a single point in common 
between us.” 

“Oh yes, there can,” answered the President, 
“for you know that I occasionally hold a levee to 
promote sociability while you build them to pro- 
mote commerce.” 

While Lincoln was practising law in Springfield, 
Illinois, there came to him one day a young farmer 
who desired to study for the bar. 

The applicant was not only totally unfit for the 
profession, but also sadly needed at home to take 
care of his widowed mother and her little family. 
After giving a long list of his qualifications the 
would-be lawyer said : 

“And now, Mr. Lincoln, do you not think that 
the law is the vocation for which I am specially 
fitted?” 

“Young man,” replied the attorney, “the voca- 
tion in which you are at present engaged, is 
searching for the pot of gold at the foot of the 
rainbow, but the one for which you should try to 
fit yourself is the care and maintenance of your 
aged mother.” 

The earnest manner in which Lincoln spoke 
made a deep impression on his hearer, who never 
again gave his mother reason to think that he was 
selfish or lacking in filial duty. 


. ~ 
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WORK AND WAGES. 


At the recent meeting of the learned British 
Association there was a discussion of the differ- 
ence in the wages of men and women doing the 
same work. The conclusion seemed to be that 
there is no great difference, after al!, and there- 
fore not much to discuss. 

The same matter is debated now and then in this 
country. All right-thinking people will agree that 
a woman is entitled to the pay which a man would 
receive for the same work, equally well done. 

Nevertheless, this does not mean that Alice 
Jones, who is a clerk in Rupert & Co.’s dry goods 
store, and who stands at the counter beside James 
Stark, should have the same weekly wages as he. 
It is the universal custom to put more work and 
heavier upon the men, and usually the greater 
responsibility is laid on them. 

Moreover, it is a matter of common experience 
that men are less frequently compelled by illness 
to be absent from their work, and their power of 
endurance is, in general, greater. 

This is not all, for while it takes one man to 
marry one woman, the man usually continues at 
his employment after marriage, while the woman 
does not. It follows that a man, being more likely 
to stay and to learn the ins and outs of trade, is 
worth more to an employer than a woman who 
may marry and leave him at any time. 

It follows also that in any employment where 
men and women are at work together, the average 
experience of the men is the greater. 

These facts do not excuse unfairness in giving 
wages to men and women, but they do explain 
away some things that seem unfair, and that turn 
Out not to be so. 


ee 
SATISFACTION. 


A little affair in which Incledon, the once famous 
singer, was involved, shows that there is more than 
one way of settling what is called an “affair of 
honor.” 

Incledon had never fought a duel, and he never 
intended to fight one, but he was an unsophisticated 
man, and said and did a great many queer things 
out of sheer simplicity. 

On one occasion some remarks of his gave 
offence to a man with whom the singer happened 
to fall into company, and the offended gentleman 
resolved to have “satisfaction” for his wrongs. 
Accordingly he hunted up Incledon the next 
afternoon, finding him at dinner in a noted hotel. 

“Mr. Incledon,” said the waiter, “a gentleman 
wishes to see you, sir.” 

“Show him up, then,” said the singer. 





“Sir,” said the visitor, entering the roum in a 
towering passion, “you have been making free 
with my name in a very improper manner, and 
I’ve come to demand satisfaction!” 

After some parleying, Incledon rose, and strik- 
ing a graceful attitude in the centre of the room | 
began to sing ‘“Black-eyed Susan,” in his most 
delightful style. When he had finished the song, 
he said, coolly: 

“There, sir, that has given complete satisfaction 
to several thousand people, and if you want 
anything more, I’ve only to say you’re the most 
unreasonable fellow I ever met!” 





Large Prizes for Serial Stories. 


The Publishers of ‘‘The Companion” offer 
four magnificent prizes for the Best Serial 
Stories to be written expressly for “‘The 
Companion.” 

TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS for the 
Best Serial; 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the 
Second Best; 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the 
Third Best; and 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the 
Fourth Best. 

The competition will be governed by rules, to 
which all who enter it must conform. 

For the terms of the competition send your 
name and address and a two-cent stamp, to 


THE YoutTu’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





TRANSFERRING A BIRTHDAY. 


This is an age of ingenious contrivance, yet it 
has remained for Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson to 
surpass his contemporaries in original invention. 
Only his astonishingly fertile mind could probably 
have hit upon the project of transferring a birth- 
day from one person to another. He has decided 
upon the sacrifice of his own natal day, and sol- 
emnly sets forth his intentions in writing. The 
document, ruthlessly shortened, runs thus: 


I, Robert Louis Stevenson, advocate of the Scots 
bar, author of the “Master of Buallantrae,” ete., 
being in sound mind and pretty well I thank you 
in body: 

In consideration that Miss A. H. Ide, in the 
town of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, U. S. A., was 
born out of all reason upon Christmas Day, and is 
therefore denied the consolation and profit of a 
proper birthday: 

And considering that I, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
have attained an age when Oh, we never mention 
it, and that I have no further use for a birthday of 
any description: 

Have transferred and do hereby transfer to the 
said A. H. Ide all and whole my rights and privi- 
leges in the thirteenth day of November, formerly 
my birthday, now hereby and henceforth the 
birthday of the said A. H. Ide, to have, hold, 
exercise and enjoy the same in the customary 
manner, by the sporting of fine raiment, eating of 
rich meat, and receipt of gifts, compliments and 
copies of verse according to the manner of our 
ancestors : 

And I direct the said A. H. Ide to add to the 
name of A. H. Ide the name Louisa—at least in 
private; and I charge her to use my said birthday 

with moderation and humanity, the said birthday 
not being so young as it once was, and having 

carried me in a very satisfactory manner ever 
since I can remember. 

And in case the said A. H. Ide shall neglect or 
contravene either of the above conditions, I 
hereby revoke the donation, and transfer my 
rights in the said birthday to the President of the 
United States of America. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Almost every day photography presents some 
fresh achievement to show that it is an art whose 
development has, in many respects, but just begun. 
This is especially true of the services which 
photography is able to render to science. It is 
continually widening our knowledge of the uni- 
verse beyond the earth. Telescopes alone, no 
matter how large and powerful they might be, 
would, probably, never have revealed the crowding 
multitudes of new stars, and the strange wisps, 
rings and spirals of nebulous matter that have 
been photographed in the heavens. 


Ata recent meeting of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of Great Britain some photographs were 
exhibited which clearly brought out the importance 
of such additions to knowledge. 

Some of these photographs prove that the Milky 
Way really extends right across spaces which, to 
the eye, seem bare of stars. 

Every one has read of the “Coal sack,” an 
apparently barren spot or hole in the Milky Way, 
visible in the Southern Hemisphere, and so evident 
to the naked eye that it catches the attention at 
once, and ranks among the celestial wonders of 
the South. 

But a photograph of the “Coal sack” lately made 
at the Sydney Observatory, in New South Wales, 
shows it all sprinkled over with faint stars, so 
that, as has been remarked, “At first sight of the 
photograph you wonder where the Coal sack is.’ 

After the camera has been applied to search all 
the depths and corners of space we may havea 
very different idea of the structure of the universe 
from any that is now entertained. 


THE WRONG INFERENCE. 


An anecdote told in the North American illus- 
trates that a woman does not always draw the 
right inference, though, as Dryden says, she “can 
draw you to her with a single hair.” 


Doctor Thompson, Archbishop of York, who 
recently died, suffered, while Bishop of Glouces. 
ter, from toothache, and resorted to narcotics to 
relieve the pain. One morning, after a night of 
suffering, he left the house to consult the doctor. 
Mrs. Thompson begged him not to allow the 
physician to persuade him to take a narcotic, as it 
affected his brain for some hours afterward. 

On his way the bishop met the postman, who 

handed him a large official envelope. He opened 
it in the street and read, to his surprise and grati- 
fication, his appointment to the see of York. He 
hurried back to communicate to his wife the 
exciting news. 

“Zoe! Zoe!” he exclaimed. ‘What do you think 
has happened? I am Archbishop of York.’ 

“There! there!” she rejoined. “What did I tell 

ou? You’ve been taking that horrid narcotic 





again, and are quite out of your head!” 


Did you see the wonderful music offers on page 563 
of CoMPANION, October 22d? Look them up. [Adv. 
—_—- —>_—__ 

**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. Get the 
genuine, made by JOHN I. Brown & Sons, Boston. [Adv. 
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Leading Musical Institute by America. 

Dudley Buck, Albert Ross eo H. R. Palmer, Emilio 
Agramonte, Harry Rowe Sine! Geo. M. Greene, 
Charles B. Hawley, Clifford yo dt, H. D. Hanchett, 
M. D., Sumner Salter, Edwin Gordon Lawrence, Etelka 
Utassi, are among the ditinguitned, members of the 
Faculty. Boarding Department wt ladies. Circulars 
on application. ‘Kaare ess H. EENE, Secretary 

reasurer, 19 and 21 E. Maih etree. ew York. 
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DIXON? S aven as PENGI 
PHITE 
Are unequaled } smooth, tough leads. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention Compan- 


ton and send 1l6c.in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., | 
Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 


Tissue Paper | 
Entertainments. | 


Effective, refined, easy to prepare, inexpensive. Child 
characters all dressed in Tissue Paper. They are 
The Floral Rainbow (for 42 Bays end Girls), 
War and Peace (for 48 Boys 
The The b. of Joseph Yor 20 Boys 
arling of the Year for 12 Girls). 
Send 5 cents for new Book and 120 Samples Tissue. 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., 
__ Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Ginn. or St. Louis. 


“As CLEAN as New VarNIsH.” 

That is a slander. Good var- 
nish is as clean when ten years 
old as when new. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will be 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- 
nished things; know what to expect of and how to 
eare for proper varnish on housework, piano, 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy 
ing these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office : Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. | 








EASTMAN COLLECE, Povcukerrsir, N. Y., 
otters both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 
“Say, if you’ve got your dishes done, 
I wish you’d jest look here; 
Do they print this sort of stuff for fun? 
Or is its meanin’ clear?” 





A good Soup lends ee 1 to the remainder of 


Cowdrey’s Soups 


Are delicious, appetizing, nourishing. As they are 
fully prepared for immediate use, requiring only to be 
heated before serving, they save much time and 
anxious toil. 





Tomato, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Consommé, Julienne, 
Printainer, Macaroni, Vermicelli, Soup and Bouilli, 
Vegetable, Beef, Pea, Okra, Mutton Broth, Clam Broth, 
Chicken, Mulligatawny, Purée of Game, Green Turtle, 

errapin. 


KE. T. COWDREY CO., Boston. 








A Book about Mats Free. 





Wh do 90 per cent. of all Steel Wire Mats used 
y in America bear our Trade Mark ? 
Send for Catalogue and Testimonial book—mailed 
Sree—and find out. 
HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York ; 508 State 
St., Chicago; 51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
{ Our Mats have tag attached stamped ‘ “Hartman.” { ee 

















CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


Our cards and booklet Beckete have become a necessity in 


thousands 


+ Z.— 


No. 


No. 4.— 
10 of a 


o. 6.— 


No. 7.—Fo 


Cards of 





Christmas comes but once a year, 


And when it comes it brings good cheer. fe 


3.—For $1. 
selection of Beautiful Cards, of L. Pra 
year 4 Souvenir Booklet 


No. 9.—SUNDA Y-SCHOOL PAC KET, 
23 Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s Cards, assorted. 
FOR TEACHERS 50 Prang’s, and other beautiful cards, no 

8 Soo alike, for $1.00, and 8 cents for Postage 
Better assortment $2.0 
selection, $3.00, and 93: ova dl for Postage. And 
cents for Postage, 25 cards, no two alike. 
STAMPS AND posts I. NOTES RECEIVED. Novel- 
ties, at ;3 25, 5 50, 


of families at Christmas pn ° 


We will send the first six packages for $3.25, post-paid, 
or the complete set of nine packages for $5.40, post-paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

No. 1.—For 

& Co.’s and other fi 

ae. me Card, and a fine Birthday Card. 


50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Prang 
ne Christmas Cards, together with a cut-out 


r 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large 


a vm Cards from the above publishers, together w ith a shaped 
monotint Booklet. 


-00 nd 6 Cents for Postage, a choice 
‘ ng & Co.'s, also a 


r $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 
largest and finest Cards, together with a Santa Claus 


Letter, illustrated, and a folding Calendar for 1892. 


No. 5.—For 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’s, 
Tu 2 Ward's, and other beautiful cards. 


r 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christmas 


edz Ynclading one shaped Booklet, cut in form of an animal 


r $1.00, and 8S Cents for Postage, 7 handsome 


Souvesir Booklets, together with a colored Picture Book by 
Marcus Wa: 


No. 8.— BIRTHDAY EACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine 


Prang’s and other 
For 50 Cents, 


d 10 cents for — 50 cen choice 
or cents, an 


75 Cents, and $1.00 each, for Birth- 


nniversary, Which will be selected with care for 


different tastes and ages as specified. 


BEACON HILL LINEN. 
COMMONWEALTH a 
U. S. Treasur 
@CARTER’S TYPE-V 


PAPER, 


VRITING PA fs 


For Fashionable Uses is the Best Sayer made. 
m 


priced but Fine Grade 
ade. Is very fashionable. 
*Best and cheapest in the market.” 





PAPER BY THE POUND. We guarantee our prices amen in America. Sample sheets of paper and en- 
s velopes from 10 cents a pound and upwards, with prices and number of sheets 


to a pound, sent on receipt of 


SPECIAL OFFE 


On orders of $10 
railroad BB ng Club 


15 cts. These papers are the correct size and finish for fashionable correspondence, 


and over we will prepay freight charges to nearest 
your orders with friends and take advantage 


of this. Agents and Dealers should correspond with 
ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS, inacS firntshed tor Wedding and Clase-day Invitations. ‘Strect Dies, 


Crests, and Stamping. 


Samples free on application. All the work is done on our premises. We employ only 


the best workman and use the finest cards. We Guarantee satisfaction. 
Handsome boxes of fine Sages mgd plain oo illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 


1.00 to $2.00 each, sure to give satisfactio 


H. H. CARTER & CO. 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 








If Santa Claus 


Will but glance through our new MAM- 
MOTH PREMIUM LIST, the usual vex- 
ations which have attended his efforts to fill 


Christmas Stockings 


will be an experience of the past. 

This Premium List has been EN- 
LARGED, and is CROWDED with 
SPECIALTIES for HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
It is of no use to even attempt a description. 
Our space is too limited. Look the Premium 
List through. You will be sure to find a 
host of articles that would make the hearts 
of both little and big folks beat with delight. 

Goods can be sent safely to any part of 
the country, either by mail or express. 
Show our Premium List to your friends. 





Several orders can be packed together in one bundle and sent by express at one- 


half the usual mail charges. 


Please send your Christmas orders EARLY, before the Holiday rush begins. 


THE YouTH’s COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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YOUR STATE. 


What are the chief agricultural products of your State ? 
Has it mineral wealth ? 

What manufacturing industries are carried on? 

What colleges, seminaries and academies has it? 
What is the condition of its public schools ? 

Has industrial education been anywhere introduced ? 


What noted men and women were born in your State ? | 





For the Companion. 


MORNING ON MARGUERITE. 


O wild and sweet the sea-wind sings 

This morn round tawny Marguerite! 
The sea leaps up, and bowing, flings 

A million foam-flowers at her feet ; 
The sun on her mysterious bills, 

And slumberous forests, lays his heat, 
And glory as of Eden fills 

The hundred vales of Marguerite! 


The gracious skies bestow their balm 
On her, the ocean streams their wine ; 
Their grace and health are in her palm, 
Their strength and fire are in her vine. 
And all her year long summer through 
Her vales shed fruits and nectared sweet 
To argosies that haunt the blue 
That circles tropic Marguerite. 


The dusky streams rush into light 

From out her columned, dim arcades, 
Where they have lingered all the night, 

And dreamed beneath enchanted shades ; 
Deep in the glens a songster wakes, 

And pipes a carol wild and fleet, 
Whereat an answering chorus shakes 

The haunted glades of Marguerite. 


On coast and slope her cities gleam, 
That dark, umbrageous palms embay, 
Abodes of fairyland they seem, 
And indestructible as they ; 
The hoary convent’s walls are hung 
Aloft, where sky and mountain meet, 
And hark ! their mystic, solemn tongue 
Speaks through the shades of Marguerite ! 


TI 
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| We may be pure and true in spite of the most 
unfavorable surroundin or we may play the 
| hypocrite in the very face of the Divine mercy. 


os 


+e 
OPPOSITION. 


There is a natural desire on the part of some 
great and powerful men to be opposed or crossed 
| occasionally. Ordinarily men of this sort insist 
| upon having their own way, but instances are not 
lacking in which persons who have opposed them 
| with some violence have seemed to excite their 
admiration and win their gratitude. Two cases of 
| this sort, one occurring in the career of the great 
Napoleon, and one an incident of a recent voyage 
| of a living monarch, are interesting. 
The memoirs of General Marbot upon the first 
| French E i recently published, relate that, 
on the occ: f a very formal distribution of 
rewards made by Napoleon before Ratisbon, an 
old grenadier came forward and demanded some- 
what sharply, to the astonishment of all, a cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 

“But what have you done?” said Napoleon. 

“Why, sire,” said the soldier, “it was ] who, in | 
the desert of Jaffa, when it was terribly hot, and 
you were parched with thirst, brought you a 
ermelon.” 
hank you,” said Napoleon, “but a watermelon 
for a general is not worth a cross of the Legion of | 
Honor.” 

The grenadier flew into a violent rage. 

“Well, then,” he shouted, “1 suppose that the 
seven wounds that J got at Arcola and at Lodi and 
at Austerlitz and at Friedland go for nothing, eh? | 
My eleven campaigns in Italy, in Egypt, in 
Austria, in Prussia, and in Poland you don’t 
count, | suppose?” 

“Tut, tut, tut!” exclaimed the Emperor. ‘How 
you do get excited when you come to the essential 
point of the whole matter! I make you now a 
chevalier of the Legion for your wounds and your 
campaigns; but don’t tell me any more about your 
watermelon!” 

A similar outburst from a general would have | 
won dismissal and disgrace, but the Emperor was | 
pleased with it when it came from a simple soldier. 

The young Emperor of Germany is the hero of 
the other incident. The German papers relate 
that, during his visit to Helgoland, the Emperor, | 
wishing to study the fortifications of the island, 
expressed an intention to make an ascent in a 
balloon which is kept for the purpose. 

Against this project the Emperor’s brother and 
other officers protested, alleging that the Emperor 


“ 





It rings to prayer for hapless souls 
Entangled in Circean snares, 
Through whose enchantment rarely rolls 
‘ all of Heaven to nobler cares. 
y they troop among the graves, 
With chains of roses round their feet, 
And live or die enamored slaves 
In glorious, deadly Marguerite. 
oO. 


C. AURINGER. 
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should not risk his personal safety in a balloon— 
even a captive one. 

The Emperor persisted, when General von 
Hahnke placed himself bodily in his sovereign’s | 


| way, blocking the path, and at the same time 


declaring that a law of Prussia forbade the King 
to risk his person unnecessarily, or to “travel 


| outside of Europe” without the permission of the 


upper branch of the Prussian legislature. The 
Emperor would violate this law, he declared, if 
he ascended in the balloon. 

The Emperor, who has the reputation of being 
a very headstrong man, stood still a moment, 
while the officers about looked on in wonder at 


| the spectacle of a subject opposing physical force | 


TWO MEN. 


A singular story was brought to light a few 
years ago at the death of a noted capitalist in one 
of our Southern States. 

This man had been for thirty years the head of | 
a large banking interest, and was honored for his 
strict integrity; he was prominent in the chari- 
table and humane societies of the city in which 
he lived; he was the leading member of a church, 
to which he gave liberally; in social life also he 
held high position, and no company of the 
notables of the city was complete without him. 

Not an accusation had ever been brought 
against his morality or honor. Yet men of keen 
perception and all women doubted him; there 
was something unwholesome in the atmosphere 
about him; his eye evaded and shrank from the 
eye of an honest man. 

When he died, it was discovered that he had 
for many years secretly defrauded his partners, 
and in an obscure part of the city had led a vile, 
immoral life. 

A companion picture to this true history is that 
of a man, who at eighteen was sentenced to prison 
for grand larceny for a long term of years. 

Upon the terrible despair which at first over- 


whelmed him there dawned a hope—feeble and | 


He should come out 
He should be a man 


uncertain, but still a hope. 
of that prison some day. 
past middle age, but he should come out. 
should be free, a man among men, and he could 
then live a new life, serving the God Whom he 
had first learned to know in a prison cell. 

The confinement was solitary in this prison. 
He was taught the trade of a weaver. All day 
long, month after month, year after year, he 
worked at his little loom, making the blue fabric 
in which the convicts were clothed, and thinking 
of this hope. 

He rarely saw any man but his keeper; there 
was no way for him to practise the honesty, the 
kindness and the love which he hoped to show 
some day to his fellow-men. He could only hope 
and pray. 


came for his discharge he was a bent, white- 
haired old man. But in his long solitude, he had 
come very near to his God, and he went out from 
the abode of crime with a manly bearing, and a 
face marked by a life of noble thought and high 
purpose. 


He was always an obscure, poor man. He 


made no boast of his religion; but real goodness | 


is not easily hidden, and no one came near him 
who was not made better and happier for contact 
with him. 

The one man who zealously made pure and 
lustrous the outward parts of his life, wholly 
forgot to look to the heart inside. The other, 
heid down to evil and debasing surroundings for 
many years, tried only to make his soul fit for 
God’s eye. 

‘‘Keep thy heart with all diligence,” says the 
great preacher of all ages, ‘for out of it’’—not out 
of our circumstances—‘‘are the issues of life.’’ 


He | 


| 
He aged rapidly in these years. When the time 
| 
| 


to the monarch’s will. 
Then the Emperor embraced General von 
Hahnke, assured him that he was entirely right, 
and afterward presented him with the grand cross 

of the Order of the House of Hohenzollern. 
a Aa 


WONDERS OF CRYSTALS. 

One of the greatest mysteries in the world is the | 
growth of crystals, and one of the most delightful 
occupations in the world is the search for some of 
the crystalline forms that adorn the museums of | 
geology and mineralogy. There is something 
almost startling in the suggestion of life-like forces 
presented by the regular shapes of many crystals. 
A Companion contributor recalls with a thrill of 
interest the summer afternoon when he found the 
first native specimen he had ever picked up. 


It was a large crystal of troostite,—a mineral 
containing zinc and manganese,—and as the 
breaking of the containing rock revealed one of 
its pointed ends, and the beautifully formed angles 
of its long, flesh-colored sides, it seemed almost a 
living thing suddenly released from imprisonment. 

The resemblance between crystalline growth 
and the growth of animals and plants is especially 
striking in regard to the power of healing and 
repairing injuries. This resemblance was dwelt 

upon by Professor Judd in a lecture before the 
| Royal Institution in London last winter. 

If some of the lowest and simplest animals are 
torn asunder, they are not killed, but each separate 
part grows into a perfect animal. In plants this 
power is much more completely developed, while 
crystals possess it toa remarkable degree. It has 
even been shown that a crystal which has been 
| injured will, under certain circumstances, suspend 
its growth over the remainder of its surface until 
the injured part has been repaired. Yet there is 
no real life in the crystal, but simply a force which 
causes its particles to arrange themselves in 
geometrical forms. 

Some rstals, it is believed, have had their 
growth suspended during millions of years, after 
which enormous lapse of time the growth has been 
renewed. Such a process would be impossible to 
animals and plants, although some imaginative 
| Story-writers have treated their readers to won- 
derful accounts of suspended animation in man. 

In one respect, as Professor Judd has pointed | 
out, crystals possess a great advantage over living 
beings like ourselves—they are able to renew their 
youth! This is not because they have discovered 
a Se of the marvellous fountain that 
Ponce de Leon so vainly searched for, but because 
the forces of crystallization are able to renew their 
action even after the greater part of a crystal has | 
been destroyed through age or accident. | 

| 
————-__—_~@o—- 


LION-SHOOTING. 


Every hunter of ferocious wild beasts knows 
what Job meant when he exclaimed, “1 am escaped 
with the skin of my teeth.” Gerard, the famous 
lion-killer, was one dark night waiting at the 
ford of a brook in Algiers, at a spot where a 

certain black lion usually crossed to get his weekly 
| supply of beef from the Arabs’ cattle, corralled 
| on the plain. The hunter sat on a stone that over- 

looked the steep sides of the ford, bracing his feet 
| on a root which curved out of the bank. 


Suddenly, from the other side of the brook, half 
a mile up the hill, he heard the heavy moaning 
that precedes the lion’s roar, and then his full- 
| toned voice belched forth its detonations. 

In a few minutes, opposite to where he was 
sitting, came a sigh and along moan. He looked 
}and saw the eyes of the lion, like two burning 
coals, fastened on him. They disappeared, and 
he heard the lion splashing in the water. Then he 
= the eyes again, glowing at him six paces 
distant. 

Taking aim as accurately as the darkness would 
permit, he pulled the trigger of his rifle, and the 
‘flash revealed the lion struggling in the water. 


| g 
Inlaced 


| Awake! Arise, O reapers! 


| and looked curiously u 


Gerard withdrew his foot from the root, and stood 
ready to fire the second barrel; but he could see 


and hear nothing except the swirl of the brook 
| and the flashes of its foam. 


Unwilling to explore 
such a region of shadows, with a wounded lion 
waiting somewhere in it, he returned to the 
Arabs’ camp. , 

The next morning, on going to the spot of his 
night adventure, the first thing he saw was the 
root on which he had braced his feet cut in two by 
the lion’s teeth, and the bank beneath furrowed 
by his claws. At the edge of the brook a small 


| piece of bone was found. The ball had broken 
| the lion’s shoulder, but not a trace of him could 
| be found that day. 

The next day the Arabs found him on the side | 


He charged them, and would 
have made short work of men and horses had he 
not dragged after him a broken leg. Gerard 
found him halting in a small opening, lashing his 
tail and growling. On the other side of the brook 
were sixty armed but trembling Arab horsemen. 

Gerard dismounted and started after the lion, 
who had gone into a thicket. A stone thrown 
in caused the lion to dash out. The hunter fired; 
his ball struck the beast in the forehead. He fell, 
but instantly reared on his hind-legs. The second 
ball pierced the heart, and he fell over dead. 


of the mountain. 


> 


For the Companion. 


THE LOST HARVEST. 


Beneath the crimson sunset waved fields of amber 


ra 


ain, 

with slanting sunbeams, like skeins of golden 
rain ; 

And in the rustling billows the winds were charmed to 
rest— 


The weary winds of even whose home was in the west. 
The last bright eve of Autumn waned softly into gray— 
But fair, deserted harvest, no reapers came thy way! 


No silver sickle gleaming, no rin 


ging of the scythe, 
No songs from out the barley of b 


usy workers blithe, 


| No faces glad and ruddy amid the bending wheat, 


And on the dusty road-side no sound of ——s feet. 
The darkness gravely falling, the owl’s despondent call, 
The ghostly mists arising, the sadness—that was all. 


And so the west grew sober, its melting beauty spent, 

And night raised in the welkin her star lit shadow tent. 

And Winter, swift returning, like some pale exile old, 

Shook out his frosty garments and brought the deathly 

And all the harvest’s glory was bound with snow and 
‘oO 


O reapers of the harvest—too late ! —The flelds are lost ! 


| Alas! for life’s rich promise, when thus it finds a doom, 


And death o’ertakes its splendour before God’s reapers 
come. 

Why wait the deathly frost, 

And then, half-blind with weeping, behold the harvest 


ost ? 
Awake! Arise! Already ye see the waning light— 
The skies are fading. The Winter comes 


Go forth! 
to-night. ERNEST WARBURTON SHURTLEFF. 
=~, 
LAST OF HIS RACE. 


When Lady Duff-Gordon was in Cape Colony, in 


1863, she paid a visit to Gnadenthal, a Moravian | 


missionary station, founded in 1736. “A lovely 
spot,” she calls it; “ta large village nestled in a 


| deep valley, surrounded by high mountains on 
| three sides, and a lower range in front.” 





There was no right-and-left nonsense about a 
pair of cowhide boots. Each boot was constructed 
jou the utility model, and was quite as bad a misfit 
| for one foot as for the other. It would have been 
| possible, no doubt, to mold it into something like 
| the contour of one’s foot, but this was prevented 
| by the watchful oversight of the boy’s father, who 
| insisted that the same boot should never be worn 
on the same foot two days in succession. | 
When the boots were pulled off at night, they 
were carefully placed side by side in such a way 
that there could be no mistake as to which foot 
each had encased during the day, and next morning 
| came the reverse wear—not by any means the least 
| serious reverse of the boy’s life. ; ; 

And with Sunday came the duty of making the 
boots presentable. What a task It was to coax a 
polish upon them! If they were not as red as 
brick-dust, they were saturated with grease, and 
}in either case to bring forth a shine was impos- 
sible. 

The boy of to-day, in his neatly fitting, finely 
fashioned shoes of calfskin, can have no concep- 
tion of the sufferings of his sire in his cowhides. 
If he could have, he would perhaps smile audibly 
at his father’s occasional laudation of the good 
old times. 

i 
SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE. 

A certain skilful practitioner had a number of 
charity patients, whom he faithfully attended as 
occasion required, expecting and receiving only 
such reward as comes from the comfort of doing 
good. Among these patients was old Martha, a 
well-preserved relic of ‘‘befo’ de wah.” Being up 
to all the ways of her white neighbors, she took 
the “grippe,” and immediately sent for her medical 
adviser. 


“Why, Aunt Martha, you don’t mean to tell me 
that you’re under the weather.” 

“I’se a way undah it, doctah, away undah it.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“I doan know what it is, doctah, but I got it 
pow’ ful bad.” 

The doctor readily comprehended the trouble; 
and writing out the proper prescription, he gave it 
to the excellent but aching Martha, and told her to 
put it in a tumbler of water, stir it well each time, 
and take a teaspoonful three times a day. Then 
assuring her that he would look after her atten- 
tively, he departed. 

The next day he found his patient much im 
proved, and by the third day she was in an 
advanced stage of convalescence. 

“OQ doctah,” she exclaimed, “yo’ med’cine am 
| simply pow’ful. I stir it and I take it jes’ like you 

say, and I feel better ebery time.” 

“Well,” said he, “perhaps you won’t need any 
more; let me see how much you have left.” 
| Old Martha lumbered across the room, and 
| brought from the shelf a tumbler half-full of 
| water. 
| 





“Why, what’s this?” he inquired. 
“Why, dat, doctah, is the med’cine yo’ lef’ me, 
and I was very cahful to stir it every time jes’ like 
you say.’ 
i “Yes; well, Martha, I don’t believe you'll require 
any more of it; the fact is, I didn’t know myself 
how powerful it was.” And fishing out his pre- 
scription, which was rather the worse for its three 
days’ bath, he went away impressed with the 
| belief that the mysteries of medicine had not half 
been told. 


But the | 


approach to it was “over a mighty queer road and | 


through a river,” and in the Cape cart, driven by a 


| Hottentot driver, she and her fellow-passengers 
| were rattled “like dice in a box.” 
her mother: 


She writes to 


I must tell you what struck me most. I asked 
one of the Herrnhut brethren whether there were 
any real Hottentots, and he said, “Yes, one;” and 
the next morning, as I sat waiting for early prayers 
under the big oak-trees in the square, he came up, 
followed by a tiny old man hobbling along with a 
long stick to support him. 

“Here,” said he, “is the last Hottentot; he is a 
hundred and seven years old, and lives all alone.” 

I looked at the little, wizened, yellow face, and 
was shocked that he should be dragged up likea 
beast to be stared at. A feeling of pity which was 


| something like remorse fell upon me, and my eyes 


filled as I rose and stood before him, so tall and 
like a tyrant and oppressor, while he uncovered 
his poor little old snow-white head, and peered up 
in my face. 

I led him to the seat, helped him to sit down, and 
said in Dutch, “Father, 1 hope you are not tired; 
you are old.” 


He saw and heard as well as ever, and spoke 
“Yes, l am above a | 


good Dutch in a firm voice. 
hundred years old, and alone—quite alone.” 
I sat beside him, and he put his head on one side 
) at me with his faded, but 
still piercing little wild eyes. Perhaps he had a 
erception of what I felt—yet I hardly think so. 
?erhaps he thought I was in trouble, for he crept 
up close to me, and put one tiny paw into my 
hand, which he stroked with the other, and asked, 
ee colored people, if I had children. 
“ res, ’ 
patted my hand again, and said, *“God bless them!” 
It was a relief to feel that he was pleased, for I 
should have felt like a murderer if my curiosity 
had added a moment’s pain to so tragic a fate. 
His look was not quite human, physically speak- 
ing: a good head, small wild-beast eyes, piercing 
and restless; cheek-bones strangely high and 


| prominent, nose quite flat, mouth rather wide; 


thin, shapeless lips, and an indescribably small, 
long, pointed chin, with a very little soft white 


| woolly beard; his head covered with extremely | 


short close white wool, which ended round the poll 
in little ringlets. 

His hands and feet were like those of an English 
child of seven or eight, and in person he was 
about the size of a child of eleven. 
teeth, and though shrunk to nothing, was very 
little wrinkled in the face and not at all in the 
hands, which were dark brown, while his face was 
yellow. 





~e— 
COWHIDE BOOTS. 

The cowhide boot, writes a correspondent 

who worea pair forty years ago, was neither a 

thing of beauty nor a joy forever. It was plain 


I said, “‘at home in England,” and he} 


He had all his | 


MEXICAN MANNERS, 

Mrs. Gooch, in her book, “Face to Face With the 
Mexicans,” says that again and again, on halting 
| to admire the flowers in the court of a handsome 
house, she was invited by the lady of the house to 
enter and inspect them. After she had looked at 
the plants, she was sure to be invited into the sa/a, 
where chocolate was served, and on departing, 
with her hands full of flowers, she received a 

| Warm embrace, a cordial shake of the hand, and a 

| *God be with you.” 

If friends meet twenty times a day, the ceremony 
of hand-shaking is gone through with each time. 
In passing a friend, driving, riding, or walking, 
the hat is removed entirely from the head. 

Mrs. Gooch saw on the Calle Plateros one day 
two splendid carriages, each occupied by one man. 
| On approaching each other, the carriages were 
| halted, both men alighted, removed hats, shook 
hands, embraced, talked for a few moments, again 
embraced, shook hands, bowed, took off hats, and 
each entered his carriage and went his way. 

A vein of sentiment runs through the intercourse 
of ladies with each other. A spray of flowers 
sent by one lady to another will be first pinned 
over the donor’s heart, and the pin left in the 
spray to indicate that she has worn it. 


SS 


COMPLETE LETTER-WRITERS. 


Manuals of correspondence or “complete letter- 
writers” are dangerous things to depend upon. 
Not many years ago, a young man who wished to 
| win the hand of a young lady pondered long over 

the proper and most effective way of addressing 
her. 

At last he found, in a manual of somewhat wide 
circulation, a form fora letter which pleased him 
very much. It seemed to express his sentiment 

stly. The letter bore the title: 
° ‘rom a young gentleman to a young lady, 
| making an ardent but dignified offer of marriage.” 

He copied out the letter, signed it with his name, 
and sent it to the lady. 

After some days of anxious waiting, he received 
a letter the superscription and postmark of which 
| indicated surely that it came from the young lady. 
| He tore open the envelope eagerly and read: 
| “Turn over the leaf in your manual; you will 
| find my answer at the top of the opposite page.” 
| He seized his manual, and in the place indicated, 
| found a brief and sharply formal letter, entitled : 
“From a young lady to a gentleman, peremp 
| torily refusing an offer of marriage.” 

She was the possessor of a copy of the same 
| manual! 
| - +e 


even to ugliness, and a constant source of dis- | 


comfort as long as it lasted. It was always so 
short that it tortured the toes, or so long and so 
roomy in the instep that the heel was perpetually 
rubbing up and down, like the modern elevator. 
When new its symmetry was like that of a stove- 
pipe elbow, but after a few wettings it became as 
wrinkled as a calf’s neck. 

The boy of that period almost invariably re- 
moved his boots at night in a thoroughly soaked 
condition,—in spite of a reputation for being 
waterproof, they took in water like a sponge,— 
and as they were sure to dry in the most incon- 
venient shape, or rather shapelessness, it was a 
work of patience for their owner to force his feet 
into them again the next morning. 

With a clothespin inserted in each strap, to save 


his fingers from being cut to the bone, the unhappy | 


youth tugged and pulled until his arms were 
almost dislocated at the shoulder, and around the 


| base-board and at the door-bottoms were the marks 


of his vigorous kickings, without which his utmost 
strength would have come to nothing. 


THE “OLD WOMAN.” 


Sailors commonly speak of the captain of the 
ship as “the old man.” It was left for a stout 
| Norwegian quartermaster to invent an equally 
appropriate designation for the captain’s wife. 
| 


The young wife of a certain commander in the 
navy was expected to visit her husband’s ship. 
|The gig had been sent ashore for her, and the 
| captain stood on deck watching for her return. 

The quartermaster also was on the lookout, and 
with the aid of his telescope caught sight of the 
returning boat first. He walked up to his com- 
=_— officer, touched his hat respectfully, and 
saic 
| “The gig’s coming, captain, and I think the old 

woman is in her, sir.” 

The captain looked at the Norwegian’s innocent 
face, and saw that no disrespect was intended. If 
the captain was “the old man,” naturally enough 
| his wife must be “the old woman.” The inte i. 

gence was accepted, therefore, in the spirit in 

which it had been offered. 
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For the Companion. | 


DAISY’S CALENDAR.—XI. 


| 
Here’s N-o-v with a flurry of snow, 
And a north wind rioting high and low; 
We can hear him shout, “Come out! Come out! | 
And we'll wrestle and race and whirl about | 
Till your hearts beat quick and your faces glow.” 
We will! We will! though the air is chill, | 
We’ll race to grandma’s over the hill, 
For that’s the place where we love to go. | 
And we'll peep at the turkeys, Daisy, my dear, 
And perhaps we’ll hint that we’d like to know | 
Just how many dozens of aunts and cousins | 
Thanksgiving will bring to share her cheer, | 
And to make us remember the bleak November | 
As the rarest, rosiest time o’ the year. 


——_~@r— 


For the Companion. 
THE LIVE DOLL SHOW. 


WE were getting up a 
fair, and were on the 
lookout, of course, for | 
everything novel and 
attractive in the way of 





The 
rious exhibitions of dolls 
which have been recently 


entertainment. va- 


given in the city sug- 
gested to one active mind 
the idea of a live doll 
show, and this,as planned 
and carried out by a 
special committee, proved 
so popular and success- 
ful a feature of the fair, 
that I have thought a 
description of it might be 
interesting to some one 
else in like search for 
ideas. 

The dolls were repre- 
sented by children and 
young girls from six to 
sixteen years old, the 
parts being allotted ac- 
cording to age and size. 

Two of the youngest 
children were baby dolls, 
and were dressed in long 
white slips and close caps, 
from which escaped soft 
curls of ‘‘real hair.” 

One lay in a crib with 
closed eyes, which popped 
open when she was lifted 
up. Her head, arms and 
hands were movable, and were placed in various | 
positions by the exhibitor. 

The other baby sat in a high chair with a 
rattle in its hand. It was a crying doll, and when 
pressed at the waist, uttered a shrill, mechanical 
squeak. 

The Edison Talking Doll was a little girl about 
ten years old. She was dressed in a pretty peas- 
ant costume, and when wound up with a watch- 
man’s rattle, after the fashion of Mrs. Jarley’s | 




















Wax figures, recited “Jack and Jill” with a 
Monotonous, indistinct utterance, and an immov- | 
able countenance. 

The bride. doll was, of course, gorgeous in 


and carried a bunch of 


White satin and tulle, 


| white roses, which she lifted to her' face and | 


lowered again with a jerky motion. One little | 
boy doll was dressed as Lord Fauntleroy, and | 
another as George Washington. 

These were jointed 
dolls, and could be 
made to sit down or 
stand up, turn their 
heads, ete. 

“Ounie San" was 
in full Japanese cos- 
tume, and when 
wound up, waved her 
great fan slowly to 
and fro. 

There was a nun, a 
walking doll and a 
rag doll, which lay 
limply across a chair, 
and flopped about 
helplessly when it was 
handled. 

In fact, all the fa- 
vorite styles of dolls 
were represented in 
this remarkable show. 

The dolls were ar- 
ranged around the 
| sides of the room, each 
| having about its neck 








a placard bearing its name, its price, which was | 


| generally absurdly high, and the name of its 
| donor or lender. 

The names of Mrs. Harrison, Queen Victoria, 
the little King of Spain, the Mikado, and other | 
well-known characters appeared as contributors 
of dolls, which in some cases were said to have | 
heen dressed by the fair hands of the giver. 





|I don’t want to!’ said Millie. 
reason ?”’ 


Spectators of the show were admitted in groups, | 
and the young ladies in charge of the room acted 
as exhibitors, winding up the mechanical dolls, 
and adding much to the general entertainment by 
their descriptions and comments. 

The dolls were allowed intervals of rest from 
their constrained attitudes, and were further 
refreshed by relays of ice-cream and cake, which 
they ate with an appetite scarcely to have been 
expected of wood, wax and china. 

Two rehearsals were found to be sufficient to 
train the youthful actors in their parts, and even 
the youngest succeeded in preserving the neces- 
sary rigidity of muscle and immobility of counte- 
nance to a surprising degree. 

The Live Doll Show was pronounced a great | 
success by the managers of our fair, and I hope | 
it may prove equally successful in the hands of 
any one who cares to repeat the experiment. 


~~@>—-—_—_——— 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Mamma wished to call on a near neighbor, and 
she thought that Millie would be contented to 
stay at home with Nero, the great Newfoundland, 
as she would be away only a few minutes. ‘No, 
“What is the 
asked mamma. ‘Nero will keep you | 
safe.’ “Oh,’’ cried Millie, ‘‘Nero isn’t folks, 
and I don’t want to stay all by my lonesome !”’ 








“G’an’ma,”’ said Dora, with a wise and impor- 
tant air, ‘“Tarrie tan't say her words plain ‘tall. 
She alwus says ‘roos’er.’”’ “And what do you 
say?’ asked grandma. ‘Oh,"’ said Dora, confi- 


| dently, **I alwus say ‘roo’ter!’ "’ 








THE LIVE DOLLS. 


For the Companion. 
OUR LITTLE BLACK FLY. | 
A little black fly outlived his kin, | 


And when frosty and cold grew the weather, 
Through our wide-open window he softly flew in, | 
For he thought our house fine as a feather. | 


He slipped quietly behind the curtains in the | 


bay-window and had another argument with 
Toddy, while mamma, who understood that 
some sort of a struggle was going on, watched 
him silently. 

At length he remarked, ‘‘Well, mamia, I’m 


| going to spend my silver piece right straight 


So daily from kitchen to parlor he fits, 
And he eats as much as he’s able; 

On sweetmeats and cakes he familiarly sits, 
As he dines at the family table. | 


——— 


For the Companion. 


TOD’S HALF-DOLLAR. 


Tod was curled in a heap on the back kitchen 
stairs, studying his spelling lesson. 

He heard the washerwoman talking to Mary, 
the cook, but he was too absorbed to hear what 
they were saying. Gradually Bridget stopped | 
her rubbing, and began to tell Mary how her | 
little sick Nora had lost her one treasure, an old | 
wooden doll, which had accidentally fallen from 
the window ledge into the cistern and was quite | 
ruined. 

Nora’s mother had a soft, Irish voice, and 
when she told how her little one grieved for her 
lost baby, while she herself could not get her 
another, having scarcely enough money to pay 
the rent, a surprised expression crept into Tod’s | 
round face. He had been listening several 
minutes without really intending it. 

He closed his speller, and dropping his chin | 
into his hands had a long, still talk with Toddy | 
Benton. 


The result was that he walked into mamma’s | 
room and asked, soberly, ‘‘Mamma, can I spend | 
the fifty cents uncle gave me for anything I want ?” | 


“Certainly, dear.” | 





away,’ and crossing to the mantel he slipped the 
hoarded half-dollar into his pocket. 

Then he trudged down town to the doll counter 
in a large store. The array of dollies confused 
him a little, but the kind-hearted shop-girl helped 
him select a blushing, blue-eyed baby with a mop 
of tight, flaxen curls, for which, after one last 
glance, Tod parted with his shining silver wheel. 

He ran straight home and into the kitchen, 
where Bridget was pinning on her shawl. 

‘‘Here, Bridget,’’ he said, ‘‘here’s a doll for 
Nora. I heard what you said about hers, so I 
bought her this one all myself.”’ 

He grew suddenly shy, and ran upstairs to 
his own room. 

Bridget kissed the doll and Tod’s sealskin cap 
which had fallen on the floor, and finally went 
home leaving fervent messages of thanks and 
blessing with Mary. 

Mamma kissed Tod tenderly as she tucked him 
into bed that night. 

“Tam glad you bought Nora a doll, my boy,” 
she said, smiling down at him. ‘*Was it hard to 
give up the knife, Tod ?”’ 

‘Awful hard, mamma,”’ sighed Tod, wistfully. 
“T did want that white-handled one.”’ 

‘‘But aren’t you happier ?”’ 

‘Yes, Tam,’ he declared, thumping his pillow | 
into a great dent, and nestling his head in it. 
«Yes, mamma.”’ 

And ten minutes later he was having a beauti- 
ful dream. LiLuran L. PRICE. 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


z. 
CHARADE. 

First. 
In truth Tam a welcome sight 
To weary travellers, day or night. 

Second. 
I paint you pictures manifold 
That mortal eyes may not behold. 

Whole. 
The earliest grief, the earliest glee 
Of every child is found in me. 


2. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 43 letters, contains a 
— that now agitates the public mind, and 
the answer to the same. 

The 1, 2, 5, 16, 25, 21, 14, 12 is the name of a living 
American poet. 

The 20, 13, 10, 4, 8, 3, 11, 24, 43 is the title of one of 
his poems. 

The 6, 34, 32, 9, 7, 38 is the name of a deceased 
American poet. 

The 17, 18, 19, 26, 23 

The 36, 37, 40, 39, 22, 42 is to separate. 

The 29, 35, 31, 28 is an excavation. 

The 27, 30, 33 is an exclamation. 

COUSIN FRANK. 


3. 


CUTTINGS. 






. 15, 41 is an excuse. 





1. Cut off the last three 
letters of the goddess of 
justice, and leave an arti 
cle in daily use. 

2. Cut off the last two 
letters of to place, and 
leave the highest perfec- 
tion. 

3. Cut off the last four 
letters of one who twists 
silk, and leave a stroke. 

4. Cut off the last three 
letters of frequently, and 
leave noting reference to 
time. 

5. Cut off the last three 
letters of robberies, and 
leave a useful article. 

6. Cut off the last three 
letters of a genus of fossil 
conchifers, and leave a 
game. 

7. Cut off the last three 
letters of the religion of 
Mahomet, and leave a 
verb. 

8. Cut off the last two 
letters of to tune, and 
leave noting nearness. 

9. Cut off the last letter 
of a turner’s lathe, and 
leave to cast. 

10. Cut off the last letter 
of asubject for discussion, 
and leave a pronoun. 

11. Cut off the last four 
letters of aside (obsolete), 
and leave at a distance. 

The remaining words, 
connected, will form a 
well-known proverb con- 
taining good advice. 


4. 
TWO DIAMONDS. * 
* 
. * . 
. . * . . 


I. 


1. In peace and plenty. 2. A plant and its fruit 
used for food. 3. An Athenian philosopher, 427— 
347 B.C. 4. An American philanthropist who died 
on Novy. 4, 1869. 5. To expiate. 6. A short poem. 
7. In many and plenty. 


II. 


1. In hill and dale. 2. Track worn by a wheel. 
3. Families. 4. A city in India, captured on Nov. 
12, 1857. 5. An opinion. 6. A drunkard. 7. In 
work and win. Cc. 


b. 
5. 
RIDDLE. 


You may hunt me in the highlands, 
Over hills and dales; 

You may hear me in the parlor 
When you practise scales; 

Anon I’m in the kitchen, 
And though I have no feet, 

I often rise to change my guise 


And then I’m good to eat. A.M. P. 





Conundrums. 


Why is George MacDonald, the novelist and 
poet, like a handsome cradle? He is a nice Scot 
(nice cot). 

When is a tree most polite? 
(bows) are many. 

What fort is guarded by lovers? Beaufort. 

What is England’s most precious stone? Glad- 
stone. 

— is the longest night of the year? 
night. 

When does a fearless mountaineer meet more 
than his match? When he comes across a boulder 
(bolder). 


When its boughs 


A fort- 


in October 22. 


1. Ist stanza—Alone, lane. 2d stanza—Well, ale. 
3d stanza—All, hall, he. 4th stanza—Anew, Alene, 
ween. 5th stanza—Low, ah! ha! 6th stanza—Hal, 
Hallowe’en. 

2. Stars, Upharsin, Mocking-bird, Mowis, Evan- 
geline, Roebuck, Ohio, Flute, Acadie, Lotus, 
Louisiana, Spider, Asphodel, Ishmael, Nut-shell, 
Trumpet- flower, Sycamore.— Summer of All 
Saints. 

3. H-ere, A-gain, L-anguish, L-end, O-rally, 


Answers to Puzzles 





| W-ill, E-late, E-at, N-either.—Hallowe’en. 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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medicine. 


| 


TWO VERSIONS. 

People who are frightened are not always con- 
scious of what they do or say at the time; they 
frequently report themselves to have been per- 
fectly calm and self-possessed in cases of real or 
fancied danger, while eye-witnesses tell a very 
different story. Litthe Mary Woods had spent most 
of her life in the country, and she had no more 
fear of a cow than of a kitten; but when her 
seventeen-year-old city cousin Frances came to 
the farm one summer, Mary learned that there | 
Was at least one person in the world to whom a 
cow was an object of terror. 





Frances had gone berrying with her little cousin, 
and as the bars between the berry pasture and the 
adjoining field happened to be down, a gentle, 
harmless cow had wandered through the opening 
till she came quite close to the children. Frances, 
in describing the scene to her aunt, said: 

“Of course, Aunt Sally, I didn’t want Mary to 
know I was afraid of a cow, but 1 really thought | | 
should scream when I looked up and saw that 
dreadful, glaring-eyed creature close at our heels. 
Still I was perfectly calm, and I just walked 
mye kly but firmly to ‘the stone wall, taking Mary 

the hand, and I said, ‘Let’s climb over this wall, | 


ary; I see some splendid bushes over on the | 
other side!’ and she followed me right over. 

“She asked me a little while afterward if I | 
was afraid of cows, but I was very busy picking | 
berries just then, and the child didn’t repeat her 
question. I wouldn’t have had her suspect I was 
so frightened for anything.” 

That night, when the small Mary was gettin 
ready for bed, she said, ‘Mother, do you Snow 1 
truly think cousin Frances is afraid of cows!” 

“Why?” said Mrs. Woods. 

“Well,” said the supposed-to-be unsuspecting 
child, “you know we were picking berries in 
grandpa’s hill-pasture, and Mr. Fox’s ‘Brindle’ 

ot in there, and she came close up to us. Cousin 

‘rances had been busy picking, and she didn’t 
hear Brindle till she gave a little ‘moo.’ And 
then cousin Frances turned just as pale; and she 
grabbed my hand, and dragged me along to the 
wall as fast as ever she could, and she said, ‘Let’s 
climb over this cow, Mary; I see some splendid 
cows over on the other side!’ 

“16 was the very worst place in the whole wall 
to get over, and the berries weren’t big at all! 
And,” concluded the small sage, “1 asked her if 
she was afraid of cows, and she didn’t answer me; 
so | persume she didn’t want to tell a wrong 
story !” 


+e 


OBEYING ORDERS. 

“Government employees include a good many 
very odd men,” said a chief clerk of a government 
bureau, lately. “Some of them are very hard to 
manage, and none more so than the painfully 
matter-of-fact and over-exact men, who require 
an explicit order for every bit of work they under- 
take, and literally can do nothing at all without a 
copy. 

“One of the most singular of these was Blifkins— 
Granny Blifkins, as we used to call him, somewhat 
unkindly. He was the most literal man I ever 
knew. 

“Once, before I became chief clerk, we had a 
chief who was extremely economical of govern. 
ment property—which was a good fault, if it was 
a fault at all. 

“One time he came into the room and, looking | 
over Blifkins’s shoulder, found him making a 
small official computation on a large sheet of white 
paper. 

“*When you have a memorandum or a computa- 
tion to make,’ said the chief, pleasantly, ‘it would 
be better to take a small piece of paper for it than 
a large one.’ 

* *Yes, sir,’ said Blifkins, respectfully. 

“Then he ~ eeded to tear up the large sheet | 
and throw it in the waste-basket, and taking out a | 
small piece, recommenced his computation on 
that!” 


+ 
1 | 





BREAD LAWS. 
A recent number of the Baker’s Helper gives an | 
account of the laws which regulate the making and 
selling of bread in various countries. The laws of 
France in this respect are very strict, and are | 
enforced with the utmost vigor. 


The French baker is not only required to conform 
to laws regarding weight, but he is also told at 
what price he must sell his bread. He is further | 
réquired to deposit a certain sum of money in the | 
hands of the municipal authorities as a surety of | 
good behavior. In the large fortified cities he has | 
to keep a specified quantity of flour on hand to | 
provide for warlike emergencies. 

In Germany laws of similar import are in exist- 
ence, and are enforced with such severity that no 
baker ever dreams of defying them. 

The British law regulates the weight of loaves | 
and makes provision for the cleanliness and venti- | 
lation of the bakeshops. The price is left to | 
— itself by trade competition. 

he Ontario act empowers municipalities to 
engage officers for the prevention of fraud, and 
clothes them with authority to confiscate all bread 
found to be of light weight. The bread seized in 
this way is turned over to charitable institutions 
for the use of the inmates. 


—t____~<@)>——__ 
POLITENESS, 


The fine courtesy of the old-time “knights of the 
road,” who robbed people of quality with their 
hats in their hands, and made profound obeisances 
before and after taking their purses, is not, it 
seems, unrivalled in the present less formal age. 


A gentleman, who lives in a retired and lonely 
district just outside a great city, has met thieves 
on two or three occasions when going home late at 
night. 

One evening he was seized by a man 
demanded his watch. 

“Oh!” gasped the gentleman, “‘you are the same 
rascal who took my watch two months ago.’ 

“I hope,” said the thief, very politely, but with- 
out loosening his hold on the gentleman’ 8 throat, 
“I surely hope your honor has been able to pur- 
chase another!” 


who 


— +0) | 
A SENTIMENTAL young Bostonian is fond of 
sauntering about the Common in the very early 
morning. At that hour, he says, the place is so 
still that one can almost hear the bark of the trees. | 


“Brown's Vermifuge Comfits,”’ or worm loz- 
enges, give greater satisfaction than any other worm 
25 cents a box. [Adv. 





BRIGGS'S PATENT TRANSFER PATTERNS. 
Twelve good designs with full instructions 


how to stamp, sent on receipt of 5 cents. 
J. WALKER, Box C, 3, Irvington, New Jersey. 


The Baby’s Delight 
Exercising Machine 


Is an invaluable aid to every 
mother. It amuses the baby, 
and at the same time gives 
him an exercise that is high- 
ly beneficial; strengthens 
his limbs, prevents bow legs, 
teaches him to walk, and 
gives him a general strength 
and vigor which will go far 
to ward off all infantile dis- 
Price, $3.00. 

‘or Circulars. 

Jo., Salem, Mass, 
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The Wilder Manufac me 


BRUSH STUDIES 


ILLUSTRATED with COLORED PLATES y LIDA 
CLARKSON, is the Leading Feature of INGALLS’ 
HOME ART MAGAZINE. Other pop- 
ular departments are EASY LESSONSIN ART ,HOUSE 

HOLD DECORATION, CHINA PAINTING, DOMESTIC 
HELPs FOR THE HOME, THE KING’s DAUGHTERS, 
FANCY WORK AND ARTISTIC NOVELTIES, CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, ANSWERS TO QUERIES, etc. Each 
number is finely IL LUSTRATED. Subscribers keep 
the Magazine asa TEXT BOOK for future reference. 
Single copies 15 cents; $1.00 per year. 


LIDA CLARKSON’S “— 
Easy Lessons in Drawing and Painting. 


First and Second Series. Price, 
one doing, or wishing to do, DRAWING or PAINTING 
should own these Books. The ILLUSTRATIONS made 
expressly for these Booksare practical ; the INSTRUC- 
TIONS areso plain that a child can understand and use 
them. We will send I of these oks 


to any one sending us 35 cents 

FREE! | (stamps taken) fora three months’ 
5 | 
Ingalls Home and Art Magazine, | 


® trial subscription to 
dress J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


<3 Breakfast Cocoa 


=~ 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 





centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 

ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


An illustrated book 
about Exercise and the 
use of Chest Weights, 
Rowing Machines, etc., by 
Dr. Davip OrR EDSON. 





Also our complete and 
artistic Catalogue of 
Gymnasium, Exercising, 
and Outing Goods will 
be sent FREE to re- 
sponsible parties. 


MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 26 W. 23d St, N.Y. City. 
THE ae THAT ARE STAMPED 


On the Toe 





Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPECIAL.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popula 
ecclety Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending u 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 








LOOK WELL, 
FIT WELL, 


oi 


WEAR WELL, | 


AND ARE 
Superior 


To all Others. 
For Sale by the 
Trade generally, and 


| obtainable direct from the makers, who will send a 


POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST, 
Fully Descriptive, to any applicant. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 








Our Mail Trade 
is largely 
Male Trade, 


(This is our Fall pun.) 
Send us your name ona | 
postal card and we will 
mail you samples of our 
goods including our 


FALL SPECIALTIES, 
No, 1.—Our $15. -50 Suit, 
No. 2.—Our $1 50 Over- 
coat. Sent everywhere 
in U. S. by mail or ex- 
press. Full line of pant 
goods always sent for 


the Famous Plymouth Rock 
$3 Pants is our leader. 


uth Rock Pants C 
~ at 11 to 25 Eliot St., 





Address all } Plymo a 


Mn rr seven stores in Boston and a store in Wash- 
cago. | = Toledo, Dayton, Little 
Rich mond. Va. Birmingham, la., 
Worcester, Mass., T’ oy, N. Y., “Macon, Ga., Memphis, 
enn., Nashville, Tenn. ., Dallas, Tex., Augusta, ( ia., 
Davenport, Iowa, Columbus, Ga., Galveston, Tex. . 
Waco, New. Orleans, La., Pensacola, Fhe. 
Atlanta, Ga., Manchester, N. H., Concord, N. 
Montgomery, Ala., New + 2., ‘Conn., ringfie He 
Mass., Newport, Bar Harbor, Cottage City, antucket, 
Kansas, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Austin, Tex., San An- 
onio, Tex. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000. 








ALLCOCKS 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 


ALLcock’s Porous PLAsTErs are unapproachable in cura- 


tive properties, rapidity and safety of action, and are the only 


reliable plasters ever produced. 


They have successfully stood the test of over thirty years’ use 


‘by the public; their virtues have never been equalled by the un- 
|scrupulous imitators who have sought to trade upon the reputa- 


tion of ALLcock’s by making plasters with holes in them, and 


'claiming them to be “just as good as ALLcock’s.” 


Attcock’s Porous PLasters stand to-day endorsed by not 


patients who have proved their e 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 





|only the highest medical authorities, but by millions of grateful 


fficacy as a household remedy. 
Ask for | 








| Aticock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. | 








Mention this Paper. 


Pianos and Organs delivered FREE on test 
trial no matter where you live. 





You Can Get a New 
and Save 


PIANO, Money 


We can prove this to you if you will 
write to us for our new Piano Cata- 
logue. The fest in existence. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


We send it free to any address. It 
fully explains our plan of 


EASY PAYMENTS. 


WRITE TO-DAY, DON’T DELAY. 


Old Established 
( and Reliable. ) bb 77 yo te 














CORNISH & CO., 








BUY THE BEST. 


SEELY’S 


CELEBRATED 


Flavoring 
Extracts. 


VANILLA, LEMON, 
and Assorted Flavors. 


DONT ruin oer Cake, Ice 
‘ Cream and —y ay te 
ng r extra 
have stood the test 13 
4 29 years, 


» Ask yourgrocer forthem 
Sample pee mail - receipt 


SEELY MFG. CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Donald Kennedy, 
Roxbury, Mass. 





Dear Sir: I took your Medi- 


cal Discovery for one year for 


When 
the 


‘Scrofula on my knee. 
I began I was told by 


|Doctors my limb would have 
'to be amputated, but it cured 


me. Well, that was 13 years 
ago and no signs of it since. 
I thought you “and the world 
ought to know it. 


Yours very truly, 
Mrs. M. D. Datron, 


Aug. 8, 1891. Edina, Mo. 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery sold every- 
where. Price $1.50. 





Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2 ct. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all pets, or mailed on receipt of 


price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, | New 


rork. 





; 
i) 


As a Flesh Prod n be 
no question but that pyr sees om 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophospites 


Of Lime — _ a —_ 
any. ha 
i rent eal a day by the use 
of it. It cures 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, rg COUGHS AND 
eee a AN ina Pp FORMS: ,A WASTING Dis. 


Be sure ion }.. sae vane we . suave oe 
, poor imitations, 
sesesesesesesesesem 
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NOVEMBER 5, 1891. 


THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. _ 











HIS DISADVANTAGES. 


Heber Jenkins was one of those people who are 
ready to prove at all times that their lack of 
success in what they undertake is due to causes 
quite apart from themselves. It cannot be said 
that this faculty made Heber Jenkins happy, but 
it seemed to afford him a certain degree of satis- 
faction. ‘It doos beat all,” he often said, “shaow 
everythin’ hes allus gone right th’ other way 0’ 
th’ grain w’th me ever sense I was born! 


“Jn th’ fust place, thar was my brother Abe’s 
dyin’; he was the oldest, an’ ef he hedn’t ’a’ died 
when heedid, like’s not I wouldn’t ’a’ hed ter lay 
aout time tryin’ ter git eddikation over t’ ‘th’ 
Ashville ’Cademy,—whar I never larnt a nameable 
thing,—jest cause ’twas fttin’ th’ oldest Jenkins 
sh’d hey a taste o’ books! 

“Well, then, when I come home, in course mf 
band was all aout, ’s fur’s farmin’ was consarned, 
put I hed ter put right to, and work like all pos- 
sessed, hoein’ an’ grubbin’ raoun’, an’ frequent 
not gittin’ more’n a couple of haours’ stiddy rest 
fr’m mornin’ till sundaown, ’xcept when it come 
meal-time; an’ father all the time kinder haoundin’ 
of me on ter work ev’ry time he see me settin’ 
daown er leanin’ up anywheres. Seemed ter 
consider ’t1] was lazy if 1 stopped workin’ ter 
kinder look raound ’s much es a minute. 

“Well, then, ther’ was my marryin’! I was so 
well-favored by nater thet all the gals they smiled 
on me continerous, an’ finally I tuk up with 
‘Mandy Hobbs. 

“She was a pooty gal, an’ hes been a good 
woman, an’ I aint got nothin’ ter say agin her; but 
ye see her father kep’ a shoe shop, an’ ther’ warn’t 
no special call fer shoes, so he didn’t git very 
forehanded. 

“To be sure he made some, peggin’ an’ mendin’ ; 
but I warn’t no hand ter peg, try ’s I might; so 
after hitchin’ long a spell t’gether, him an’ me 
giv’ up tryin’ ter kerry on the trade in comp’ny; 
an’ es we hed a few words ’baout it, I tuk ’Mandy 
an’ aour two little gals an’ come over t’ this farm; 
an’ it proved ter be ’baout all run aout, though 
*twas rep’sented ter be in a prosp’rous state b’ the 
man I bought it of! 

“I hed an openin’ ter go to Headbury in the 
haouse-paintin’ bus’ness, an’ I’d better ’v’ took up 
with it. 

“Then ther’s my gals! Not a boy ’mongst ’em 
ter help keep things straight on th’ farm. Siz 
gals! To be sure, they do what they xen, hoein’ 
and horse-rakin’, an’ sech light work; but all the 
heft comes on me, an’ here I be, gettin’ on ter be 
fifty years old, most!” 

“I tell ye,” Heber remarked one day, as he sat 
in the barn doorway and watched a thunder-storm 
roll up, while his daughters, with a small “hired 
boy,” got in two big loads of hay, “I tell ye ef Abe 
hedn’t ’v’ died when he did, er ef J’d died ’stead 
o’ him, er ef I’d stayed single an’ married ’Miry 
Hallet an’ gone inter butcherin’ w’th her father, 
er ef ’baout three 0’ my gals hed been good, likely 
boys, er ef ’da stayed with ’Mandy’s father an’ 
gone ter Headbury, like’s not I sh'd ’a’ been willin’ 
ter set at m’ ease naow an’ agin, in my old age; 
an’ been able ter favor my rheumaticks some, thet 








1 laid th’ faoundations of goin’ ter church so, 


stiddy, when I was lookin’ towards ’Mandy! 

“But laws! I ken put up with my lot, I s’pose, 
though ther’s some would ’a’ sunk under sech 
trials long ago,” concluded the afflicted man, quite 
unconscious of the meaning of the smile on his 
visitor’s face. 

——__oo——__—_ 
YAP. 

A writer in Chambers’s Journal gives a slight but 
loving biography of two prairie-dogs which were 
sent him from Texas, and which succeeded in 
becoming really 
home. At the end ofa year the older of the two 
died, but Yap, livelier and more hardy, has now 
reached the advanced age of six years. 


~ 

His food is strictly vegetable, and his diet light. 
Dry oatmeal, oats, or a bit of oatmeal cake, are his 
favorite dishes. The average temperature of 
England being so much lower than that of Texas 
causes him to creep close to the kitchen fire, where 
he sits beside the cat, fondling her and bestowing 
ou her loying pats with his little paws. 
of doors he is particularly fond of keeping close 
beside a little bantam hen. 

One peculiarity of both dogs was that they 
lacked the sense of vertical distance. Whenever 
they had mounted a table, chair or window-sill, 
they were liable to fall as if unaware, sometimes 
hurting their faces quite seriously. When they 
attempted to leap from one chair to another, they 
would miscalculate and fall between them. Now, 
however, experience has taught Yap to estimate 
distance and direction. 

Yap is never satisfied until he has thorough] 
examined any new piece of furniture whic 
appears in the room. At one time, when a new 
tug was placed temporarily before the fire, he sat 
down on it with great enjoyment, but as soon as 
the old one reappeared, he showed unmistakable 
resentment by tearing and gnawing it. 

He expresses his affection mainly by pressing 
gently with his teeth the hand of him he loves. If 
4 stranger touches him with firmness he offers no 
objection, but should the action be timid or hesi- 
tating, he is apt to give him a pinch. Like the 
hettle of the warning rhyme, Yap must never be 
grasped “tender-handed.” 





er 
BY ANOTHER NAME. 


Delicacy of feeling is not confined to gentle 
people, commonly so-called. It is well known, for 
example, by those who have to do with men con- 
fined in prison, that such convicts never speak the 
hated word “prison,” but invariably use some 
euphemistic substitute, “this institution” being 
perhaps the one oftenest adopted. 


In my girlhood, wrote Mrs. Andrew Lang, the 
favorite housemaid of a friend of mine “gave 
Warning,” as she was going to be married. 
Indeed,” said the lady, “and what is your 
future husband?” 
“Please, ma’am, he’s an asker.” 
A what?” 
“An asker.” 
a don’t understand. What does he do?” 
and {oy,me’am, he—he goes about the streets, 
kind | he sees any one coming along that looks 
give | 1e—well, he just stops ’em and asks ’em to 
pve him a trifle, and he makes quite a comfortable 
‘ving that way.” 
ms ‘0 you mean a beggar?” 
veal eee a some people do call it that; we 


When out | 


domesticated in their English | 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 7 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 
A delicious remedy for all forms of indigestion, and 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 


If it cannot be obtained from dealers, send five cents 
in stamps for sample package to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
*“*Beware of Imitations.”’ Mention this Paper. 


NEW, RARE AND BEAUTIFUL 


TROPICAL PLANTS 


From Florida and the West 
Indies. They will delight 
every lover of choice plants 
and flowers. Elegant Palms 
and Orchids, Gorgeous Foliage 
Plants; and the Newest and 
Choicest Flowering Bulbs, 
offered at prices within the 
reach of everyone. a 
Our Introductory Collection 
this season consists of three Hand- 
some Palms: Chamaerops excelsa, 
Z Latania Bor'onic:, and Or 
regia, the beautiful Amanyllis equis- 

rn tris; the wonderful Spi/er Lily ; 
e and curious Pineapple Air Plunt ; the Butter- 
fly Orchid ; Red Spunish Pineapple, and Orchid Canna. 
Any one of these will be sent for 20 Cents, or the entire 
collection, securely packed and postpaid, for only $1.00. 
Our elegant illustrated Catalogue of hundreds of choice 
and new plants gives explicit directions for the care and 
culture of Tropical Plants, and, as heretofore, is sent free 
to all our customers, and to every intending purchaser. 
































THE AMERICAN EXOTIC NURSFRIFS, 
R. D. HOYT, Manacer, Seven Oaks, Florida. 


i" PERFECTION FLOUR BIN 
5 Is aHOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


No bome complete without it. Simple to use. 
yNever wearsout. Madeoftin. Most useful, 
convenient, and only perfect article ofits kind 

j ever invented. Combines sack or barrel, sifter, 
pan andscoop, Will pay for itself in a short 

} time by saving waste, time andlabor, Keeps 
J out dust, vermin, etc, Preserves flour from 
mouldand mustiness. Enough for baking sift- 
| ed inone minute. It pleases everybody. Satis- 
} faction guaranteed. If youcannotget one from 
4 our agent or your dealer we will send you the 
Bin directon receipt of price, To hold 25 Ibs., 
50 ;501hs., $3.00; 100) bs., $4.00. AGENTS 







d DEALERS write for eireu 
SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & CO. MNFRS, 


nd prices, 


26and 28 W. LAKEST., B. 51. CHICAG@ 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine pesoeeees of well 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is 
a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood anda 
properly nourished frame.” — “Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 











ENCLISH DECORATED 


Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of $20.09. 
Or packed and delivered at depot for $9.00 
cash. 





ENCLISH PORCELAIN 


Gold Band Dinner Set, No. 250, 106 Pieces. 
Decorated in Three Modest Natural Colors. 
Premium with an order of $45.00. 
Cash Price, packed and delivered at depot, 
$14.00, An Elegant Set. 


E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee, China and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 
business in Boston (direct with consumers). We also carry a large stock and sell at the lowest possible 


Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated Ware, 


Lamps. also Lace Curtains and 


Table Linen (our own importation). To those who take the time and trouble to get up Clubs for Tea, 


Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offer premiums. 
for the money invested and get a premium and you get goods that are direct from the IM 


In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full value 
iPORTERS. If 


you buy Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four profits and pay for a premium, but do not get 
t. In an article published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was claimed the tea bought from the 
retail grocer showed a profit of 100 per cent. The moral is plain, buy from first hands. 

We have been doing business in Boston for 17 years, and Thousands of COMPANION readers who have been our 
customers will testify to our undoubted reliability. We do a business of over $300,000 yearly, and our Cash 


sales of Dinner, Tea and 
from our Tea and Coffee sales. 


mail it to all who write for it ; it costs you nothing and will interest you. 


Toilet Sets, Silverware, Lamps, etc., amounted to $5 
Our illustrated Price and Premium List tells the whole story. 


9,000 in 1890 aside 
: We like to 


pages. 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 793 Washington Street, Boston. 








E Cive THIS BEAUTIFUL 


LAMP FREE 


TO EVERY BUYER OF OUR SOAP. 


YOU MUST HAVE SOAP. it is an absolute neces 
) uy it; we 
make it a decided object for you to buy of us—direct from 


sity—the only question is where you shall 
factory to consumer, and save all dealers’ profits. 


THE “CHAUTAUQUA” 


happy combination of 


necessary household supplies from us. 


strong ligh 





| lustre without burnishing. It stands 4 1-2 feet high and can be SBe> y 
| extended to 6 1-2 feet height. The Burner is central draft like the en, ° 
** Rochester’’ and cannot smoke or smell; it throws a beautiful, pure § >i _ 
| light of forty candle wer. Easy to regulate, cannot get out of order, peg 2 Pare 
and is, in fact, equal in every way to the most expensive lamp that can SSsoes N 
be purchased. It is shipped complete, ready for use, with chimney, wick Se26 EI 
and handsome shade; colors—red, orange, lemon, pink, old gold and &s RS os 
bright blue (with silk fringe and tassel), giving the light as it is thrown 33 3S 5 nN 
out into the room a mellow and subdued effect. S85 | 3 
BS SMS a 
YOU RUN NO RISK. SSSEEQ 
~~ > 
We do not ask Pp to remit in advance, or take any chances. We merely aS s s2 Hy 
| ask permission to send you a Combination Box, and if after 30 days’ Sekt by 
trial you are fully convinced that the soap, toilet articles and lamp are S as $ & 3 
all we claim, you can then pay the bill $10.00. But if you are not ssi BS 4 
satisfied in every way, no charge will be made for what you have used so 3 ss = 
and we will take the box away at our own expense; HOW CAN WE 3 areas 
DO MORE? eseasy 8 
WERE SER? 
EACH BOX CONTAINS TSRSSsNe 
“ SoS ss" 
ne Hundred Cakes (full size) “SWEET HOME” $6.00 ESSE 0 
amily Soap, enough to last an average family one full year. b Bee hd nd 
It is made for all laundry and household purposes, and has no Rees sS 
superior. e2sss a WW 
10 BOXES BORAXINE, 2 New and Wonderful 1.00 SSSS8 & @ 
Discovery! How to Wash Clothes Without Boiling secea £ 
or Rubbing, by the use of BORAXINE. annot SaF sce 
Fossibly Injure the Fabric. Simple, Easy, Efficient. In rg esses 
each package is a coupon good for 10c., payable in goods. us 28 2s > i] 
ou receive ten of these coupons—bvesides the Boraxine—worthinall 1.00 = a Zsec 
wo Boxes (1-2 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Seap - 1.20 = SUS<'S 
An exquisite toilet Soap. Producing that peculiar, delicate s S$e88se@ a 
transparency, and imparting a velvety softness to the skin. "a Soe sh 
One Bottle Modjeska Perfume... . . . « ; +25 4 beaStssck 
A DELICATE, refined, delicious perfume for the handkerchief es Seastesk 
and clothing. Most popular and lasting perfume made. Y Stassse = 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap . 25 Y | 8 SS g7Syn 
A Delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea-bathing. Yt eye ees = 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap ... 30 y o. -saee 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap .- . - - .- 30 yi ehesokuy 
One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream... — ._ Sg -30 Ni eS Sree 
Delightfully Pleasant, Soothing, Healing, Beautifies the Skin, yi Re Ws s& = 
Improves the Complexion, Cures Chapped Hands and Lips. he scky" > nee “4 
One Bottle Mo jeska. Tooth Powder... .. +25 ¥ SEAS 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. ~ ShS$ sgn 
One Package Clove Pink Sachet Powder . ... 25 eB. S80” 
Delicate, Refined, ae | ass R& = st 
One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap . .. . : 25 248A, $3208 3 
= ~ 2 Ss 
Price of Articles if Bought Separately, $11.35 S Set 
Price of Lamp if Bought of Manufacturer, 12. 23 Ss 
7 Sse 








Some people prefer to send 
cash _ with order; we do not 
ask it, but if readers of this 
paper remit in advance and 
send us the names of ten lady 
full ad- 

and 


ful Piano Lamp—a valuable 
present. 


When paid for in advance, 
we ship same day order is re- 
ceived. | other orders are 
filled in their regular turn. 


Persons remitting in advance can 
have their money refunded without 
argument or comment if the Box or 
Lamp does not prove all they expect. 

Price of Box Complete, only 
Ten Dollars ($10.00). 


Order To-Day! 


States. Also R. 
Established 





PIANO LAMP is a 
he useful and the ornamental, 
beautified by the artisan, improved by the inventor, one 
of the most successful and appreciated products of the 
19th century, which we give to induce you to buy these 
No matter how 
many other lamps you may have, this one will be welcome 
because it is so good and handsome and gives such a clear, 


t. 
It is made of solid brass, polished and lacquered so it will ever retain its 


‘ommerce, 
Metropolitan National 
G. Dun & Co., and the Bradstreet Co. 


J.D, LARKIN& C 


This Advertisement may Not Appear Again. 




































We can refer to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home Soap 
4 _— — and still order at reqular intervals, also Bank of Buffalo, 
ank o, 


Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New York; 
ank, Chicago, or any other Banker in the United 


1875, Paid up Cash Capital, $125,000.00. 


eneea, Heagock Buffalo, N.Y, 


Seneca, Heacock 
* and Carrol Sts. 


| 









SYRUP of FICS: 


both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS ,. - 


when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


“THE MORCAN” 


()DORLESS BROILER 


| ed 
Sent to —— of U. 8. on conditions 
named below 


ToasTér, FOR 10 CTS. 














——/ | 
A 


Itis a most remarkable meritorious invention; thou- 
sands of housekeepers say 80. roils steaks, chops, 
oysters, fish, etc., allowing no odor to escape in the 
room, is entirely odorless. Saves all the juices and applies 
them to basting the meat at each turning, making it 
palatableand tender. Fits any kind or make of stove 
or range (excepting 10 inch) including Gas,Oil, Gasoline, 
Wood or Coal Burners. Toasts bread perfectly over a 
Smoky Fire. Made of steel; weight only 2lbs. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


In order to further introduce this wonderful Broiler 
we will send one, all complete, eharges paid by us, to any 
express Office in the United States upon receipt of only 
10e (silver or postage stamps taken), You examine 
Broiler at express office, and if satisfactory, pay the re- 
maining ets. If not satisfactory, however, you are 
under no obligations to takeit. Further: If,after using 
6 or 8times, you are not perfectly satisfied, w° will re- 
fund your money and remove the broiler. 

Better act promptly and secure this househov® trea- 
sure. Youare certain to delighted with the invest- 
ment, If yousend us the dollar with order, we will put 
in a first-classlittle article FREE. Fxcellent terms to 

ents and dealers. Made by SUN STAMPING CO. 404 Piteher 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





VAN HOUTEN’S: 
Cocoa: 


“Bost & Goes Farthest.” 


“ Thank heaven, I$ 
Am quite well. May 
SI be permited to say: 
‘Thank heaven ande 
(Van Houten? 

“ Ts it not his Cocoa 
‘That makes me feel so 









PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS ¢ 


@ increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink,readily assimilated, 
even by the most delicate. 

Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. Cans. 
agp if not obtainable, enclose 25 cts. to either 9 
Van HoutEN & ZooN, 16 Reade Street, New @ 
York or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can 
containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be 
mailed. Mention this publication, Pre- 
pared only by thoinventors Van HouTEN & 
Zoon, Weesp, Holland. ab, 


-(XOMMON Mo 
Cc. SENSE Broccen 


Agents Wanted. SampleHolder sent on receipt of 1 So. 























Holds a Broom either end 
= BEST 


up; keeps a wet broom 

from rotting. You can 

m IN THE 
WORLD, 










ake 100 per cen 
sellingthem, Every w 
man wants 2 or 3; g 
a dozen or more, 
14 Holders sent, 
prepaid on_re- 
ceipt of 1. 
Circulars 












MYSTERIES OF ELECTRICITY. 

the forms in which it has 
useful to man has so familiar 
years that it is rather 
of its most 


Electricity in 


been made 


many 
become 
to most persons In recent 
for surprise that in some 
interesting manifestations it remains to-day 
mysterious igent as itever was. The tremen- 
dous power of a stroke of lightning is beyond all 
possibility of imitation by artificial means, and yet 

that power is seldom exercised twice in precisely I 
Sometimes the lightning appears | 
to exert its full might like angry giant, and | 
its blow then resembles a shot from a hundred- 
ton gun—nothing can withstand it, and it rends, 
tears and scatters broadcast whatever object it 


a matter 
as 


the same manner. 
an 


encounters. 


An instance of this terrific capacity for destruc- 
tion possessed by a bolt of lightning was the| 
instant demolition in England, a year or so ago, of | 
a great oak-tree which for generations had been 
the pride of a neighborhood. 

Occasionally all this fearful power is expended 
upon an insignificant object, as happened near 
West Louisville, in Kentucky, last June, when a 
turkey-buzzard, sailing high in the air at the 
beginning of a thunder-storm, was suddenly 
annihilated in the sight of several spectators by 4 
bolt of lightning that darted from a cloud. 

The same mysterious force manifests the variety 
of its powers by such performances as photo- 
graphing—for a sort of photographing it really is 
—the forms and colors of neighboring objects upon 
the surface of whatever thing has felt the fury of 
its assault. Near the town of Warren, in Ohio, 
last July, a young man who had taken refuge 
under a tree during a thunder-storm was killed by 
lightning, and upon his breast and other parts of 
his body appeared wonderfully distinct images of 
the leaves and branches of the tree. 

We often hear accounts of the strange behavior 
of what is called ball lightning; and still another 
form in which the electricity of the atmosphere 
occasionally manifests itself, is the so-called St. 
Elmo’s fire, which illuminates the yards of a ship 
as with ghostly lanterns. The European scientific 
papers have recently contained an account of a 
very singular appearance of this kind of electric 
light which was witnessed near the town of | 
Gottschee. 

Two gentlemen, walking along a country road 
during a snow-storm, saw what seemed to be a 
glimmer coming out of the new-fallen snow. It 
was presently discovered that the light enveloped 
the iron cap on the end of the cane carried by one 
of the pedestrians. When he raised the cane in the 
air little sparks seemed to dance forth from it. 

There are many of these electrical exhibitions 
furnished by nature which occur in the presence 
of persons who do not take the trouble to observe 
them carefully, and afterwards to report what 
they have seen. Some of the things that now 
appear mysterious would cease to be so if more 
people would learn to use their eyes and their 
brains at the same time. 








+ 
THOUGHTLESS WOMEN. 

The expression, “as cross as a quarter-gunner,” | 
is often employed in the navy, writes a corre- 
spondent, and he tells a story to show that the 
uncomplimentary adage is not altogether mis- | ~~ 
applied. One part of the quarter-gunner’s duty is 
to polish the guns, and especially any brass-work | 
that may be attached to them. 


A company of ladies were visiting a receiving 
ship, and paused for a moment on the gun-deck 
to examine the cannon. Their admiration was 
excited by the shining condition of the black 
monsters, and one of the younger members of the 
party, standing near a gun, placed her delicately- 
gloved hand on the brass mountings, at the same 
time making some remark about its beautiful 
polish. 

The quarter-gunner did not appear to be greatly 
leased with these feminine compliments, and the 
adies had no sooner moved away than he seized a 
cloth, sprang to the cannon which the young lady 
had touched and commenced rubbing it fiercely, 
all the while casting malevolent glances after the | 
retreating guests. 

The officer of the deck noticed his 
remarked: 

“Well, Smith, you don’t seem to be so tickled 
as I should think a man would be with all that 
flattery.” 

* Flattery! said Smith, bitterly. *? Taint 
enough for them to come and look at it,”’—rub, 
rub, ‘rub, — ‘but they’ve got to go and put their 
dirty old paws all over it,” and he kept on 
scrubbing the brass-work. 





action and 
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STRANGE OVERSIGHT. 

It is dangerous as well as wicked to do wrong in 
the presence of children. The Pittsburg Dispatch 
says that an observant little boy was in a street-car 
in that city the other day, and followed every 
movement of the conductor with the greatest 
interest. 


A very stout woman boarded the car and sat 
down next to the small boy. She took a ticket out 
of her purse, but when the conductor came along 
he somehow failed to notice her. He passed and 
repassed her several times, and finally, with a 
nervous glance around, she replaced the ticket in 
her purse. | 

This was too much for the small boy, who had all 
the while kept his eye on her, and the next time the 
conduc tor came along he exclaimed : 

“You didn’t get her money, mister. 
how you missed her. She’s the 
car. Anybody could see her.’ 

This complimentary allusion to the woman's 
weight caused a blush to play over her broad face, 
and she quickly produced a ticket, while all the | 
other passengers smiled. 





I don’t see 
fattest lady in the 


+o,—— 
MODERATE. 

A colored “friend and brother” 
State, twenty years or more ago, 
justice, says the Lewiston 
heard his first case. 


in a Southern 
was made a trial 
Journal, and presently 


He listened to the evidencc 
of the lawyers, 


and the arguments 
and then see aad at a loss what to 
do me xt. Seeing his dilemma, one of the lawyers 
nudged him. z 

“Now ¢ hi irge the jury, 
the jury.’ 

The justice thereupon rose and said: 

“Bredren, dis am a smi ill case, om? shell charge 
but a dollar an’ a half.’ 


* said the lawyer; “charge 


ea” 
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receive a Mexican stamp free. C. H. Mekeel, St.Louis, Mo. 
STAMPS ? Ascuts wanted to sell on commission. 
ample showing my Carriage Renew- 
er for 2-cent stamp to owners of ¢: arriages. 
POCKET PENS PENCIL@ STAM’, », WITH NAME, 4 NAME, 
Club of 14P. & P.Stamps, 0. 
postpaid for $1.00 Bill. 
Markslir ag zc, & 
Trick Bouquets new Finger Trap 10c., Trick Fan oy } 
Thalman Mfg. Con No: 344 Balt. St., Baltimore,Md., OC. 
New Self-inking Pen and Pencil Stamp. * 
Our PET == NOT THE CHEAP KIND °/< 
to make any name, 15¢ Agents latest goods. Stamps of 
all kinds. Rubber Stamp Co. E 15, New Haven, Conn. 
_o +5 oe var, 15¢c. ; 500 var., 
nly $6 50. Fine 
fibum F FREE arith, ‘cach of above lots. 
Price Lists,ete ,FREE! Agts.wanted at 33 1-3 pr.ct. | 


STAMP COLLECTORS send foe! lists, papers,and 
'. PARKER, Bethlehem, Va. 
LOOK : - Eberhart, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 
Sell-tnner (New Acts. big money. Terms free, 
cts.with name, or name, town & state, 15c — | 
Printing Outfit has 110 letters, figures, &c. complete 
st move. only l0c.; 150 var., 25c.; 200 
STAMP *'300 
are var., 
Large | 
com. STANDARDSTAMP CO.,St. Louis Mo. 


% NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


Interest payable semi-annually by draft 
iven to 


on New York. Personal attention 
all loans. Highest references. 
\ddress Frank J. Hamilton, Fairhaven, Wash. 











IALL STATIONERS SELL IT. 
EVERYBODY PRAISES IT. 


ic L Finn ban han. Co.PorTLaNoME. 


Printer’s Art Ornaments. 


Send 10 cents for our Catalogue of Art Ornaments 
for printers. Electrotypes of our fine and original 
designs are sold at reasonable prices, 

J. E. MANGAN PRIN TING CO., Str. Lours, Mo. 

















AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO'S 


HARD RUBBER FOUNTAIN PEN 
SEND 10 Cents For SAMPLE TO 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO.N.Y. CITY 


Siac HAND-BOOK” 


OF ELECTRICITY. By Edw. Trevert. 50 
Illustrations, 120 Pages.All about Electric Bells, | 
Dy namos, Motors, Railways, Weld- 

BuBieER Pus. Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Miller Bros, 


cates) STEEL PENS 
e American 


ar 
M’f’r’s of Poses Pens, Ink Erasers and | 
Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. | 


AE BEST IN THE 


H A R WwW oO oO WORLD. 
Number of Teachers. GUITARS 
MANDOLINS| 


Send for 
J. W. JENKINS’ SONS, 921 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. | 


CATALOGUE. 
| 


Batteries, 


ing, etc ete. Post-paid, 25 cts. 


<p eel 


and the Best. 
Pocket Cutlery. 





Spare Pearline 


Colored with “PERFEC- 
TION” Dyes will make 
beautiful carpets or rugs, 


Spoil the Wash 
ae are guaranteed not 


0 LD RAG § to fade. We will senda 


yackage each Of “PERFECTION” Turkey Red, Green, 

Vine, Medium-Brown, Rose, and Crange Cotton Dyes, 
with new sample card and catalogue for 40 cents; 
single package, 10 cents. Give them a trial and you 
will not regret it. W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Me. | 


TAKE AN ACENCY for 
T’S 
SELF-BASTING 
ROA TING, 


SAVES 201 oer Cent. 
in Roastiug,and Bakes the 
Best Bread in the world, 








§T urenst | 
the upiverae@e 


Ee 
+ 








Address nearest office for terms, 

pA mse eb di Co. Vineland, 3 Chicago. Hil. Salt Lake 

rtland, Oreg. Oakland. (al. Galveston,Tex. 

street die, monogram or ci- 

pher, with 5 quires fine writing 

paper and envelopes, paper 

stamped in colors for $2.75 ; all 

duplicate orders filled at $1, 00 

less, the die to remain in my 

possession. —_ les mailed on 

application. (Mention paper.) 

L Send 50 cents 

oe Baws 

LT Cc 

The Exposition Graphic, containing 9 pages of 

handsome illustrations of the World’s Fair Buildings, 

principal cities, and eminent men of the United States. 
Also 17 pages of descriptive reading matter. 

| finest work of art ever placed before the public at so 

small a cost. Address, THE GRAPHIC CO., 

Chicago, Ill, 


I will cut a single line, steel 
M. R. WARREN, Stationer and Engraver, 396 Wash. St., Boston. 
Agents wanted. 





LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH 


bi ) Dyeing & Cleansing 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

17 Temple Pl., Boston. | 

865 5th Ave.,New York. | 
Largest in America. 
tablished 1829. Send st 

for Price List. 

Samples d “from f. | 
cat FR om 4 = 
kay a a 


10e, 
Faved Gold Papers l5e. 
Newest Felts - - ~- l5e, 


PA Pp E R= Paper Hangers and Paint- 


on: _~ have our large Sample Books by express by 


sinees card, AAYSER & ALLMAN, 


__ 406, 408, 410, 418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 


NO SKILLED ENGINEER. 


The Shipman 
Automatic Steam Engine. 
Kerosene or Natural Gas Fuel. 
1, 2, 4,6 and S Horse Power 
he most efficient, eco- 
nomical and reliable 
power on the market. 
Send 5 cts. for Catalogue. | 
Shipman Engine Cons | 
34 Summer Street, 

_ Boston, Mass. ae 
LARGE VARIETY, 
LATEST STYLES, 

AT FACTORY 


mos PAPER 


Best Quatity, witout Goto, 4c. to Sc. per ROLL 

Goto Paper, 8c. To 10c. PER ROLL 

Finest Emeosseo Paper 15c. ro 30c. Per ROLL 
AMPLES SENT FREE. 


COMO PAPER C0., 57 Third Ave., Chicago, 


oe | 





} in, 
Endorsed and used ow highest medical authorities. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1891. 





COMPANION. 
BICYCLES 2:2: 


PAYMENTS 

No eee 

[All makes new or 2d hand. Lowest 

rices guaranteed. Send for cata and 

ouse, Hazard & Co., § GSt. Peoria, Ll 
Is known everywhere as Brief- 
est and Best; used by the best 
Reporters; taught in the 
Schools. In ours, $30 for3 months, 

Typewriting included. 

aS. Gm RAHAM, 744 Broadway, N.Y. 


» SHOES 2 








save money. 


CGRAHAM’S 


SHORTHAND 


DICK’S 


FOOT. 
ph — 


a 
NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED & by 
Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 
qesmens. & ———_ Com- 

ful where all Reme- 

nly, 853 3 Broadw: a 

_ York. Write for Hiuctrated Book of Proofs FREE 


GOLD-SILVER-NICKEL PLATING. 


A trade easily learned ; costs little to start. I will fur- 
nish outfits and give work in part payment. 


best | 


Circulars | 


free. F. Lowey, 252 Bergen St., Brooklyn,N. Y. | 





a We bay 
We solicit 
of stamp collectors. 


Collections and old U.S. stamps. 
correspondence with the best class 
We publish a monthly 
=} and weekly stamp paper. All stamps sold by 

us are guaranteed genuine. Sample lists and 


é pape rs free. A collection of 1,000 varieties and 
$2.50 Album, post free, for $10. C. H. Mekeel 
= x ; Fublslng Gt it Ls Co., 1011 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
pou DE ERED WATE. BICYCLES. 
All kinds cheaper than else- 
= toate where. Befo “ you buy, 
9. send stamp for catalogue to 
RiFLESs2: Tue Powett & CLEMENT Co, 
PISTOLS 75¢ 166 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 
MY WIFE $3 Saye. E Says she cannot see how 
it for the money. 
$12. 00 Buys Oy {PRO OVED Oxford 
Singer Sewing Machine ; perfect 
working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to tie t and 
heavy work, w ith'a complete set of the latest improv ed | 
attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for 5 _ 
years. Buy direct from our factory, and save dealer’ 
and agent’s profit. Send for FREE CATALOGU E. | 
| OXFORD MFC. CO., Box N, ‘Chicago fl. 
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LAN 


And STEREOPTICON jap os. Views il 
Lic EXHIB 








ting every subject for PU HIBITIO 
etc. {#~A profitable Puatnese Tor aman with small capi. 
tal, Also Lanterns for Home Amusement. 220 p. Cat 
fre. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. v 


RHEUMATISH 





CURED BY 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 
How to Cure Dyspepsia. 


Thoughtful people look with interest upon methods 
of relieving suffering, but are very cautious about giv- 





| ing their names as to the value of any medicine. I have 
, many testimonials of cures of dys; 


psia by my excel- 

lent remedy, and will send them free to any address 

with otber ‘valuable ‘Advice for D speptics.’ 
JOHN McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


SELL MUSIC 


Woodward's Musical Monthly. 
ceive sample copy with five complete pieces of latest vo- 
cal and instrumental music. Address DEPT. A, WOOD- 
WARD'S MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, a Y. 





a liberal Sal- 
ary to Agents 
who will take 
subscribers for 


prevents sick. 
ness, wind col- 
ic,indigestion; 
8 self-cleans- 
ing,easy draw 
and cheap. 
E Once try | 
The Best’? and you will tolerate no other Bottle. Insist on 
your Druggist getting it for you. Descriptive circular free. 
Manifolt Co., 291 Chureh Street, New York, Manufacturer. 


Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to reliable 
parties throughout the United 
States for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
quired until they are received. 
No obligation to keep goods if 
unsatistactory. Send for cire. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 








sells the best, the cheapest and 
does the largest business in 


P 
WALL PAPER 


EATS 


gut m -* to to pay postage on on samples, and his 
oP BR willbe sent Free. 
Sa. is AY. Washington St., Chicago, Ill, 


EARNA THE tothe WORLD'S FAIR 


“To go or not to go,” that is we 
i Well, we will go! But 
uow? Buy a Magic Pocket Bank and 
you will “get there”? without feel- 
ing it. Locks and registers deposits! 
Opens itself when $5 in dimes have 
been deposited. Fits Vest Pocket! 
Postpaid | to any address on re- 
ceipt of 25c. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. Agents wanted. 
= Write for circulars of Magic Nov- 
: elties. Mention This Paper. 
MAGIC INTRODUCTION CO., 227 Broadway, New York 


* ASTHMA 2 [AY FEVER 
CURED 10 STAY CURED 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE, 
We will send you testimony from people who live near you. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 716 Main St., BUFFALO, 5.¥, 


' Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


DRESSMARING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 





THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT | 





| 


ustra- | 


We will pay | 


Sen< four cents and re- | 








No one using @ Chart or Square | 


ican compete with The McDowe 22 
Garment Drafting Machine in Cut- 
ting Stylish, Graceful and Perfect 
Fitting Garments, Easy to Learn, 
Rapid to Use, Fits any Form, Fol- 
lows every Fashion. An Invention 
as Useful as the Sewing Machine. 
Free 80 days to test at yonrownhome 
oat & for Itestrated yl 
THE McDOWELL C' 


6 West 14th Si-y New York City. 





ACENTS WANTED 


to sell the best Sash Iock ever invented. 
Stops rattling and locks window securely, 
Sam -! 10c.; circular and ve et es, free. 
HASENPFLU cO., 
55 Citint Street, Cleveland, 0, 


is i 4 ‘Lhe secret of th. Canary Breeders of the Hart 
Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds 


MANNA frrstcsiirri sete: 
MAKES sing even while shedding feathers. Sent 





by mail A. 15 cents. Sold by all drug- 
CANARIES 3 ists_ grocers and bird dealers. 
Bird Book mafled free. Address, 
_WARBLE THE BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 
e Third Street, Parnapecrara. Pa 
LAST & BEAR like WHOLE 
G20 | Dr004 202 tree Trees; see “‘ Fruits and \ 
eee ewe Fruit Trees "Free 
Garden says: Novel, USEFUL, Sochenamn. Orange ce 
Farmer: Ably written; gives trusty INFORMATION Cal 
Fruit Grower: 8urprising LOW prices! fae. S — 
ry,Plum, PRUNE,Peach,Ap’t,Quince,Nut,Or.Tree: 
Grafts, ROSES—everything. No LARGER stock in ar 8. No 
BETTER. Nocheaper. STARK BROS., Fouisiana, \ 
Mo.—Founded 1835; OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARG: 
= ESTABLISHED 
CHIcaco 


de \ 
1870 Y cured many 


REMoveD 
To 


\ testimonials. Tuey, 
& will convince 
a 


Dr. SYKES’ SURE CURE CO. Rms. 438 44 103 State dt. Chicago. 


BARNEY & BERRY 


BARNEY 





S BERRY 


CATALOGUE 


Seninaricco, Macs. FRE. E 


BOON TO THE DEAF! 


Osgood's No.1 Horn. masie 
from the best Bell Metal, will 
last for years, will positively 
he'p, about size ot duck e did 

n — Bermons, The- 


press agent allows 2 2 weeks 
tria’, if not satisfactory money 
refunded, less express charges, . 
Express charzes are about 80cts. in U.s. OSGOOD BROS. 
x. Seventh and Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Ts NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from 
others, is cup shape, with Se it 
adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 
itself to all positions of the body, 
while the ball in the cup presses 
back the intestines just asa per- 
son does with the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy,durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill. 











Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
ounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or §] oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package 
For 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fi‘teen new shades 
Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
Send postal note or stamps to 


r 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 


each. 
10 cts, 























IN AL L STYLES. 


Bates Waist 


(Substitute for Corsets). 


Jersey Knit Union Undergar 
ments in silk, wool, merino, 
and Pa. Perfection 
of fit, finish, and 
durability. 


C. Bates & Co., 
47 Winter St., Bosten. 


Catalogue sent free. 


BARBOUR LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


_ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FERRI*’ 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS ° 
; NOW IN USE. 


st for Health, Kco- 
nomy and Beauty. 


RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 


\ Marshall Field & Co. 
CHICACO, 
Wholesale Western Agents. 
MANUPACTURERS, 


ey 341 Broadway, N. ¥¢ 
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A TURKISH DIOGENES. 

There is reason to believe, writes Dr. Buckley 
in the Christian Advocate, that, except in their 
supernatural elements, the stories of the “Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments” have been paralleled over 
and over in the history of Constantinople. One of 
the Sultans, not so very long ago, was in the habit 
of going about like the famous Caliph Haroun-al- 
Raschid in disguise. On one occasion, passing a 
place where a man was excavating a cesspool, 
he heard him say to himself in a loud voice, 
“Persevere, my soul, or I will plunge thee into 
deeper filth than this.” 





A few hours afterward an officer approached | 


the man, and said to him, “Come with me.” 


Horror took possession of the laborer, who, when | 


found by the oflicer, was dressed like a gentleman, 
and was taking his ease in a café. Ile tried to 


ascertain from the person who had him in charge | 


why he was wanted,—for some went into the secret 
place under the control of the government and 
never came out,—but no satisfactory answer could 
be given. 

After being detained for a long time in fearful 


suspense, he was at last brought into the presence | 


of a high official, and det: iined there. Finally, he 
was taken into the ver vy presence of the Sultan. 

The Sultan was astonished to see the man, who 
had been covered with filth a short time before, so 
well dressed and intelligent in appearance. He 
said to him, “Are you the man whom I saw at 
work in a cesspool?” 

“Lam. 

“How is it that I find you dressed in this way?” 

“I am well paid for my work, which is very filthy 
and disagreeable; and afterward I cleanse myself 
and take mine ease.” 

“But what did you mean when you said, ‘Perse- 
vere, my soul, or I will plunge thee into deeper 
filth than this?’ ” 

The man trembled, knowing that at a word 
his hez ud might be smitten from his shoulders. 
“Speak!” said the Sultan. He answered that a 
man often says in anger what his heart will not 
acknowledge. 

“But what dost thou mean?” 

He hesiti ited, and the Sultan reiterated his com- 
mand: “What dost thou mean? What deeper filth 
is there than that in which thou dost work?” 

He still hesitated. The Sultan assured him that 
no harm should come to him, and the man then 
replied: 

“My work was disagreeable, and I was almost 

tempted to leave it when I thought, ‘I am still free, 
I am obliged to flatter no one; if I give up this 
work I may be compelled to take service under the 
government, to live by flattery and falsehood,’ and 
so I said to my soul, ‘Persevere, or I will plunge 
thee into deeper filth than this.’ * 

The Sultan, according to the story, was so 
pleased with this answer that he gave him a 
handsome present and allowed him “to go away 
unmolested. 

a —__~+@>— — 


CLOVES. 


From Zanzibar, the principal source of the 
world’s clove supply, United States Consul Pratt 
writes of clove culture as it is carried on there and 
in the neighboring island of Pemba. The clove. 
tree was recently introduced into the islands, and 
its cultivation is now their chief industry. 

The seeds are planted in long trenches and kept 
well watered, and in the course of forty days the 
shoots appear above ground. 
watered and looked after for two years, when 
they should be about three feet high. Then they 
are transplanted — about thirty fee apart —and 
well watered until they become rooted. From 
that time they require only ordinary care. 

In five or six years they 
when they are df the size of ordinary pear.trees, 
and very shapely. Then the young plantation is 
a pretty sight. The leaves of various shades of 
green tinged with red serve to set off the clusters 
of dull red cloye-buds. 


The limbs of the tree being very brittle, a 


Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR | 
THE Hair.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a raped 
proportion of deodorized Cocoa-NuT OIL, prepared ex 
pressly for this purpose. No other Compound possesses | 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various | 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all | 
who have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair | 
Dressing in the World. (Adv. | 
eT 





STAMPS mize. 300 mixed, Australian, ete., 10c.; 105 varieties | 
and nice album, 10c. New ilius. list free. 


Agts. wanted. 40 per ct. com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham,N.Y. 


gin THE READ UMBRELLA 


FOR GENTLEMEN & LADIES. 

A Silk Umbrella of special quality. 
Very low prices. Sent free on receipt 
of cost. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Write at once for our free catalogue. 


CHARLES F.READ & CO. 
trave maRK. 45 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
FOR BOYS, i 


COMBINATIO Ages 4 to l4 years. 
Suit, extra Pants $5 oOo 
and Hat, all for s a 

LATEST STYLES. All-Wool, Great Variety. 
Send postal for samples and rules for 

moneutinn ng. We send them C. O. D. to 

your nearest express office, where you 
ca ans examine them before paying. 
32-page finely Illustrated Catalogue of 

Men's and Boys’ C Sa ot te aa 

Furnishings sent FREE to any 
7UTNAM CL OTHING “HOU: SE. Chicago, iil. | 


How Much Will It Cost to Learn 


TELECRAPHY P 


That depends upon how hard you work, but it ought 
not to cost you over $1:°25.00, which you can earn 
back in three months. Then you have a trade. Every 
man should have atrade. Do we put our graduates at 
work? Certainly we do. Write for our Circulars, 











| which tell all about it. 


| VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, JANESVILLE, WIS. 





They are « carefully | 


come into bearing, 


peculiar four-sided ladder is used. As fast as the | 


buds are collected, they are spread in the sun until 
they assume a brownish color, when they are put 
into the storehouse ready for market. <A ten-year. 

old plantation should produce twenty pounds of 
cloves toatree. Trees of twenty years frequently 
produce upwards of one hundred pounds each. 

A peculiarity of the clove-tree is that every part 
of it is aromatic, though the greatest strength is in 
the bud. Beside the buds the stems are gathered, 
and form an article of commerce, commanding 
one-fifth the price of cloves and having about the 

same percentage of strength. To this is due the 

fact that ground cloves can be purchased in the 

home market at a lower price than whole cloves. 
———_ -- +o — 


ITS REDEEMING FEATURE. 


Elder Goodman’s dislike of tobacco amounted to | 
a positive aversion. He detested itin every form; 
but most of all he hated the cigarette. He would 
have no one in his employ, and as far as he could, 
he would have no one in his presence who ever 
smoked one. 


In season and out of season,—if such a thing is 
possible,—he inveighed against the cigarette, and 
dilated on its deadly work. His repugnance to 
the thing itself grew in time to include those who 
used it, until he « ‘ame to look upon every cigarette- 
smoker with more or less suspicion. 

He was present at an anti-tobacco meeting one | 
night, when the speaker in due turn took up the 
cigarette. “Friends,” he exclaimed, “this innocent- 
looking little roll of tobacco is worse than war or 
pestilence. Itis carr ying thousands and thousands 
of our young men every year to the grave.’ 

“Well,” exclaimed the elder from the rear of 











the house, to the great surprise of every one | 


present, “it has one good feature.” 
“Pray what is that, brother?” asked the aston- 
is hed speaker. 


“It takes only those that we can spare the best.” 


The following bill, posted conspicuously in a 
country town, excited much interest: 

‘N. B. A lecture on total abstinence will be 
de ‘liv ered to-morrow night in the open air. 


‘A collection to defray expenses will be taken | 


at the door. 
“Come one, come all!” 


eo ip. — 


UNLEss a Christian lives as high as he shouts the 
€ss noise he makes the better.—Ram’s Horn. 





The Edgar Nutmeg 
, Crater 


is the only Good 
- Nutmeg Grater. 

It will not tear your 
fingers, or drop the 
Nutmeg, and you 


meg to the merest | 
-+ Shell. Ask you 

* dealer for énis | 
Grater, or — in 
i" cents and v 

send one post-paid. Tell Your Neighbor. 


THE EDGAR MANUFG. CO., Reading, Mass. | 


The | 
Daylight 


If you can light a certain 
lamp with less trouble than 
you can any other, and if 
your servant can keep it 
clean with less trouble than 








she can any other, you're 
bound to buy that lamp, 
other things. being equal. 


The Daylight is the lamp 
then. 


Send for our ABC 


can grate the Nut- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 





HY . 
Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. 
| Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail, FREE. 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., New York. | 








for November contains the following selections :— 

ocal : The Cow Bells, Grimm; Ehren on the Rhine, 
p  ~ -hy In Shadowland, Pinsuti; On Venice 
Waters, Roeder; Leonore, Trotere; Out on the Deep, 
| Lohr; An Idle ’ boet, Cowen. Instrumental: Bridal 


| Fifth Nocturne, Leybach ; Fire and Flame Galo », Gob 
bae rts; First Loss, Sohmannnns Green Grows the ushes, 
O! Reel; If Heart of Man, Contra; Power of Love, 
Piano and Violin; is s Band March, Brown; 
Titania, Holley. In all 17 pieces and 40 pages. 
Price only 10 cents. = year, $1.00._ Address, 

| F. TRIFET, 40S Wash. St., BOSTON, Mass. 


YEDDO CREPE. 


THIS FABRIC 1S THE ORIGINAL 











ALL SIMILAR WEAVES ARE 
IMITATIONS AND ARE NOT GENUINE 


Sleeplessness, Impaired Vitality, 


Nervous Exhaus- 








CROSBY'S 


Vitalized Pnsephites| 


and prevent Debility and Ner- 
vous Prostration. Pamphlet 
free. Sold by leading Druggists. 
Sent by mail ($1.) from 56 — 


25th Street, New York. 


Avoid _ substi- 
tutes. None gen- 
uine without this 
signature printed e 
on the label ¢2" 


at “+ this pie deliciots 
rofamme nes if in20 Minutes” 


Y 





Our Patent Piano Mute is simple; not cumbersome 
as are the so-called “Soft Stops,” “Harp Stops,” 
oon or “Piano Dampers” tlle by hand | 








book on Lamps. 
c raighead & Kintz 
o., 33 Barclay St, 
N.¥ “ 












most noted physician of Eng- | 
land,says that more than half | 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. | 


Send for Free Sample of | 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th | 
Street, New York City. 


Over. 

L TE comes 

results 

ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache;re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 


| 
Sir Henry Tuompsoy, the | 


—. r third pedal solves the problem, adding | 
| e ~m., "of detracting from the appearance of the 


| Piano, 


GVERETT 


Mute combines the good qualities of all the above 
appliances. 
If not forsale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet, 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where 
| this advertisement was seen. 











FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, 
EQUIPMENTS, ete. Gives a beautiful finish, whic h 


FL Y NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, MILITARY 
will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling; 


does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with it. Is NOTA VARNISH. Contains 


no Turpentine, Benzine, } 


Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. Sold by all Harness Makers. 








Medicated Throat Bandage, 


Sure remedy for Quinsy, Croup, Goitre, 
Enlarged Tonsils, Catarrh of the 
Throat, Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, 
and all diseases of the Throat and Vocal organs. 
For acute attacks its action is marvellous. 

We will send a book, entitled “Tae THroat 
AND ITs AILMENTS,” free to any one sending us 
a2-cent stamp for postage and mentioning this 
paper. 





ELMER MAXWELL, No. 1055 Superior St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. writes: ‘1 wiil say your Med iecated 
Throat Band is the best thing I ever had, 
and as I have been troubled with Quinsy for twenty 
years, I think I ought to know when I have a good 
thing. Ican say itis a sure cure and does all you 
claim it to do. Ishall be glad to refer all suffering 
with throat troubles to your firm 

GERTRUDE J. HALE, L ittleton, Towa, writes: 
“Loan sincerely recommend your Bandage to be all 
you claim for it.” 

Sent by mail, pre-paid, for $2. 
THE PHYSICIANS’ REMEDY Co. 
Box 23, CINCINNATI, O. 











An elegant dressing exqui: 
and causes the hair to grow T 


aa ‘Ait Dra healing 
ee _ or 





impurities from thescalp, prevents baldness and gray hair 


fallible for curing eruptions, diseases ofthe skin, glandsand 


& Co.. 44 Stone St.. New York. ESTABLISHED I801. 


isitely perfumed, removes all 
hick, Softand Beautiful. In- HA IR 


g cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
by Mail, 50 cts. 





How to put up Telegraph | 


March, Wagner; Cameron’s Got His Wife Again, Contra; | 


The new and prominent feature of The Kinder 
| garten Magazine commands the attention of every 
| mother of small children. Practical home-helps 

given. One year $1.50; 3 months’ trial 30 cents. 
| SKinder garten Pub. Co., 277 Madison St.,Chicago, Ul. 


| in its 

early stages 
can be cured 
by the prompt 
use of 


5 
Ayers Cherry Pectoral 
it soothes 
the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


B) VYSteRis 












OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


OSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., SPECIAL AGENTS. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. _PHILADELPHIA. 


‘ “WORTH A GUINEA 4 Box.” BOX.” « 


NANA RO" 


BEECHAM 


a, | PAINLESS—EFFECTUAL : 


BILIOUS 2 NERVOUS: 


DISORDERS, 
Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Sain in the 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after ¢ 
} Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush- 
sings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness 
of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy ,Blotches onthe 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep,Frightful Dreams and 
} all Nervous and Trembling Sensations. Every 
> sufferer i is urged to try one box, 
@ Ofall druggists. Price 2% cents a box, 
F New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 32 




















Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1852 
by Dr. A. B. WILBOR, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the District of Massachusetts. 


Do you ask what this is? No wonder! Any 
preparation which has stood the test of 


40 Years | 


and steadily gained in the estimation of Physicians 
who regularly prescribe it and the public who en- 
dorse its wonderful curative properties, The 
amount of sales have rapidly incre ased until 
Millions of Bottles are now sold annually. This 
preparation is 


Wilbor’s Pure Cod Liver Oil and Lime. 


It is worthy of all contidence. It cures Con- 
sumption,Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Pneumonia, 
Influenza, Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting 
Diseases and Scrofulous Humors. 

Be sure as you value your health and get the 
genuine, as base imitations, said to be as good as 


Wilbor’s Cod Liver Oil and Phosphates, 


are attempted to be substituted by unprincipled 
dealers. They are not, but lack the peculiar virtues 
of this preparation. If your Druggist does not 
keep it, send direct to A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, 
Boston, Mass., the only Manufacturer of this 
Preparation. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.45 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, | 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to | 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons wao send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are notasafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order Post- 
Office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


commence at any 





For the Companion. 
HELPFUL AILMENTS. 


The value of cow-pox, voluntarily induced, as a 
protection against small-pox, is generally recog- 
nized. The same principle has been successfully 
extended to some of the worst diseases among 
animals, and it is expected that it may yet be 
applied in the case of some virulent human dis- 
eases. 

In England gout is a very prevalent and painful 
In this country it is less common. Our 
climate inclines us to excessive mental activity. 
Asa result of this the brain appropriates nervous 
force at the expense of the digestive system, and 
so disposes us to dyspepsia; but dyspepsia com- 
pels its victims, in spite of themselves, to indulge 
somewhat sparingly in rich food, in the too free 
eating of which gout originates. 

Of the two diseases, dyspepsia is to be preferred. 
it seldom interferes with the day’s work, and, 
except in very obstinate cases, is almost certain to 
be relieved by proper diet and exercise. 

Sick headache may often be counted in the class 
of helpful ailments, though it is a ‘bitter pill.” 
There are two forms of it: one has its primary 
source in the brain, the other in the stomach. In 
both cases there is commonly some hereditary 
tendency to the disease, but the exciting cause is 
overwork; of the brain in one case, of the stomach 
in the other. 

The headaches necessitate occasional rest, while 
the dread of them acts as a constant check upon 
tendencies which might otherwise result in grave 
harm. Indeed, attention to diet, with a little 
letting down of the average cerebral activity, 
professional, business or domestic, will generally 
insure a comparative immunity from attack. 

Acute rheumatism often gives rise to permanent 
heart trouble. Chronic rheumatism, on the con- 
trary, may be healthful in cases of heart disease. 

For instance, enlargement of the heart tends to 
increase until it reaches the dangerous limit. The 
patient’s safety depends largely on his training 
himself to such habits as reduce strain on the 
heart, and rheumatic joints in the lower limbs are 
an admirable aid in this respect. The former 
rapid movements cease. A fatal running to meet 
the cars or the ferryboat is out of the question. 

The rheumatism is an uncomfortable companion, 
no doubt, but it may help to a long life—a decade 
or more, perhaps, beyond the three score and ten. 


disease. 


o Qe 


THE LABRADOR DUCK. 


It will surprise many readers to be told that a 
large and strikingly marked duck, which within 
fifty years was moderately common upon the 
Northern Atlantic coast, is believed now to have 
become extinct. A lad shot one in New York on 
the Chemung River December 12, 1878, and none 
have been seen since. 

The last one known to have been seen before 
that time was killed at Grand Manan in April, 
1871. The one killed in 1878 was eaten before any 
naturalist heard of its capture—a costly meal, as, | 
according to Doctor Coues, two hundred dollars 
has been vainly offered fora pair of skins. The 
head and a portion of the neck were preserved. 

The history of the duck in question, the Labrador 
Duck or the Pied Duck, is made the subject of an 





article by Mr. William Dutcher in a recent number 
of the Auk. Only thirty-eight specimens are known 
to be extant in all the museums of the world— | 
twenty-seven in America and eleven in Europe. | 
Yet it is only a short time since specimens might 
have been secured with comparative ease. 

One of our older ornithologists, Mr. George N. 
Lawrence, of New York, writing in January, 1891, 
says: “About forty or more years ago it was not 
uncommon to see them in Fulton Market. At one 
time TIT remember seeing six fine males, which | 
hung there till they spoiled for want of a pur- | 


chaser. They were not considered desirable for | 


| hand above the earthwork. 


the table, and collectors had a sufficient number, a | 
pair being at that time considered enough to rep- 
resent a species.” 

Another ornithologist, Mr. G. A. Boardman, of 
Calais, Maine, says that fifty years ago, when he 
began to collect birds, he had no difficulty in | 
getting a pair of Labrador Ducks, which wasall he 
wanted, but that thirty years afterward, when he 
tried to procure specimens for some New York 
friends, his collectors all along the coast reported 
that the birds were gone. 

Unlike the Great Auk, the Labrador Duck was 
a good flier, and was never especially persecuted 
by gunners. One fact of popular interest con- 
nected with the bird is that Daniel Webster shot a 
pair on the Vineyard Islands, and presented them 
to Audubon, who in turn presented them to Pro- 
fessor Baird. 

It not improbable, as suggested by Mr. 
Dutcher, that other mounted specimens may yet 
be discovered in out-of-the-way places. It would 
not be very wonderful if some reader of this article 
should have the good fortune to turn an honest 
penny for himself, and at the same time serve the 
cause of science by finding in some seashore 
cottage or elsewhere a skin of this now famous 
bird. 


MAN AND TIGER. 


Bidel, the famous lion-tamer, passed most of his 
childhood in a menagerie. Before he was twenty 
years old, he had become so accustomed to the 
presence of wild beasts, and had learned so well 
how to treat them, that he entered their cages as 
calmly as he would have entered his own room, 
and seemed to consider their threatening jaws and 
snarling lips as a smile of welcome. 


Early in his career he was at Bayonne with a 
menagerie. The afternoon entertainment was 
about to begin, when a terrible cry was raised, 
“Athir has escaped.” 

Athir was a young royal tiger, notorious for his 
savage disposition. It was easy enough to manage 
him in the menagerie; but at large, tempted by 
easy prey, the danger was terrible. Every one 
fled, rushing into houses and climbing trees. 

“IT set out to hunt for him,” says Bidel. “Fora 
long time I traced him walking from place to 
place under the burning sun. Some one whispered 
to me from a window, fearing apparently that the 
tiger would overhear, ‘He is there.’ The finger of 
this hero — cautiously to an iron-worker’s 
shop, the door of which stood open. I rushed in. 

“It was black as night; for ten seconds I could 
see nothing. Then in a corner, crouched ready to 
spring, his jaws open, his eyes on fire, 1 saw the 
runaway. A second more, and he would have 
bounded forward, seized and torn me. I was 
ahead of him; it was I who sprung. Then what 
roaring, what foaming at the mouth, what anger! 
That hand to hand struggle in the twilight, I 
breathless, he mad with rage, was short. If it had 
not been, I should have been lost. 

“TI seized him with both hands by the skin of his 
back, raised him on my back, and under this 
enormous weight, without stumbling or flagging, I 
walked with a firm and equal step toward the 
menagerie. You may imagine how | was con 
gratulated!” 


COMMAS. 


The London Journal of Education says that a 
Prussian school inspector appeared at the office of | 
the burgomaster of a little town to ask him to | 
accompany him on a tour of inspection through 
the schools. 


The burgomaster was out of sorts, and was 
heard to mutter to himself, “What is this donkey 
here again for?” 

The inspector said nothing, but waited his time, 
and with the unwilling burgomaster set out on his 
tour. At the first school he announced his wish | 
to see how well punctuation was taught. | 

“Oh, never mind that,” said the burgomaster. | 
‘We don’t care for commas and such trifles.” | 

But the inspector sent a boy to the blackboard, 
and ordered him to write, “The burgomaster of 
R—— says, the inspector is a donkey.” 

Then he pene hemes him to transpose the comma, 
placing it after R——, and to insert another one 
after epee, and the boy wrote, “The burgo- 
master of R , Says the inspector, is a donkey.” 

It is probable that the refractory official gained 
a new idea of the value of “commas and such 
trifles.” 





OLD AND YOUNG. 


There is no surer antidote for the effect which 
time has over us all, in making our age evident, 
than a young heart. 


“I shoul like to live to be as old as you are, 
grandmamma,” said little Helen, “but I don’t 
want to be as old as Aunt Susan, erer /” 

“Why, why,” said grandmamma, looking over 
her spectacles, ‘what do you mean, my dear child? 
Your Aunt Susan is a great many years younger 
than I am!” 

“TI don’t see how that can be,” said Helen, much 
peepee. “You always remember the plays you 
nad when you were a little girl; but when I asked 
Aunt Susan one day, she said, ‘For pity’s sake, 
child, you don’t expect me to remember any of the 
games I had asa little girl. It’s so long ago I’ve 
forgotten whether I ever played any!” 


SAD PREDICAMENT. 


Ten-year-old William is a chronic grumbler; 
nothing has ever been known to meet with his 
unqualified approval. 


Not long ago a new suit came from the tailor’s. 
The cutter, knowing how fastidious was his young 
customer, had exercised the utmost care. 

William donned the new clothes, and walked 
up and down the room several times. He was 
strangely silent, but his face soon assumed a 
serious aspect. 

“Why, Willie,” finally asked his mother, “what 
is the matter?” 

“Well,” he replied, almost ready to cry from | 
disappointment and vexation, “these clothes are | 
either too loose or too tight, and I can’t tell which.” 


HIS DISCHARGE. 


A touching instance of the humor which never 
deserts a true Irishman, even in his worst troubles, 
is recorded in an exchange. 


A soldier was seen in the trenches holding his 
His captain asked : 

“What are you doing that for, Pat?” 

He by = with a grin as he worked his fingers: 

“I’m feelin’ for a furlough, sure!” 

Just then a rifle-ball struck his arm below the 
wrist. He drew it down quickly, and grasped it 
with the other hand to check the blood. Then a 
queer expression of pain and humor passed over 
his face, and he exclaimed: 

“An? faith it’s a discharge!” 





NOVEMBER 45, 1891. 











THE YOUTI’S COMPANION. 


Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness, or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 


we mace Lace Curtains, 





WE MAKE 


Buy direct ffom the manufacturer at manufacturers 
prices and save all dealers’ profits. 
Send two cents for illustrated Catalogue. 


JOHN WALLIS & CO., 291 Church St., New York. 


Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 


TRIMMINGS. — 

SPECIAL MERIT fo" Paint- 

broidery, and all kinds of Fanc 

Work. Send 10c. for 30 good size 
sa:mples(no two colors same shade) 
mM and price list of remnant packages, 
Price of samples deducted from first order amounting 
gents Wanted, Pleasant and profitable work, 


to $1.00, A: 
CONTREXEVILLE MFG.CO. 15 Grant Ave. Manville,R.1. 








SANITARY 


Silk Bath Towel 


Made of Pure Uncombed Silk. Producing perfect circu 
lation and invigorating the whole system. One of the 
greatest reliefs for 


Rheumatism and Neuralgia, 


Can be used on the most tender skin, generating a 
gentle electrical feeling without the least irritation. 
Wearing qualities guaranteed. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price (P. O. Order). 


$1 Each; $9 Per Dozen. 
F. C. SAVAGE & CO., 164 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


You 
Can 
Have 


no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceab'e 


THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 
are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are 
warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 
slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown by 
cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid, for 
first quality (black): Ladies’ sizes, $1.5 
Men’s sizes, $1.75. Second quality | 
| gray), just as durable: Ladies’, 81.'25; 

1.50. Catalogue and Price List sent on ap- 
| plication. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


|'DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 
| 44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 


Waterproof. 


The Boston 
Creedmoor 
| 


$9.75 f 





A solid leather, heavy double sole and tap, Milwaukee 
Oil Grain Creedmoor, leather-lined, standard screw 
fastened, made on a broad, generous last. 

Send size of your shoe 


| HOW T0 GET THEM. and exact length of foot. 


A pair of these Shoes will be sent by mail on receipt of 
price, and 50 cents for postage. 


| CHAS. A. MARTIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 








C:G: 


GUNTHERS: SONS: 


184-FIFT HAVENUE-NEWYORKCIT¥ 


“SBS Spopereesooansa- 


OPERA CLOAKS. 


LINED 


WHITE MANDARIN LAMB 


AT $75 AND UPWARDs. 


coos 


PRICE-LISTAND-FASHION-PLATES 
83% SEN T- UPON-REQUEST. *8333 








Ladies’ 


Postage on one 
Handkerchief is 2 
cents. 


Unlaundered 


Postage on three 
Handkerchiefs is 
3 cents, 


Hand-Embroidered 
Initial Hem-Stitched 


Pure Linen 
Ladies’ Hand- 
as Illustration, 
1 inch hem, is 
pure linen and 
quality) be pro- 
house in New 
the Cheapest 
had for the price, 
The same qual- 
handkerchief, 


Handkerchiefs. 
kerchief, same 
size 14 inches, 
Warranted all 
cannot (same 
cured of any other 
England. It is 
and BEST to be 
viz, 20 cts. 
ity Gentlemen’s 
size 18 inches, 


1 1-2 inch hem, 25 cts. 


Note. 


We carry the largest 


Stock of Handkerchiefs, 


both Ladies’ 
Gentlemen’s, in 
America. 


Postage on six 
Handkerchiefs is 
6 cents. 


and 


Postage on one 
doz. Handkerchiefs 
is 10 cents. 








EVERYBODY WANTS 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 


Show the Finest Assortment. 


Make the Lowest Prices. 


Our Elegant CATALOGUE 


contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, 
Silk Matelasse and fine Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac- 


ture, ranging in 


wee from $6.00 to $50 
cent. more. This book also contains a complete descriptive price 


.00 each, actually worth 50 


fist 


of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Velvets. 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. 


CHAS. A. 


Mention this paper. 


STEVENS & BROS., 


Ill State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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For the Companion. | 


THE SLAVE IN ALGERIA. | 


Among old Delaware planters still linger many 
traditions of the adventures of ship-masters 
and their crews who sailed out of Delaware Bay 
in the last century. What with the war, English 
pirates and Algerine corsairs, they earned their | 
bread through great tribulation. 

One of the best authenticated of these stories is | 
that of Captain Penrose, commanding the bark- | 
entine President, who sailed from the port of 
Philadelphia for Venice in the spring of 1785. 

American vessels were then required to show a 
pass before they could enter the Mediterranean. 
Captain Penrose, by the advice of O’Brien, his 
first officer, sailed without one, taking the risk of 
“dodging the Algerines.”” 

Penrose was a young man with a wife and boy 
four years old, whom he left on the farm with his 
old father and mother, promising to be back by 
October at farthest. 

“We will go nutting together, Bob,’’ it was 
remembered, were his last words as he bade them 
good-by. 

O'Brien was his cousin and unmarried. He 
went off, laughing and joking as usual, promising 
unlimited silk gowns and Turkish stuffs to the old ® 
lady, Mistress Penrose. 

The farm was on the bay, “ the next morning | 
the old people, Mary, the Captain's wife and 
little Bob, watched under the great walnut-trees 
until they saw the barkentine pass, all sails set, | 
down to the sea. 

Weeks passed and months, but there came no 
letter such as usually reached them by returning 
ships. October passed. The nuts were left un- 
gathered, ‘‘waiting for John.” Still, even when 
winter brought no tidings they hoped, thinking 
that the ship had extended her course and gone 
to Alexandria. 

But in the spring word came that the blackened 
hull of a vessel had been seen floating off the 
Algerine coast. The name remained distinct. It 
was the Presedent. 

Then they gave up all hope. Mary Penrose, a 
broken, sad woman, gathered some of the planters’ 
children together and taught a little school, to 
earn money enough to keep the wolf from the 
door. The old people grew more gray and frail 
each day, tottering about the farm-house. Bob, 
with every year, developed into a stout, healthy 
lad, who felt that he must supply all the cheer- | 
fulness and vigor for the family. 

“Something tells me that father is sti!l in this 
world,’ he used to say, even after years had 
gone by. 

In the meantime Captain 
crew had been taken prisoners by Algerine 
corsairs and brought to land. Under pretence 
that he had not obeyed the legal requirements he 
and his men were held as slaves, chained together 
in couples and kennelled like dogs in the stables of 
the Dey. A week after their capture they were 
brought before him, and in order to make them 
duly humble in posture were driven into his 
presence through a hole, which they could only 
pass through by crawling on their knees. 

He ordered them to be sold in the market-place. 
Captain Penrose was bought by a sailmaker, and 
worked for him, under the lash, for three years. 
The master was a vicious, ill-tempered man, | 
but his wife sometimes showed kindness to the 
wretched slave. 

O’Brien, his cousin, fared more hardly. He 
was sold to an officer of the Dey and placed in 
charge of Ins favorite dog, a huge mastiff, which | 
he fed, washed and curried daily. 

lis master gave orders that the dog should not 
be allowed to bark. Whenever he did so O’Brien 
Was scourged by the negro slaves. 

On one occasion some members of the life-guard 
of the Dey visited the officer, and the dog annoved 
them by barking. O*Brien was set the next day 
to carrying great stones down a steep hill and 
throwing them into the sea. His strength gave 
Way under this labor, and hemorrhages of blood 
from his lungs followed. When he fell under the 
weight of the stones he was beaten until he rose 
and began work again. 

Captain Penrose and his mate were not the only 
Ainericans who suffered in Algeria: Along the | 
Coast many wretched prisoners were held 

laves on the plea that they had entered the 
Mediterranean without passports, and Congress at 
last received an account of their condition and 
passed an act demanding an investigation into 
the matter. The result was that the Dey was 
forced to set them at liberty. 

When the news that they were once more free 
men reached Captain Penrose and O’Brien they 
Were reduced by starvation to the very verge of 
death. When the Captain was carried on board 
the ship, for he could not walk, his clothes were 
dropping from him in filthy rags. 

Rest and wholesome food, however, and more 
than all, the consciousness that they were actually 
on their way home, did much to restore them. 

They reached P hiladelphia in October, and at | 


” 





Penrose with his 


as 


| Fashions. 


| however, 


{answered the inspector's 





once started for the farm. Bob, driving home 
the cows, was the first to see two haggard, feeble 
men in satlors’ clothes making their way across 
the field. He thought at once of his father, and 
lmagined these were sailors coming to bring 
tidings of him. But when they entered the 
| barnyard he ran to the house. His mother was 
| making ready the supper. 

‘There are two men,”’ he gasped, 
know the trick of the barnyard gate. 
be —’’ 

But before he could finish 
father was in the doorway. 

Captain Penrose lived in Delaware for many | 
vears. After a few months’ rest he sailed for | 
Marseilles in command of a ship. When Bob 
was eleven he made a voyage with his father and 


“and they 


the 


afterwards became a seaman. 


A love of the sea was born in them both, and 
no hardships or danger could compel them to 
remain on land. 

RepeccaA HARDING Davis. 
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VANITY AND FASHIONS. 
One of the first books written for girls was 
“The Young Ladies’ Conduct,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1722. The author, John Essex, gives 
some very sage advice on the subject of vanity. 
In regard to the change of fashions and the 
learning of French and Italian he is rather severe, 
though even in this enlightened age such opinions 
are not uncommon. According to his opinion 
“Young Ladies ought to be afraid of nothing so 
much as Vanity.” 


An Hood, a Ribbon ora Curl of Hair misplaced 
e Things of great Importance to them; In short 
aoe in the modish Excess of it, is a very 
extravagant Folly; for herein too great Incon- 
stancy is shewn by the continual change of 
True Grace depends not on a vain 
affected Dress; tho’ none ought to be blamed for 
Neatness and Decorum in the Habits for clothing 
the Body; But vet these Ornaments, which may 
be both Convenient and Handsome, can never be 
those which give true Beauty ; which consists in a 
Noble Simplicity and a Blushing Modesty, where 
the Soul is elevated above the Predjudice of 
Fashion, and furnished with a generous Contempt 
of that Vanity and Lightness of Spirit, which 
causes the Inconstancy of Modes; 

For one Day the Hair is curle’d, and the Head 
cover'd with I know not how many stories of 
Lace and Ribbon; on another, the Hair lies flat, 
and the Head hath scarcely any visible Covering; 
at one time the Body is cloathed with a long train 
Gown, and scanty Petticoat; at another, the 
Gown hath no Tail, but the Hoop- Petticoat is of 
most enormous Size. 
but to Change for the 
sake of Changing is to court Inconstancy and be 
at Variance with Decorum. 

Vanity is too apt to prevail over the Fair Sex, 
unless they take a delight to read useful and 
instructive Books. Reading and Conversation 
both together, are absolutely necessary to make a 
sound Judgment and an agreeable Temper; the 
one affords Matter for Discourse, and the other 
Method; And all this may be done without 
Multiplicity of Tongues; for Reason and Good 
Sense are the same in all Languages; Tho’ it is 
commonly thought that a Lady cannot be well 
bred without French or Italian ; the use generally 
made of one or both of those Languages is to 
promote Affectation, and trifle away their Time in 
an Impertinent Song or Novel; so that often 
more is lost than gain’d by this Accomplishment. 


ee 


THE WRONG SIDE. 


Amateur photographers have trying experiences 
at which, when they are not too dearly bought, 
they can afford afterwards to laugh. A young 
man who had been particularly successful in 
arranging artistic groups of his friends, one day 
grouped a set of young people with whom he had 
been having a jolly summer excursion. 

Having arranged them to his entire satisfaction, 
he chose his own position on one side of the 
group, and an obliging friend took the picture, so 


| that the photographer might have the pleasure of 


seeing his own figure for once. This pleasure, 


or two later the professional photographer who 
developed and finished the pictures sent for the 


| amateur artist. 
said the professional artist, exhibit- | 


“T think,” 
ing a proof, “there must be some mistake about 
this. Where is the rest of the figure that belongs 
to these legs ?”’ 

To his horror the poor amateur saw that he had 
taken up his position on the wrong side of the 
group, and had therefore put the upper part of his 


| body entirely out of the field. 


sut he had the proofs developed, and presented 
one to each member of the group as a memento 
of his skill 
Oo 


SCRUPULOUS TRUTH-TELLING. 


As the New York Sun suggests, an Italian who 
not long ago arrived among us should have been 
called Brutus. Of a certainty he deserves that 
honored name. He landed at New York, 
questions, and disap- 
peared in the busy city. Next day he came back, 
wan and hollow-eved from lack of sleep. 


“Oh,”’ said he to Colonel Weber, “I have 
passed a miserable night. You may recall that 
when your inspector asked me if I had ever been 
in prison, I answered, ‘No.’ That was false. I 
spent two months in a jail in Rome for fighting a 
man who questioned my honor. I came back to 
have the record made straight, and to go back to 
Italy if the law so desires.” 


Colonel Weber felt faint. He asked the immi- 


was not to be granted in full, for a day | 


It might 


- 
sentence his 


| day. 


It may be reasonable that | p 
|a Mode should Change; 





| 


grant if he wanted to go back, and the immigrant | 
said with emphasis that he didn’t; that he wanted | 


said : 
in vour favor. 


to stay and be a good man. So the Colonel 
“There’s a balance of honesty 
We'll let you in.” 





IFE on the Congo, Schottische, by E. C. Ramsdelb | 


Piano solo, 40c. Characteristic African music. Out 
a 


tor band and orchest RAMSDELL, Music Hall, Boston. 
HORTHAND, Type Writing, Book-Keeping, etc.> 
at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 Beacon St., 





cor. Tremont St., Boston. Call or send for Circular- 
YOBBET SHORTHAND AND TYPE- | 
WRITING. SCHOOL (Established _ 1886), | 


53 State St., 
engaged as teacher for ¢ ular. 


Yies¥°s MOON GHT DANCE, Great hit, 
Price, he. r..a. Bnet says: “I am playing this 

| pre ce with success and consider it a ve ry pretty, popular 
caprice, sure to please an audience.” ‘Send for sample 
pages music Sree to O. W. LANE, Pub., Gloucester, Mass. 


ANTED. Men and Women everywhere, married 
or single, experienced or inexperienced in selling 
books, on entirely new and best- selling books out. 
Intelligent, industrious agents making $5.00 to $15.00a 
Best books, best terms, fair dealing. Write us. 
N. WILSON & CO., 112 BEACH STREET, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED.—Good, lively, hustling young men with 

a knowledge of the ¢ jothing business, to canvass 

and take orders for custom clothing with sam les, or 

in concen, ee other business. y STATE TAILOR 

ING CoMPANY, 32 Hawley Street, Boston, Mas: 

ASS TS Ww ANTED ON SALARY or com- 
iss 


on, to handle the ne w Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. The greatest novelty ever 
produced. 





; app 











> 
“ 





po ceed a $50 per week. For further 
particulars, add 


THE MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. X 107. 


200m 721; day and evening; M.W.Woodward 





ARLYLE PETERSILEA'S. Music School, 


BLISHED 
Steinert lial, BOSTON, MASS, 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL wish’ 


mate 











Mass. 


Li yds, Blooing, &e. 











ITTLE >) Farmington. Jiaine. 
MR. HOWARD M. TICKNOR. 
The best Instruction.—Private Lessons only, 
ecution, Gesture and Action. 175 TREMONT ST., 
Hair Thin or Falling Out? Send stamp for Illustrated 
Book. THERON MFG. CO., 339 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 
CHAPPED HAND Burns and all roughness of the 
Chapine. Makes the skin soft and beautiful. 15¢e. box 
by mail. - 2938 } Washington St., Boston. Agents wanted. 
Send postal card for full in- 
SILK SPONGE, the new 
rial for underwear. 
G. 3ROWN, 
One Hundred und Sixty well mixed, 12 cents. 
Approval she at 4 er cent. discount. nts 
wanted, E. E. UB, H 
he n enterprising, active man 
or woman in every town to rep 
and lucrative postpone opening for the right person. 
Address CARTER, DINSMORE & CO., Boston, 
Manufac carers 8 Stationery G 
LADY AGENTS WANTED ‘3: 
S.A. Corsets and Health Waists. 
} at invention in Lacing. Most ready 
Adjusting Corset Co., Rochester, N. 
or Abbott Davidson & Co., No. i356 
West Concord Street, Boston, Mass, 
Corns, Chilblains, Numb 
ness, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Poor Circulation Of Blood. Be Sure and try it. er. | 
Druggist for Absorption Foot Bath Powde 
rice 75 cts. 
DO YOU HEAT WATER? 
For Cattle, For Brooders, 
For Greenhouses, For Any Purpose ? 
Send for Circular. 
. 
Walker & Pratt Manufacturing Co. 
31-35 Union St., Boston. 
Messrs. H. GAZE & SON announce another of their 
Popular Escorted Parties to the Holy Land, Egypt, the 
Nile, ete., sailing from New York, Jan. 20th and Feb. 
of France and Italy, $380. Send 6 cents in stamps for 
Gazette with full particulars. EAVES, New 
England Agent, Parker House, Boston, Mass. 


Salles A. H. ABBOTT, Principal. 
ARE YOU BALD, 
Skin cured with Ryder’s 
formation about SIL 
S PO N G E 19 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
_ EE UB, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Wa nted resent our house. ‘An attractive 
ro to sell our 
seller ever offered. Address, The Self 
FDOT BATH POWDE For Sore" Feet, Cold Feet . 
1738 TREMONT ST., ROOM 33, BOSTON. 
This Stove Does It. 
HOLY LAND TOUR. 
6, 1892, $600. Also regular monthiy excursions to So. 
_ Ladies received in Reception Room. 


ES, 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


Castilian Cream 


Removes Grease, _ fresh 
| tand Ink from Woolen 
Clothing,C arpets,etc., and 
Gloss from ack Silk. 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 


_F.G. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury, Mass. 





WE WILL SELL 


A Brass Table Lamp 


(Best Central Draft Burner) 
Porcelain Shade 


For $2.50. 


WE WILL SELL 


A Brass Banquet Lamp 


(Central Draft Burner) complete with 14-inch Linen 


For $3.50. 


Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 
CEO. E. CRAWLEY, 17! Tremont Street. 


Grand Orchest 


complete with 10-inch 








century. 





DID YOU EVER POLISH A STOVE? 


Dirty and Hard 
Work with Common POLISH. CLEAN and 
EASY Work with Our New ENAMELINE. 
Try cne box. 
It is our best salesman. 
No Dust, Dirt, Liquid, or 
Smell, Easy to Use. See directions on cover. 


No wonder you dread it. 


A Paste always ready to Use. 
It commends itself. 
5 and ro cents. 


Your Dealer Keeps It. 
Stamp for Free Sample. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., North Berwick, Maine. 





in Elo- | 
BosTon. | 


Neuralgia, Sciatica, Dropsy, | 


If not, send 2-cent 











3 | | ils 
Valuable Book, 10c. 


Only 12 leaves, but each leaf sr with enough 
of Carter's Laundry Blooing for two washings. 
It won't Spot, Streak. Spill, Break nor Freeze. 

So prepared as not to soil the Fingers in using. 
We will mail one of these Books of Car- { 
ter's Coupon Blooing, post-paid, for Oc. 
CARTER, DINSMORE & CoO., 
Proprietors of Carters Inks, 


164 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Are You Satisfied 





WITH THE WEAR OF YOUR 


Rubber Boots and Shoes ? 


If not, just ask your shoe-dealer to sell youa pair of 
the celebrated Glove Co.’s Rubbers, There is but 
one Glove Co., and they make only the best. In order 
that you may not be deceived, we show you here a face 
simile of a glove, which will be found ‘on the bottom 
of every boot and shoe produced by this company. If 
you cannot find them in your town, we will refer you 
to some local dealer, of Whom they can be procured. 
Sold at wholesale only by 


LAMKIN & FOSTER, 


Sole N. E. Agts., 174 to 178 Congress St.. Poston, Mass, 


RASS EDSIEADS 
ANDIRON LJEDSTEADS. 


Largest Nepal = N.E 
Write or call and see us. 
H, W ' 


IGELOW COMPANY, 
A Book Free. 


Retailers. 

We will mail to any address our book of references, 
containing the names and testimony of those in all 
parts of the world who have found relief from Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, Asthma and allied diseases. 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND COMPANY, 
0. Box 1666. NASHUA, N.H. 
Boston Office, Herald Building. 


We Give a 7 


JACK-KNIFE 


To every Boy or Girl who will send us the 
addresses of at least four persons who are build- 
ing new houses which will require Heating 
Apparatus. Each list of names must be endorsed 
by a parent or guardian, to whom we can refer, 

Where two or more send the same names, 
the first list received will entitle the sender to 
the Knife, but an attractive and entertaining 
souvenir will be sent the others, thus rewarding 
every one. Send list to 


THE NATIONAL HOT WATER HEATER CO., 
195 Fort Hill Square, Boston, Mass. 
Sole manufacturers of 
The “Spence” Hot Water Heater. 


Miss Philbrook, 


\} Inventor of the Eq us 
¥ Waist and Con ise 
| Bodice, will make special cus 
tom orders for ladies who find 
any difficulty in being fitted sat- 
/ « isfactorily from the stock sizes 
i ¢° kept by the retail stores. Suite 
41, Evans Fouse, 175 Tree 
& mont St., Boston. Circulars 
with full —. 7. s. The busi 
ness of . A. T. Fogg (Union 
con RE Combination 
Garments, etc.), formerly of 
Boylston street, will be con 
tinued tinued by Mis Miss: Philbrook. 
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ral Music Boxes. 


Playing any number of the most popular airs by means of 


CHANCEABLE STEEL DISK. 
It is the greatest and most durable musical novelty of this 
Six sizes, $20 to $200.00 Catalogue FREE. 
FRED. 


H. SANDER, IMPORTER, 
146 FRANKLIN St., BOSTON, MASS. 


TH A DAMP CLOT 
POLISH Monn WEL Sih 
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‘“‘What a beautiful creature!’’ exclaimed the 
ladies, enthusiastically. 

‘‘And how superbly the fellow rides,’ ejaculated 
others; ‘‘he sits in the saddle as if he were born 
in it.”” 

“The young man is an Arab,’’ an officious 
person explained. ‘That is the reason he rides 
so well. His father is an Arab sheik, and this 
mare is his chief treasure; and so to speak, a 
friend of the family. For you know the Arabs 
associate with their horses as we do with our 
friends; call upon them, invite them to tea, and | 
drink a glass with them.” 

Ciaude heard only part of this explanation, 
and it amused him exceedingly. He did not | 
object particularly to being taken for an Arab; | 
and that Zuleika was his friend he never would | 
have thought of denying. | 

Early in the morning, before eating his break- | 
fast, he went to the stable to pet her, talk to her, 
and inquire for her health. No sooner did Zuleika | 
hear his footsteps without, than she whinnied 
toward him her joyous greeting. Long before he 
spoke, she felt by instinct his approach, and it 
was touching to see the eagerness with which she 
lifted her lovely head to catch the first glimpse of 
him when he opened the stable door. 

She sulked if she was neglected, and she was 
extremely jealous. Once, when Claude, instead 
of going straight toward her, as was his wont, 
stopped to speak to the groom and incidentally 
patted another horse, she turned impulsively 
about in her box stall, and made no response to his 
advances, except an angry whisking of her tail. 
Two days passed before he regained her favor. 

Claude attached himself with his whole heart 
to this beautiful and intelligent creature. His 
fellow-cadets called him ‘‘the Arab,”’’ because of 
his devotion to Zuleika. 

The story was told by some wag that he kissed 
her good morning and good night, and had his 
breakfast served in the stable with her. The 
latter was, to be sure, a pure invention, but the 
former had some slight foundation in fact. For 
Zuleika had learned, whenever Claude said, ‘‘Kiss 
me,"’ to touch his face with her soft nose, and 
when he said, ‘Pat me,’’ gently to rub her head 
against his cheeks. 

A year passed rapidly. Claude made 
friends in the military academy. He took good- 
naturedly all the banter of his comrades. All 
the extravagant offers he received for Zuleika he 
refused, declaring freely that no money could 
buy her. 


many 


A year after Claude’s departure, Colonel Ring 
resigned his commission in the Turkish Army, 
receiving at the same time the honors due to his 
services. He had taken good care not to divulge 
Claude’s place of residence, and had even had bis 
letters addressed to Galbraith Effendi. 

He had found the separation very hard, and 
was eager to see his son. As soon, therefore, as 
he had made his farewell visit to the Sultan, he | 
started by rail for Vienna, and thence to Berlin, 
where Claude had leave to meet him. 

It seemed to him that, at a station where the | 
train stopped for dinner, he caught sight of the | 
squat figure and dark beard and features of 
Mudir Pasha, the Sultan’s Master of the Horse. 
He wondered what this surly Turk was doing in 
Germany, and concluded that he had been sent 
abroad to buy horses for the army. The Colonel 





had no desire to renew his acquaintance with 
him, and therefore appeared not to see him. 

After the train was well under way, it occurred 
to him as a curious thing that Mudir was dressed 
in European costume, even dispensing with the 
fez—which in an orthodox, old-fashioned Turk 
was rather extraordinary. 

The Colonel soon fell into a pleasanter train of 
thought, as he rolled northward toward Berlin. 

There is no need of describing the happy 
meeting between father and son. It was late 
when they thought of retiring, and late when 
they had finished breakfast the next morning. 

Claude rose with a sudden pang, before he had 
finished his meal. It was the first time in his life 
that he had forgotten Zuleika. 

‘“Excuse me, father,”’ he said, hurriedly; ‘‘I’ll 
be back in five minutes.” 

He rushed, with a nameless oppression, to the 
stable of the hotel. 

Ah! to be sure, there stood Zuleika, as usual. 
But she was in a pet, of course, at having been 
forgotten. She gave him no greeting, nor did 
she even turn her head to look at him. Claude 
did not wonder. 

“Don’t sulk now, Zuleika,”’ he said, in his most 


| Could he trust his eyes? 


NOVEMBER 12, 1891. 





_THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. _ 





cajoling tones, ‘‘come here and let me talk to 
you. You know father has come —” 

The mare stood as stolid as a post, munching 
her oats, and betrayed not even by a look or a 
pricking up of her ears, or an extra whisking of 
her tail, that she heard Claude’s voice. 

Claude’s heart sank within him. He felt as if 
a great calamity had overtaken him. He seized 
a hay-fork, and thrust open the two shutters 
which covered the windows. The light poured 
in. 

Then with a slow, deliberate motion, the mare 
turned her head; but what was that? Surely 


| that was not Zuleika’s head! 


Claude leaped over the railing, unhooked the 
door, and pulled the mare out into the full glare 
of the daylight. He felt chilly and half-benumbed. 

He tied the mare to the stable door, and stared 
straight into her face. She made no response. 
It was not Zuleika! 
Some one had stolen his treasure in the night and 
substituted this dull beast, which was outwardly 
not unlike her, but lacked her airy grace, her 
fiery spirit, and her perfect beauty. 

Claude had still a vague hope that he might be 
dreaming, and that he would presently wake and 
find that it was all a horrible mistake. 

But he was indeed awake. The dapple-gray 
mare did not become Zuleika. His mare was 
gone. HsaALMAR HsortH BoyesEN. 


(To be continued.) 


——_+or— 


IN AN OLD TUNE. 


Song and laughter of long ago, 
Sad and sweet as a far-blown flute 
Echo low in the music’s flow, 
And the shadows listen and winds are mute. 


Portland Transcript. —Anna Boynton Averill. 


— ‘i 
For the Companion. 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


Celia Bonner, coming over the hill from Gates- 
borough to West Gatesborough in the teeth of a 
keen November storm, wondered why this par- 
ticular storm affected her so disagreeably. 
Generally in such weather she beguiled the way 
with cheerful thoughts and calculations, all over- 
spread by calm complacency that she had at last 
gained this position as teacher, so long coveted; 


| but to-night she found herself wishing that the 


school were at West Gatesborough instead of 
Gatesborough, or else that her mother and the 
small house and farm which was their sole estate 
could be moved nearer to the school. 

This wishing was all so unlike Celia’s matter- 
of-fact reasonableness in general that she sought 
hard for the reason why she should be taken 
with such a desire. She soon found it in the fact 


| that she was undeniably hungry. 


She was wet, cold and bedraggled, but most of 
all she was hungry, with the keen, uncompro- 
mising hunger of healthy young girlhood. 
Surely this of itself was enough to induce 
gloomy thoughts and futile wishes. 

“I was silly not to think of it sooner,’ she 
half-laughed to herself. ‘I had begun to forget 
that I had such a very meagre lunch this noon. 
But never mind; mother will have a hot supper 
waiting for me.”’ 

Then she turned the last bend in the road, and 
seeing the light in her mother’s kitchen, 
stumbled along more quickly than 
ever. A feeble light it was, and typical 
in a measure of everything within the 
house, from the mother down, except 
when Celia was there. Even the fires 
Mrs. Bonner kindled had a trick of 
burning weakly and uncertainly. 

When, a few moments after she saw 
the light, Celia burst into the kitchen, 
with her cloak and umbrella held out 
before her, the savory supper she had 
so keenly anticipated was in no way 
apparent to her senses. The table was 
provided with no other edibles than 
cold Graham gems, a very few slices of 
cold corned beef, and the inevitable dish 
of apple-sauce. 

Heedless now of the drip which be- 

spattered the home-made carpet, Celia stood still. 

‘Mother! You don’t mean to say this is all 
you have for supper!”’ 

Affecting intense preoccupation with the tea- 
kettle, her mother responded, “I don’t see but 
it’s pretty good, Celia.’ 

“But, mother! We’ve had nothing else for 
the last week, and I told you I was starving for 
something hearty and warm. I gave you money 
this morning to buy a steak.” 

‘Well, you see, there’s so many other things 
to get,’’ Mrs. Bonner pleaded, weakly. There 
was something so furtive and insincere in her 
manner that Celia, without difficulty, jumped to 
a conclusion. 

‘Mother, I believe you’ve spent that money 
for another lottery ticket !’’ 

This abrupt statement revealed the skeleton 
which had stood in the closet of this poor little 
household for more than a year. It was a sub- 
ject so repulsive to Celia that she hated to speak 
of it, but so dear to the mother that she loved to 
enlarge upon it. 

‘‘And supposing I did, Celia ?’’ she said, more 
confidently. ‘*Fortune’s going to turn sometime, 
and I’ll be bound you'd be glad enough if we 





came into fifteen thousand dollars all at once, as 
that young man did up in Massachusetts.” 

The lines of the argument were all wearily 
familiar to Celia, but hunger gave an added 
vigor to her protest. 

“I might be demoralized by it,’’ she said, ‘*but 
I'd never be glad! Whether you gain or lose, 
the principle is the same. It’s nothing but 
gambling, and though you’d feel pretty badly to 
hear that our Joe out in Colorado had become a 
gambler, you think it no harm to be one your- 
self, though you are a church-member.”’ 

Mrs. Bonner remained silent a little while, and 
then began to cry softly. 

“It’s too bad for you to scold in that way, 
Celia,’’ she said, ‘“‘when all I’m thinking of is 
your good and Joe’s. And even if I am a 
church-member, I don’t see that I’m committing 
any sin. Aint lotteries as old as the days of 
Moses, and didn’t he consent to them? And 
didn’t the early settlers in Maine and New 
Hampshire make use of them to build churches 
as well as schools ?”” 

This was again familiar ground to Celia, but 
she took it up as if it were quite new. 

‘*Yes, mother, but we don’t live under the Mosaic 
law now, and our forefathers did many things 
which we don’t imitate. Because they hanged 
innocent women as witches, we should not con- 
sider it right to do it. Lotteries began in corrup- 
tion, and they corrupt wherever they go. I’m 
sure every Christian must condemn them at 
heart, and to win in them is more dangerous 
than to lose. 

*“‘You’ve never been the same, mother, since 
you bought that first ticket two years ago. It’s 
like dram-drinking; you want to keep on at it. I 
don’t mean to be unkind, but I can’t make it 
seem anything less than wicked.”’ 

The stern young preacher softened a little here, 
and a plaintive sniffle by way of acknowledgment 
prefaced Mrs. Bonner’s reply : 

TI don’t believe I’ll ever need to go into them 
again, Celia. I feel it that I’m going to get 
something this time. I had a dream last night, 
and in it I was counting out fifteen bags of 
gold !”’ 

It was useless to argue further. Celia moodily 
set about clearing away the dishes, and said no 
more. 

A few weeks later, coming over the hill in a 
snow-storm, Celia found the little light absent 
from her mother’s window. Filled at once with 
a vague alarm, she hurried over the remaining 
part of the road and into the house, calling as 
she went, ‘‘Mother! Where are you, mother ?’’ 

No answering voice greeted her, but groping to 
the mantel, she lighted a lamp. Then turning to 
examine the room, she saw her mother sitting in 
her accustomed chair by the window. 

“Why!” Celia began, half-relieved, half- 
provoked; and then the question which was to 
follow died on her lips, for it became apparent 
that, though death did not yet confront her, she 
was looking upon its strange similitude, paralysis. 

Her mother’s whole body was rigid and 
motionless. The poor hands, quieted forever, 
hung down beside it. The tongue, whose irrele- 
vancy had so often wearied poor practical Celia, 
was now forever stilled. 

For what seemed an hour, though in reality it 
was hardly more than a moment, Celia stood 
almost as motionless; then, running down the 
road to their nearest neighbor, she brought her 
back, pitying and exclaiming as she came. 

Together they lifted the limp figure to the 
lounge, upon which they wheeled Mrs. Bonner to 
the bed in the room off the sitting-room. 

Only when they laid her there did Celia, 
bending above her in agonized appeal, discover 
that the eyes alone were instinct with life. They 
looked up to Celia with pitiful intelligence, seem- 
ing to respond to her cry. 

Then wandering through the door in their gaze, 
they fixed themselves on Mrs. Denny with a 
total change of expression. 

Celia turned around in startled surprise, to 
discover that the kindly neighbor, with the 
instincts of a housekeeper, was “tidying up’’ the 
sitting-room, and, as part of the effort, was now 
examining an envelope. Celia remembered that 
she had seen this lying on the fluor beside her 
mother’s chair, but she had been too sadly lacking 
in curiosity to examine it. 


‘“‘What is it, Mrs. Denny?” she now asked. | 


Then she covered her face with her hands, -as 
Mrs. Denny replied : 

‘For mercy’ssake! The poor thing! If it isn’t 
one of those lottery lists! Now that’s what's 
given her this stroke, I suppose. She’s been 
disappointed again, and she set so much store by 
it. Shall I burn it, Celia ?’’ 

“Yes,’’ Celia answered, with sorrowful energy ; 
and then corrected herself, as the haunting eyes 
on the pillow caught hers with a sudden fierce 
protest. 

‘““No, Mrs. Denny. She doesn’t want it burned, 
I think. Put it in the top left-hand drawer of 
the secretary, please.”’ 

Soon after, and all through the days which 
intervened before the end came, that mournful 
gaze concentrated itself most of all on the old 
family Bible which rested on a stand in the corner 
of the room where she lay, and this, too, Celia 
interpreted. 

‘She wants me to read the Bible to her. Oh, 
poor mother! you know now, don’t you, that 
your truest riches are in that?” 





So hour after hour during the few short weeks 
in which her mother lingered on, the daughter 
read and reread the promises which relate to 
eternal life. Sometimes peace fell like a veil upon 
the dim windows of that fast darkening taber- 
nacle, and again such restless entreaty looked out 
from them that Mrs. Denny interrupted the 
reading : 

“Celia, she’s got something on her mind that 
we don’t know of yet. It seems sometimes as 
though her eyes would pierce through that Bible 
as you sit there reading, and when you aint at it, 
she’s still staring at it.’’ 

But always Celia’s reply was the same: 

“It’s only that she’s growing more eager for it 
all the time. It seems the greatest comfort I 
have that she loves itso. Yes, mother, I'll read 
more !”’ 

The final summons came very quietly at the 
last. Celia, going away for a much-needed nap, 
had smiled down upon her, saying: 

‘“‘Good-by, mother! I’m going to lie down just 
for a little while. God bless you, mother dear!” 

The poor, pathetic eyes had seemed almost to 
smile in return, but when Celia woke from her 
nap, they were closed in their last long slumber. 
Whatever was the secret they had yearned to 
disclose, all opportunity was now forever gone 
by. 

Two days later they laid Mrs. Bonner in the 
family burying-ground at the back of the little 
farm, and Celia returned to her teaching with a 
new tombstone as the immediate object of her 
ambition. 

The blinds were closed in the old house, and 
the doors locked up, and for the present Celia 
engaged board in Gatesborough. 

The weeks wore on until the winter term was 
nearly over. Then Celia’s brother Joe wrote 
from Colorado, begging her to join him there. 
He was well, and was lonely. Why should not 
Celia let or sell the old place, and come out to 
this new country, which was so much fairer than 
that bleak little corner of Maine? 

Celia loved Maine with the deep-rooted attach- 
ment often noticeable in plants which flourish on 
rocky soil. It was home to her, and she was 
essentially home-loving; but it had been a very 
dreary home of late, and she missed the poor 
weak mother, sorely grieving for her with that 
admixture of remorse to which all strong natures 
are subject. 

The little house under the hill could never be 
the same to her again. Whether there or in 
Gatesborough, her living was but scanty at best, 
and most of all she longed to be with dear old 
Joe. 

Almost as soon as the wish was expressed, a 
tenant was found for the house, whereupon Celia 
with Mrs. Denny’s help began the task of clear- 
ing away and putting things in order. 

Mrs. Denny offered to take care of any such 
relics as Celia chose to keep. 

“If I have room in my trunk,” Celia said, ‘1 
shall certainly take the old Bible. I can’t bear to 
leave that behind.” 

Then, being alone and somewhat tired, she 
began to turn over the pages of the sacred book, 
stopping to read here and there. 

She opened, all unaware, at two pages where she 
was not accustomed to read; and there, between 
them, lay a lottery ticket bearing the number— 
68,498. 

Celia looked down upon it for a moment with 
the half-fascinated and yet wholly disgusted gaze 
which she might have bestowed upon an intruding 
snake. Then, suddenly a thought which she 
found almost equally venomous darted into her 
mind. 

‘*Was this the reason mother used to look so 
longingly at the Bible ?”’ she thought. ‘Oh, surely 
not!’’ 

Then, leaving the book open on the stand, she 
rushed in a tumult of fear and apprehension to 
the secretary, and opened the top left-hand 
drawer. 

There, where Mrs. Denny had placed it, still 
lay the well-remembered fatal envelope. Opening 
it, Celia scanned the list of numbers which had 
won the principal prizes at the December drawing. 

32,413, 59,162, 44,122, 58,227—and then, danc- 
ing before her eyes—68,498 ! 

The poor futile dream had come true. The 
fifteen thousand dollars, represented by the fifteen 
bags of gold, had for one moment flashed before 


|the dreamer’s eyes; and then, before her feet 


could carry her from one room into the next, 
before her eager hand could grasp the small blue 
slip, the hand of death had arrested her. 

Just in the first painful shock of her discovery, 
Celia wondered if her conscience could stand the 
strain. It seemed as if fate, not Providence, had 
been at work, and had wrought this bitterly cruel 
piece of irony. 

For a long hour she groped amid darkened 
thoughts. Then, material darkness having also 
come upon her, she rose; and again, as on that 
fatal night, groped her way to the mantel. She 
lighted the lamp, and stood looking down into 
the smouldering logs upon the hearth. While 
she looked, a new thought came to trouble her— 
a new though very feeble temptation assailed her. 

“Your mother wanted it most of all for Joe 
and you,” the tempter whispered. ‘She would 
have been happier dying if she had thought you 
would have had it.’” 

But, with some of the old-time fire in voice and 
eyes, Celia answered aloud, as though to a visible 
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opponent: “I will not do it! It was like one of | 
those poisonous marsh damps which lure people | 
on to death. It led her there; she would have 
been alive now if this weakness had not taken 
hold of her. And I would rather die than profit | 
by it now. I will burn the thing, so that the | 
mean temptation may not come to me again!” 

In another moment the small blue slip of paper 
curled and shrivelled over the dying logs, then 
burst into a mocking flame, and in a moment 
more was a thin little sheet of ashes. 

HEsTER VICKERY BROWN. 
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HAVE A MIND TO. 


He that thinketh good may do, 

And God will help him thereunto; 

For never was a g work wrought 

Without beginning of good thought. 
—Bunyan, 


—_—__—+o»-—__—— 


For the Companion. 


ON THE NORTH SEA BANKS. 


I. — The Great Snow-Storm. 


The weather grew very cold toward the end of 
the first week in January, 1881, and the fishermen 
on board the smack Maria were a good deal 
pinched by the frost. They had been out a long 
time, and their stores were running short. 

The sea had been bad for a month, and every 
man had worked, on an average, twenty hours a 
day. 

People may stare at that, but it is the fisher’s 
usual day’s work in winter time, and the men do 
not know what an outcry would be made on shore 
if it were known that about twelve thousand 
human beings are forced to work 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four. 

If the kindly landsmen were also 
told that these men never go to bed 
during the four hours which they have 
for sleep, there would be stil! more 
astonishment; and if it were proved 
that the good fellows never take their 
clothes off and never wash in fresh 
water for eight weeks on a stretch, I 
fancy there would be signs of some- 
thing more than amazement. 

There is rarely a calm winter’s day 
on the Banks, and the water is so shal- 
low that the seas dance up into sharp 
hillocks, like those which one may 
make in a basin by jerking it. The 
seamen are aware that they cannot 
remain on the shelf of their poor bunks, 
and they will tell you: 

“We all turns in on the cabin floor, 
sir, because then she don’t pitch us 
about quite so dangerous. If you was 
to get off hard asleep, and she rolled 
her rail right on under, you might get 
a smash out of your bunk as ’ud break 
your bones.” 

Then I must point out that men can- 
not very well use fresh water for wash- 
ing when there is only the stock of 
water for drink which such small ves- 
sels can carry. They are washed with 
salt water many times a day, and that 
has to content them. 

Well, and now as to the twenty hours’ 
work. All the hands do not have so 
much to do every day, but to make up 
the balance they are often kept awake 
for forty or fifty hours at a stretch. 





At five in the afternoon the fleet begins to sail, | haze seemed to choke up all the space between | 


and then the signal comes to let go the trawl. It 
sounds easy to say, “Let go,” but then that | 


spent in reefing down. Dawn soon comes at that 
rate, and the tiny boat must travel away over the 
rushing mountains to the steamer that bears the 
fish to market. 

I am not morbidly in love with life, but I should 
not accept fifty pounds per journey all the winter 
through if I had to take an oar in one of those 
small boats, for seven men out of each hundred 
are drowned in the year, so the odds in favor of 
survival are none too large. 

The bold fellows laugh when they return after 
that cruel trip, even if they have seen some of 


| their comrades go under, for they have no time to 


think about death, and they are more bent on their 
mounds of fish than on mourning. Their nets 


have to be mended and gear repaired, and at last 
there comes a little time for rest once more. | 


It is easy to see how twenty hours run away, 
and you may now understand that the crew of the 


Maria were in a pretty plight, after their long | 


exposure in the bitter cold winter weather. 
Skipper Burley looked like a sweep; the mate 
was worse; the first hand was frost-bitten, and all 
his fingers were split across by deep cuts at the 
joints. 

The second hand had worn out all his stockings, 
and his feet were wrapped in sacking, while poor 
little Billy, the boy, was raw from his neck to his 
waist, because he had no flannels, and the frost 
cut him so badly at night. 

All the fellows craved sugar more than anything; 
the fishers hunger after sweet things as an Eskimo 
does after fat, and for the same reason. Dirty, 
bruised, tired and cold as they were, you may 
imagine how the poor souls longed for the last 
day of their spell at sea. 

On January Eighteenth the glass fell, and the 
Admiral signalled to the men that something bad 
was coming. Nothing could be seen distinctly 
even at a few yards’ distance, for an ugly yellow 


A Fearful 


the vault of the low sky and the sea. 
The gulls screamed and babbled, and seemed to 


| voice heard above the awful clamor, and said, | 


“Now, chaps, this is goin’ to be a breeze—a breeze, 
I tell you, as has never been. We'll have a sea in 
| an hour enough to smother her; the boy must keep 
| the fire and the kettle goin’, and you stand by, for 


there aint no sleep for forty-eight hours and the | 


rest. 


“If it’s as I expect, and the water’s too heavy for | 


| her, you’ve got to help me to get her away afore it, 
and I’m going to run for home. Mind you that; 
| Pll run and chance it.” 

The volleys of wind bellowed on; the sea sprang 
up like magic, and soon the Maria appeared to be 
dodging a succession of mountains which came at 
her as though they knew what they wanted—as 
though they meant murder indeed. 

It is most weird to see how a blind wave seems 
to acquire malignant intelligence as it curls down 
toward you; it is your personal enemy. 

When the dawn came, a few vessels could be 
| dimly seen, but the drift was so thick that each 
| ship only loomed in spectral fashion through it; 
| the Maria was being twisted and wrenched badly, 
and the gaff of the mizzen finally fell. 

Burley called all hands to secure the broken 
spar, and Billy peeped up to see what was the 
matter. The boy gave a look over the plunging 
bow, screening his eyes the while, and he screeched, 
“Skipper, look ahead! O Lor’, she’s boomin’!” 

A man’s voice could not have been heard, but the 
shrill treble pierced through the crash of the 
storm. Burley’s face grew stern; he left the 
unruly wreck of the spar, and sprang to the tiller. 
A collier brig came on under bare poles, and as 
| the wind drove her forward until a continuous 

pile of white water surged over her, she cleared 
the smack by two yards. 

3are as the ugly bulk was, she travelled like a 
railway train, and she would have gone over the 
smack had she hit her. 





Snow: Storm. 


and then, like a river, came the snow. The fisher- 
|men dread snow more than anything, because 


monstrous beam has to be so secured and balanced | hold a sort of parliament; they swooped round | their lives depend on a lottery when it comes. 


by a multitude of ropes and gearings that the| the smacks, and yelled as if they were making | 


piece of work is anything but easy. | 

Supposing that you had to run along a parapet | 
for thirty feet, and pass a rope round a beam ten 
feet below you; and suppose that you had only a 
telegraph wire to cling to with one hand until you 
reached a post. Suppose, if you possibly can, | 
that the parapet reared like a restive horse all the 
time you were making your journey. | 

Then you have a very nice idea of the job that a | 
smacksman undertakes four times a day. | 

When the dead drag of the monster net is felt, | 
and the vessel begins to rear into the waves as if 
she were wild at being held back, the fishers cannot | 
go down to turn in at once, for there’are many 
little things to do, and if anything important has 
been smashed, it is very likely that the men may | 
just have time to eat their dinner like famished 
dogs, and rush back to business again. 

Things are always getting smashed on board the 
trawlers in that swift sea, and any carelessness as 
to repairs might send a crew to their deaths. So 
that is why no sleep must be thought of if a block 
or reef-earing has to be put right. 

If aman can get below by nine o’clock, he may 
count himself rather fortunate. Then he squats | 
on the floor, and devours his huge tinful of yellow 
cabbage, stiff pudding and fat beef,—all of which 
have been boiled together in salt water,—and then 
he sinks back, his clasp-knife is put away, and he 
is like a log. 

How they sleep! I have seen a fellow stretch 
himself out before he had removed his oil-stains. 
His hair was drenched and streaming, his sea-boots | 
were streaming, and his clothes were sodden; but 
he went off like a little infant. 

At midnight the terrible work of fetching in the 
trawl must be done. 

\ man may be over the side, perched like a sea- 
gull on the beam, while the vast swoop of the ship 
sends him under again and again; he may be 
hanging by one hand to the falls, and tearing ata 
fouled rope with the other; he may be dashed | 
down atone moment as though he had been shot 
from a catapult, and he jumps up and flies at his 
Work again—unless he is maimed, which mishap 
happens pretty often. 

Still the work is not done, for the fish must be 
cleaned, the vessel must be set away on her fresh 
course, and it may be that an hour or two must be 











mock of their best friends—for the seamen love 
the gulls. 
stanch birds departed, no one knew whither; and 
little Billy was grieved, because he liked chatting 
with gulls when they swept round his head and 
begged for scraps. 

Night fell, and silence fell also; a wicked Some- 
thing was in the air, and men’s hearts went chill. 

Skipper Burley said, “Lads, I’ve seen this once 
before. All on us must lay out, and I’m going to 
put her under storm canvas.” 

So the vessel was left with a scrap of sail; 
and it was very well that she carried next to 
nothing, for at midnight there came a moan from 


all round, and then the wind dashed on the fleet, | 


while the moan rose to a hoarse scream. The 
yater was plucked up in lumps that flew at first 
with the consistency of solids, and scattered at 
last in a sweeping, iron kind of rain, that felled 
men to the decks when they had failed to lay hold 
of some rope. 

Many vessels which had continued to show some 
sail had their canvas torn clean away, or were 
hove down and rose no more. 

Within the lifetime of all those on that dreadful 
Bank no such breeze had ever been known. The 
wind gave neither warning nor quarter; it seemed 
to say, “I have flowed round the earth; I have 
wandered over fields of flowers, and I have kissed 
them tenderly; a little while ago, and I sang the 
Arabs of the desert to sleep, and I was so quiet 
that no one could think I had madness in me. 
And now I have come to murder you.” 

Little Billy had his back against the mizzen 
rigging when the first crash of the blast came, and 
he was carried like a feather to the lee side as the 
vessel lay over under the push of the wind. The 
boy was driven against the rail, and he must have 
gone with the next lurch had he not piped, “O 
Ned! Ned! I can’t get back!” 

Ned, the second hand, lay down and hauled the 
little fellow back upon the deck, but it was like 


pulling against a strong man, and Billy was nearly | 


drowned amid the water that rushed along the 
channel. 

Burley said, “Lash that tiller, Ned, and see if 
she’ll lie to it. Come all below. Ned, you’ll look 
out if anything comes down on us.” 

When the men were belew, the skipper made his 


Then, like a flight of spectres, the | 


“We must take half an hour at a time for’a’d, 
| chaps. Tom, you go first.” 

So Tom dodged up till he had hold of the boat’s 
stern, and tried to look out; but he might as well 
have tried to look through a wall. 
hurricane brought the masses of snow down 
without giving time for gaps to be made, and 
Tom could have looked out quite as well from the 

| cabin. 

Only the rush of the seas on board prevented 
the drifts from forming a solid mass on the deck 
level with the rail; and those seas were more and 
more like big hammers as the hours went by. 
They raised their huge bulk; the topmost folds 
| crumbled over; there was a dreadful silence, and 
then the liquid thunder of the fall. 

“I never heerd water like that afore, skipper,” 
said Billy, timidly. 

“No, boy, and you never will again,” said Burley, 
grimly; and Billy trembled, for the skipper’s tone 
was queer. 

At eleven o’clock the skipper came below to 
thaw himself after his spell at the lookout, and 
Ned went up. 

“My God! What’s this?” he growled, starting 
up as a silence that could be felt seemed to still 
the very pulses of the storm. 


he saw something that men can only picture in 
frantic dreams. 

The wave was coming; it was far, far above 
the smack, and he could tell that it was a giant 
despite the snow, for even the snow lost velocity 
under the lee of the terrific hill. 

All passed in a second; Burley prayed a little; 
he heard a confused crashing, then a ripping 





“It’s bad for you, boy; still, you’ll miss a lot of 
trouble,” said Burley, by way of comfort to Billy, 
and the game little man faltered, “I don’t want for 
to die, skipper, I don’t; but I go with Tom and the 
mate and you.” 

“Now, chaps, we’re goin’ to run, and if we’re 
done as I take her round, we’re done, and there’s 
an end.” 

So the three surviving men went on their forlorn 
errand. Once the Maria lay long on her broadside 
as she fell off, and the level of the water crept up 
and up. Poor Billy thought all was over, but the 
smack got round, and then came the race for life 
between her and the sea. 

I wish I had the space of a book in which to tell 
you about that dreadful race. A lookout was 
impossible. Once the tearing smack hit something 
that made her reel, and the men saw that she had 
run into a floating mast. 

As the second night deepened, the snow fell 


| thicker; but before the inky blackness mixed 





sound, and then he knew he was under black | 


water. 
When the Maria miraculously came up, the 


skipper was half drowned, but he had a grip of | 


the winch; the mate was knee-deep in water in 


the cabin, the boat was smashed to matchwood— | 


and Ned was far away astern, and dead. 


water stuns them, and a man will put his arms out 
stiffly and lie as if he were asleep, as you catch 
sight of him on the bulge of the felon wave that 
| slew him. Poor Ned! 


Little Billy tried not to cry when the skipper 
came for Tom and the mate. 


They | 
die very easily, poor lads, for the cold of the) 





finally with the pall of the snow, the Maria swept 
past some object that loomed grayly within ten 
yards of her starboard side, and a yell rose in the 
murk. 

It was a vessel, bottom up, with one man still 
clinging, and Burley felt heart-broken when he 
rushed by, for he could no more have picked up 
that man by beating back than he could have 
picked up a stray bottle. 

“Poor chap; to drown, and us within biscuit’s 
throw!” That was the sailor’s funeral oration. 

By two in the morning Burley knew he was near 
his port, and he was half-mad with mingled joy 
and suspense, but he and the rest kept cool. The 
Maria tore on still till the mate cried suddenly, 
‘Listen! There’s a steamer’s whistle! She’s going 
in, and we’re just home.” 

Sure enough, the enormous discord of a steam- 
whistle was heard, and they could tell the ship 
was making signals for the people at 
her wharf. Then Burley went below 
and knelt down. 

I must tell you next week what was 
the result of his stay of half a minute 


in the cabin. JAMES RUNCIMAN. 


For the Companion. 


THE SUGAR BEET. 


Among the things which Napoleon 
Bonaparte is not remembered for is 
the establishment of the beet-sugar 
industry in Europe. It was his encour 
agement, given while he was the almost 
absolute ruler of the French Empire, 
which raised the making of sugar 
from beets from the field of struggling 
experiment, fitfully engaged in by men 
of science who were regarded as vis- 
ionaries, to the practical position which 
has finally made it a larger and more 
important business, taking the world 
through, than the making of cane sugar. 

Although the great Napoleon was 
not the sort of man whom it was ordi- 
narily safe to laugh at, he was ridiculed 
and caricatured on account of his faith 
that sugar could be made profitably 
from beets. 

In 1811 the Emperor promised the 
French people that they should have 
sugar from beets if he excluded from 
France the commerce of England, 
including the sugars of the British 
West Indies. This promise led to the 
publication of a caricature, in which 


By six o’clock there was a strange trouble above, | the Emperor and his little son, the King of Rome, 


were represented. 
The Emperor was shown sitting in his boy’s 


| nursery, squeezing a beet-root into a cup of coffee. 


The galloping | 


The baby Prince sat near him, hard at work 


| sucking a _ beet-root, while the nurse, standing 


close by, Was represented as exclaiming, “Suck it, 
dear, suck it; your papa says it is sugar!” 

This biting sarcasm did not prevent Napoleon 
from spending several million frants, at a time 
when his Empire was under a tremendous strain 
of expenditure, in bounties for sugar made from 


| beets, and his sagacity has been vindicated at last 


by the fact that, within the past five years, the 
world’s yearly production of beet sugar has risen 
above its production of cane sugar by more than a 
million tons. 

By far the greater part of this beet sugar is 
raised and consumed in Europe. It is now the 
sugar ordinarily used there, just as cane sugar is 
the sort almost universally used in America. 

Beet sugar may be bought in certain stores in 
our Eastern cities. To the taste, it cannot be 
distinguished from the best cane sugar, except by 
experts, who say it is richer in sweets than most 
cane sugar. 

It is not made from the common red garden beet, 
but from a white beet—in some varieties verging 
upon a pink color—which has been developed by 
cultivation and selection until its juices yield a 


| proportion of from ten to sixteen per cent. of 
He had reason for wonder; when he got on deck, 





sugar. 

Almost a hundred years of experiment and hard 
work were needed before the cultivation of the 
beet for sugar became profitable in Europe. No 
crop in the world requires more painstaking and 
scientific cultivation to make it a success; and none 
rebukes easy-going methods more promptly. 

The sugar-beet-raising, indeed, as practised in 
Europe, seems almost a science rather than an 
industry. 

The chemist’s work comes in at every turn. He 
must test the sweetness of the beet, the elements 
of the soil and the fertilizers used, and watch 
the successive processes of manufacture. The 
meteorologist must be consulted regarding condi- 
tions of climate as to heat and cold in the growing 
and ripening season, and the proportion of mois- 
ture in the air. 

Satisfactory conditions of soil and air and seed 
being obtained, money must not be spared in the 
cultivation of the root. The soil should be deep 
and good to begin with, and fertilizers—not raw, 
but well and carefully rotted—must be generously 
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applied. Then there should be subsoil cultivation, 
and a great deal of careful working. 

The raising of the seed is a little science in 
itself. Five years of cultivation of ‘mother 
heets,"’ as the beets chosen to furnish seed are 
called, are required before the seeds are fit to 
plant. That is to say, successive beets are selected 


aad planted for that length of time, progressing 
from sweet to sweetest, until the sort of seed is 


obtained from which will grow a profitable crop | 


of sugar beets. 


The first seed-beet in the series is called the | 
She is chosen, to begin | 
with, because her juice is found by a chemical | 


‘grandmother beet."’ 
test to be the sweetest of the field. Then from 
among her sweetest progeny is chosen a ‘‘mother 
beet ;’’ from that another, and so on down. 
One-fourth of the area of soil given 


to the | 


that coast northward to Oregon and Washington. 
There an immense and fruitful region in 

this belt, but not all the territory within it is 

suited to raising the sugar beet, because the rain- 

fall is in much of it either insufficient or not 

even enough; but there is, too, a good deal of 
|country outside the belt where, owing to local 
differences in the climate, the right con- 

ditions for the sugar beet will be found. 

American farmers, when they intro- 
duce the cultivation of the sugar beet in 
good earnest, will have the benefit of all 
the costly experience of the Old World. 
If they avail themselves of the assistance 
of science, they may surpass the pro- 
ducts of the Old World in this respect 
as much as they have done in many 
other respects. 

They will have, however, 
to surpass the thorough methods of 
the European cultivator. A single fact 
well illustrates the methods of the Old 
World farmer, who looks for his profits 

to his efforts more than to 
nature’s friendly aid. 

The French Government, being 

in need of added revenue, and 


is 


a hard task 


own 


having already taxed the process | 


of manufacturing sugar from 


beets, placed a tax upon the beet | 


itself. The farmers, finding that 
to raise more beets meant more 
taxation, set about getting more 
sugar without increasing the 
number of beets. 

By heightening their cultiva- 
tion, they succeeded in greatly 
increasing the richness the 
Brabant beet, was their 
favorite variety, thus turning 
an oppressive government edict 
into an advantage. 

In the operations of the French 
farmer and gardener, indeed, 
nature seems to play a small 
part compared with man’s efforts. 

The tenant gardener of the region about 

Paris generally brings with him, when he 

hires a piece of ground, all the soil that he 
uses, and when he gives up his land, he takes 
the soil away with him. 


of 
which 


J. E. CHAMBERLIN, 
a Ae 

NOISELESS USEFULNESS. 

In silence, like the fruitful vine, 
Bring forth what is in thee ; 

It is thy duty to be good, 
And man’s to honor thee. 

—R. H. 


+o -- 
A CHANGED SITUATION. 


Selected. Stoddard. 


raising of beets is often devoted to the production | 


of seed; 
mother beets are planted to the acre. 

French farmers have in many cases succeeded | 
in raising from twenty to thirty tons of sugar 
beets to the acre, which yield three and even four 
tons of sugar. At this rate of production, the 
farmer can afford, as is often done in France and 
Germany, to put fifty dollars’ worth of fertilizer 
upon a single acre of land in a single vear. 

Unlike some other expensive crops, the cultiva- 
tion of beet sugar is very good for the land. A 
good deal of other produce is raised at the same 
time ; and the quality and quantity of every other 
crop is greatly raised by the cultivation of the 
sugar beet. Its benefits are twofold. 

The harvesting of the beets is done just at the 
height of their ripeness, and often after the first 
frosts have fallen. They are sometimes pulled 
from the ground by hand labor, but oftener by 
means of a sort of digging machine drawn by 
horses, not unlike an ordinary corn cultivator. 
Then the beets are carefully housed in cellars or 
silos constructed for the purpose, preparatory to 
being sent to the manufactory. 

At the manufactory they 
chinery, and the juice, in the best factories, is 
extracted from the slices not by crushing them, 
but by a process called ‘‘diffusion,’’ in which the 
sugar is drawn out by soaking them again and 
again in liquids. This leaves the beets, deprived 


of their sugar, in a condition to be fed to cattle | 


which are being fattened. The syrup obtained by 
the diffusion process is boiled down to sugar. 
The cultivation of sugar beets has not been 
generally successful in this country up to the 
present time for several reasons. One of these is 
that we have almost at our very doors the cheaply 
made cane sugars of tropical countries. Another 
reason is that our farmers, as a rule, have not 
the time or patience to give toa crop the thorough 
and scientific treatment that the cultivation of 
sugar beets demands. 
But a more important reason still is the fact 


that the necessary conditions of soil and climate | 


have not been observed. According to the state- 
ments published by the Department of Agricul- 


ture, the sugar beet is at home, and able to do its | 
best, only in a region which has a mean temper- | 


ature of seventy degrees Fahrenheit for the three 
months of summer. 
Such a summer temperature is found in a belt 


of country lying one hundred miles on each side | 


of a line beginning at New York City, running 
up the Hudson to Albany, then striking west- 
ward through Cleveland, Chicago and St. Paul; 
then southward and westward through Colorado 
and New Mexico to the Pacific 


coast, and along 


and upwards of thirty-five hundred | 


are sliced by ma- | | 
| divided into two hostile factions, a fact which 


The face of political affairs in Great Britain 
has undergone a marked change in the past few 
weeks. 
| of several personages of high political influence 
| and position. 

Almost at the same time three men passed 
away, two of whom, at least, had long played a 
notable part in the sharp struggle which has been 


going on between the two great English parties; | 


| while the position of the other in that struggle, 
though a minor one, made his death also sig- 
nificant. 

These three were William Henry Smith, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and leader of the 
House of Commons; Charles Stewart Parnell, 
for ten years the unquestioned chief of the Irish 
Nationalists; and Sir John Pope Hennessy. 

The death of Mr. Parnell was sudden, and 
came upon the world with a shock. He was 

| apparently engaged in a vigorous campaign to 
retain the leadership of the Irish cause and 
| people, against heavy odds and with but a poor 
prospect of success, when he was stricken down. 
| As long as Mr. Parnell lived, indeed, it seemed 
as if the Irish Nationalists must continue to be 


| must necessarily operate to weaken the strength 


|of their cause, and to postpone, at least, the | 


| achievement of Home Rule. . 

Mr. Parnell had been deposed from his leader- 
ship as a consequence of misconduct in private 
life; but a minority of Irish Nationalist members 
had still adhered to him, and he had resolved to 
fight on against the majority who had deposed 
him to the last. 

His death put an entirely new aspect on Irish 
politics. At first, it seemed probable that its 
| result would be to reunite the discordant Irish 
factions. Then it appeared that Mr. Parnell’s 
followers were resolved to continue the fight and 


left who was Mr. Parnell’s equal. 

The remote consequence of his death, however, 
must probably be gradually to unite the Irish 
party again. Already several Irish constituencies 
had, after a fair contest, pronounced against Mr. 
Parnell; among them North Kilkenny, which 
was won against his candidate by Sir John Pope 
| Hennessy, who died, strangely enough, the very 
| day after Mr. Parnell died. 

Without Mr. Parnell's 
leadership, his followers can hardly hope to make 
a winning fight, and when this is apparent, a 
union of the two factions is very probable. 

The death of William Henry Smith, the 
other hand, caused a notable change in the ‘Tory 
situation in the House of Commons. Mr, Smith 





on 


This is mainly the result of the deaths | 


keep up the division, though they had no chief | 


brilliant and resolute | 


| had been a popular and able ocetniee of the House, 
and it became necessary to supply that very 
important place with an efficient successor. 

Two men were named for it, Mr. George J. 
Goschen, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, the Irish Secretary. 

The embarrassment of the Tories arose from 
the peculiar relations between the two parties 
which support the Tory government. For, acting 
with the regular 
ists," that is, those Liberals who seceded from 
Mr. Gladstone five years ago because his 
adoption of Irish Home Rule. 

Mr. Goschen is a Liberal Unionist, the only 
member of that party in the Cabinet, where he 
sits especially as its representative. As Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he held the office of 
highest rank next to that of First Lord 
the Treasury, vacated by the death of Mr. Smith. 
It seemed natural, both on this account and 
because he was the only Liberal Unionist Cabinet 
officer, that he should be promoted to the leader- 
ship of the House. 

But this was not agreeable, for several reasons, 
{to the regular Tories. Mr. Goschen’s peculiar 
qualities did not seem to fit him for successful 
leadership, and it was insisted that a Tory, and 
not a Liberal Unionist, should take the place. 

The choice of Lord Salisbury, therefore, finally 
fell upon his nephew, Mr. A. J. Balfour, who for 
some years has made a brilliant record as Irish 
Secretary. No young man in the House of 
Commons has risen more rapidly to a position of 
commanding influence than Mr. Balfour. He 
has certainly shown signal qualities of leader- 
ship which justify his selection as the chief of 
his party on the floor of the Commons. 

The results of these important changes cannot 
yet be definitely estimated. A new general 


of 


as 


| election will take place in Great Britain within a | 


few months, and then their effect will become 
apparent. 
+~@ 
MY CHOICE. 
Take the palace all ashine, 
With its lofty halls and towers; 
I i the little house be mine, 
Vith its door-yard, grass and flowers. 
Ah, for once, be kindly, Fate, 
To my harmless plan agree : 


Take whatever things are great, 
Leave the little things to me. 


Selected. —Alicve Cary. 


see 
IMMIGRATION. 


The Fifty-second Congress, the lower house of 
which was chosen in the very active political 
campaign of 1890, will assemble at Washington 
on the first Monday of the coming month. Many 
| surprising political changes were effected in last 
year’s election, and these will tend to bring 
| about an active legislative session. 

One subject which was much agitated, and not 





in a partisan way, during the year in which the |. 


new House of Representatives was elected, and 
which by no means has been lost sight of since, 


|is likely to come forward for a more thorough 


consideration than it has yet received in Con- 
gress. 
This subject is the further regulation and 
restriction of immigration from foreign countries. 
Several State political conventions, not alone 
of one party, have pronounced in favor of legis- 
lation by Congress having this end in view. 


| Several national conventions of important bodies 


outside of politics have demanded laws which 


| shall discourage undesirable and hurtful immi- 


gration. The new Congress, chosen in the midst | 
of such an agitation, and aware that it has | 
become much more widespread since, may | 
reasonably be expected to discuss the subject in 
a serious and dispassionate way. 

The laws already adopted, intended to regulate 
immigration, have been enforced, and have 
resulted in the exclusion of a considerable num- 


ber of actual paupers and criminals who have | 


been brought to these shores. They have, no 
doubt, rendered steamboat companies and emi- 
gration agents much more cautious than they 


| passengers. 
To this extent the immigration laws now in 
force have been beneficial; but they have not | 
diminished the tide of immigration from foreign | 
countries, nor have they prevented the character | 
of that immigration from becoming, on the whole, 
| more and more undesirable. 
| Indeed, it has been maintained, whether with 


| justice or not we shall not undertake to consider, | 


| that the prohibition of the coming of individual 
workingmen under contracts to labor here has had 


a tendency to discourage immigration from com- | 


paratively intelligent and prosperous countries 


and districts, whence it might be desirable, and to | 
as | 


attract it from undesirable regions—such 
Southern Italy, Slavonia, and the poorest and 
most benighted regions of Russia. 

Such questions as this it will be the function of 
the new Congress to consider. The facts necessary 
to a full understanding of the subject are not 
wanting. Statistics show that immigration in- 
creases rather than diminishes. The proportion 
of Northern Europeans and English-speaking 
| people decreases, and that of the most ignorant 
| and dehased persons from Southern and Eastern 
Europe increases. Special reports to Congress 
have already brought out these facts. The failure 
of existing laws to check the flood is also plain. 

The new Congress will have 


Tories, are the “Liberal Union- | 


of | 


| remedies for the evil to choose from or combine. 

| One of these is the plan to require strict inquiry on 

| the part of American consuls and commercial 

| agents abroad into the character and condition of 
intending emigrants to this country, and to admit 
such only as possess consular certificates going to 
show that they are fit persons to become American 
citizens. 

Another plan is to require a test of reading and 
writing in the country of departure, in the 
intending emigrants’ own language; and still 

|another to admit only such immigrants as can 
read and write the English language. 

Another plan proposes that no immigrant shall 
be admitted unless he possesses a sufficient amount 

| of resources to render him secure against becom- 
,ing a public charge, and afford a degree of 
assurance that he will become an active, produc- 
tive and law-abiding member of the community. 

Meantime, the demand for some sort 
| restriction is almost unanimous. It is certainly 
grounded upon good reason; for only national 
deterioration, demoralization and corruption can 
result from unrestricted and unlimited immigra- 
tion. 


of 


+e 


“GETTING HELP.” 


Margaret Paget was a young girl of no especial 
mental force, nor, on the other hand, of any 
decided stupidity, who was blessed, if one may so 
regard it in this case, with a mother of exceptional 





|had become eighteen years old, 


| dared 


would otherwise have been in accepting intending | 


several proposed | 


ability. The mother had written many brilliant 
literary papers. 

Margaret’s father was dead. When the child 
went to school, her mother began to perform her 
tasks for her. As the time went by, therefore, the 
girl became more and more dependent upon her 
mother. Through the failure to develop her own 
powers, she seemed to be able to do nothing on her 
own account. 

All this, of course, left Margaret very illy 
grounded in all her studies, and reflected upon her 


| standing in her examinations, so that she made 


slow progress. At last the mother, ashamed to see 


| her lag behind, took her out of school, and made a 


weak pretence of instructing her at home. 

Margaret was pretty and amiable, and when she 
her hand was 
| asked in marriage by a worthy young man. 

The mother gave a conditional consent; and as 

the young man lived at some distance, a corre- 
| spondence was begun, of course under the eye of 
| the mother. 

It was then that the mother realized how defective 
| her daughter’s education had been. She was unable 
to write a creditable letter. Her messages, as she 
| showed them to her mother, were ill-thought, ill- 
expressed, even ill-spelled. 

“This will never do,” said the mother. She began 
to write her daughter’s responses to the letters o! 
the young man to whom she was betrothed. Her 
own wit and felicity of expression characterized 
them, and the young man was charmed. Once 
embarked upon such a course of deceit, the mother 
not make a confession. The young man 
himself was an excellent writer, and his letters 
spurred the mother to her most brilliant efforts a= 
a correspondent. 

After this charming correspondence, the young 
people were married. Neither the mother nor the 
daughter dared confess the fraud. Neither had 
“meant much” at the beginning, but both had gone 
very deep into a course of deception. 

The young husband was soon astonished to find 
that his wife was an ignorant person, incapable of 
writing even a sensible letter. He questioned her 
sharply, and she confessed her fault. 

“Mamma always does things for me,” she said, 
helplessly. 

The husband found his wife also incapable of 
caring for a household. She presently sent for her 
mother to come and live with her; though the 
| husband, having had so forcible a lesson as to her 
| deceitfulness, could only regard her with suspicion 
and dislike. 

The marriage was an unhappy one. The whole 
lives of two young people had been utterly spoiled 
by this tendency on the part.of a mother to spare 
her child unpleasant tasks and deprive her of the 
nourishing, inspiring wear and tear of self-help. 


} 


a 
| 
BETTING. 
| There is still a good deal of conversation in 
{many countries upon the subject of gambling, 
| particularly in Great Britain, where betting is a 
| Serious danger to the happiness and stability of 
| families. 

In that country there is not only an incredible 
amount of betting upon races, but in many house- 
holds it is a custom to play cards for money. The 
stakes indeed are small, but it is now contended 

| that even such trifling stakes impart to a game of 
| whist a kind of interest and excitement that is not 
| harmless. 

An anecdote in point was related the other day 
by the Times. Lord Falmouth, a noted breeder 
of race-horses, made a bet of sixpence with his 
trainer that a certain horse would win a certain 
race. 

He was opposed to betting on principle, but «id 
not consider that sixpence amounted toa bet. but 
having lost his wager, he did not like to hand ove! 
to the winner a sum that seemed ridiculous. 5° 
he had the sixpence set as the base of a breast) 10, 
| which consisted of a large carbuncle cut into the 
form of a jockey cap, the button of which wis 4 
diamond. This setting raised the humble sixpence 
to the importance of a large bet. 

Again he lost sixpence to the same trainer. This 
time he caused the coin to be set inside the lid 01 4 
silver snuff-box, with the monogram of the traiuer 
handsomely carved on the outside. 

Thus can a man of principle cheat himself into 4 
gross departure from it. In the same spirit ladie= 
Who sit in the grand stand persuade themse've> 
that pairs of kid gloves do not amount to a het 

To many Americans, who do not feel the 
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of heightening the interest of innocent games in 
this way, and do not want to get other people’s 
money for nothing, the mania for this kind 
of gambling seems strange and unaccountable. 
Accepting money under such conditions may be 
less disgraceful than picking a pocket, but not 
much less. 


DEVOTED. 


Napoleon Bonaparte had no more devoted and 
disinterested friend than Gaspard Monge, the 
illustrious academician and founder of L’Ecole 
Polytechnique. On one occasion he demonstrated 
his regard by giving the great general some 
unwelcome advice. 

Napoleon announced his intention of reading a 
paper to the French Institute. Monge frankly 
expressed his disapproval of the plan. 

“You have not time to write a good paper, and 
you cannot afford to write a poor one. The eyes 
of the world are upon you. Whatever you write 
will be severely criticised.” 

Napoleon was astounded and indignant at this 
plain speaking, but he never wrote the paper. 

On the voyage in a frigate from Alexandria to 
France, Napoleon said to these who were in his 
confidence 

“I am taking two very different chances. If this 
vessel is captured by the English and I am thrown 
into an English prison, I shall be in the eyes of 
France a common deserter, a general who left his 
army without authority to do so. 

“But if I reach France in safety, subdue the 
factions, take command of the army, and carry 
out my plans for the nation’s good, | shall win the 
blessings of our fellow-countrymen. 

“I will not be taken by an English vessel. If we 
encounter one, we will fight as long as possible, 
and when the enemy begins to board us, we must 
sink the ship.” 

This desperate plan was received in silence, and 
with evident disapproval, except by Monge, who 
said, when it appeared that no one else was going 
to speak: 

“Yes, general, you have stated the situation 
exactly. If what you suggest happens we must 
sink the ship.” 

“I was waiting for this proof of friendship, and 
I charge you with executing the plan,” replied 
Napoleon. 

Not long afterward an alarm was given, and 
every one hastened to his post to defend the 

‘igate against an approaching English vessel. It 
was soon discovered, however, that the vessel was 
not English nor unfriendly. 

“Where is Monge?” inquired Napoleon. ‘Find 
him and tell him that the danger is past.” 

Monge was found at his post by the powder- 
magazine with a lighted lantern in his hand. 





pour ~~ — 
HER DISAPPOINTMENT. 


A lady who was a great admirer of Horace 
Greeley went one evening to hear him lecture. 
She had never seen her hero, but was a constant 
reader of his paper, and had her own ideas as to 
how he would look and act. 

The chairman of the meeting desired to air his 
Latin, and introduced the speaker in the following 
rather vague and indefinite manner: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you came very near 
being disappointed this evening, as Mr. Greeley 
has been very ill, and I trust that a slight change 
of programme will be excused on this account. 

“As I know that you are all anxious for the 
lecture to begin, I will only detain you to say that 
I have the pleasure and honor of introducing to 
you the facile princeps of journalism.” 

The lady waited to hear no more, but went home 
in disgust. 

“Well, my dear,” asked the husband, who was 
taking care of the baby during his wife’s absence, 
“how did you like the lecture?” 

“I didn’t stop to hear it,” was the reply. 
“Greeley was sick, and they got another man to 
take his place who was such a queer-looking old 
guy that I wouldn’t waste my time listening to 
him, so I came back.”’ 

“Who was the man?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, still indignant at 
her disappointment. ‘Somebody I never heard 
of before. Hisname was Facily Princes.” 

The lady was still more disappointed the next 
day when she discovered in the paper a long 
account of Greeley’s lecture, which the great 
editor, although feeling quite ill, had delivered in 
a forcible and impressive manner. 

The paper remarked that the chairman stated 
the truth when he called Greeley easily the first of 
journalists. It then dawned upon the lady that 
her “Facily Princes’? was really the editor of the 
Tribune. 

os —~+~@r 
VACATION EXPEDITIONS. 


A student’s vacation season should be spent in 
such a way as to give him the best possible quality 
of recreation, if be is a real student, and works 
hard during his regular season of study; but if he 
can get his recreation, without impairing it, in 
such a way as incidentally to give him instruction, 
and even to add to the world’s store of knowledge, 
just so much will have been gained. 

it is not a new thing for students in vacation to 
make scientific expeditions on their own account, 
combining camping and “roughing it” with con- 
genial study; but an expedition of the kind which 
was successfully carried out during the vacation 
season of the present year deserves to be noted as 
of especial importance and significance. 

A party consisting of a professor and several 
students of Bowdoin College, in Maine, organized 
an expedition to Labrador, to study the vegetable 
and animal growths, and otherwise to gain a 
scientific knowledge of the country. 

It was also planned, incidentally, to ascend the 
Grand River to the great cataract. The Grand 
River flows from the high plateau of northern 
Labrador, and the falls by which it reaches the 
lower level to flow into the Atlantic Ocean are 
among the grandest on the continent. 





The Bowdoin Cites piaans was fitted out | 
| and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells | 


at the expense of alumni and friends of the col- 
lege. 

The Grand River was ascended, the great cataract 
viewed and photographed, and its height ascer- 
tained. The students who succeeded in pushing 
as far up as the falls suffered many privations, 
but won deserved honor in the successful prosecu- 
tion of their enterprise. 

Their achievement is a good example for other 
American colleges and students. Much important 
information remains to be gathered about the less 
known portions of our continent; and geological, 
botanical and zodélogical researches, faithfully 
carried on, may always be made scientifically 
profitable and valuable, even upon ground which 
has been covered before. 





Large Prizes for Serial Stories. 


The Publishers of ‘‘The Companion” offer 
four magnificent prizes for the Best Serial 
Stories, to be written expressly for “The 
Companion.” 

TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS for the 
Best Serial; 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the 
Second Best; 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the 
Third Best; and 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the 
Fourth Best. 

The competition will be governed by rules, to 
which all who enter it must conform. 

For the terms of the competition send your 
name and address and a two-cent stamp, to 

AssIsTANT EbIToRs, 
Yournu'’s ComMPANION OrFice, Boston, Mass. 





COURTESIES OF THE ROAD. 


A street “block” of traffic wears, near Nazareth 
of Galilee, a somewhat more dramatic face than 
among us of the West. Enter the city on a feast 
day and you will find the mountain track crowded 
with donkeys, mules and camels laden with all 
sorts of produce. It is all picturesque, says the 
author of the descriptive ‘In Scripture Lands,” 
but it is not uniformly peaceable. 


If aluckless donkey grazes the ribs of a camel, 
the respective owners of the beasts begin at once 
a duel of words. Watching his opportunity, the 
donkey lies down for a roll in the dust, and the 
camel, drawing up his great joints to his bedy, 
squats regardlessly in the way of all comers. 

‘A crowd then gathers, and the track is soon 
barricaded. The scene grows interesting, and 
some fine specimens of modern Arabic are 
seattered to the winds. 

“Fellow there!” screams Yousef to El Wafi. 
“We wish to reach the mosque before the evening 
muezzin. You will enable us to praise God the 
more if you will start your cs amels a little out of 
our way, and allow us to pass by.” 

“Hold your peace!” screams El Wafi. ‘Do you 
not see that the street is crowded?” 

“I see a lot of dull and stupid idlers before me. 
Lend me your camel-goad, and I will soon give 
you a lift toward Nazareth.” 

“Take my advice,” cries E) Wafi, ‘and go back 
to Shunem or Nain, wherever you came from, 
and take my curse with you, for there is no room 
for such as you in the crowded city!” 

All such converse goes on amid much gesticula- 
tion and the fierce snapping of eyes, but itis not 
often that any one is hurt. 


RECOGNIZED. 


Canadians never tire of descanting on the 
genial ways of the late Sir John Macdonald, his 
jocularity, his tact, his popular manners, and his 
astonishing memory for faces and names. A 
Manitoba correspondent tells this anecdote of The 


Old Man, as Sir John was more or less affection- | 


ately called by friends and opponents during the 
latter ten or fifteen years of his life. 


In the winter of ’89 Mr. Burkholder, an Ontario 


man who had migrated to Manitoba in ’82, went to | 


Ottawa on business. Few of his old’ friends 


recognized him, because he had grown stout, very | 


stout, in fact, on the a. 

At the Rideau Club “Burk,” as he is popularly 
called, had spent several hours re-introducing 
himself to intimate friends of old, when Sir John 
entered. Burkholder had been the Old Man’s 
host in a distant part of Ontario for two hours 


twelve years before, and had no other personal 


acquaintance with the Premier. 


Sir John’s eye roved round the room, and | 


stopped at the Ontario man, to whom he instantly 
went with outstretched hand and: 

“Why, Burk! Had you forgotten me? Glad to 
hear of your great luck in anitoba. I needn’t 
ask how you are. Plain enough you’ve gone West 
to grow with the country!” 


A HUGE MAGNET. 


According to the recent investigations of Prof. 
Frank H. Bigelow, the vast field of sunlight through 
which the earth careers in its annual motion around 
the centre of the solar system is also a field of 
magnetic force radiated from the sun, and the 
effects arising from the motion of the earth through 
it suffice to account not only for the variations of 
the magnetic needle, but also for the permanent 
magnetic condition of the globe. 


This discovery—for it seems most probable that 
further investigations will confirm it as a genuine 
discovery—is in accordance with the recent con. 
clusions of Professor Hertz as to the intimate 
relations of light and electricity. 

It is a very impressive picture which science 1s 
thus beginning to present to us of the solar 
system—the sun and its family of planets—acting 
as a great magnetic system, wherein the impulses 
arising at the centre are communicated outward 
in every direction to bodies hundreds of millions 
of miles away. 





EASY OR IMPOSSIBLE. 


A remark imputed to Victor Hugo in reply toa 
young man, who asked him if it was difficult to 


write poetry, is both witty and true, but itis more 


witty than true. 


“My dear sir,” the poet is said to have replied, 
“jt is either easy or impossible!’ 

But it is not always easy for true yore to write 
poetry. Homer nodded’ occasional 


other great poets have put forth most prosy poetry. 
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A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, 


| the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is 
| better than Burnett’s, we consider it a victory for 


} Burnett’s. [Adw. | 





OFFER OF STAMPED GOODS. 

1 Felt Tidy, 12x 17 paehen, Pinked; 20 cts. 
page | and Stamped, 

1 Linen ; en $3 inty oy > la 
Fringed and Stamped, 4 25 cts. 


All the above Free for 70 cts. SO cts. 
CLINTON STAMPING CoO., 


Irvington, New Jersey. 


THE NI 
wad IS THE 


Most popular and sensible SUSPENDER. 
Explanations of its make-up do not satisfy. 
A trial convinces any reasonable man. Send 








$12 per Acre 


Will purchase improved farms near 

Washington, D.C., The Nation’s Capital. 

Unsurpassed opportunity to secure a home. _ Settle 
ment of Northern people. Information and maps 
FREE, Address, 

M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Immigration Agent B. & 0. R. R., 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
- The use of Fine Writing 


Paper is a sign of intelli- 
gence and refinement. 








ing Papers are 
BOSTON LINEN, 


BOSTON BOND, 


for foreign correspondence. 


and BUNKER HILL, 


every-day correspondence. 
They are superior in quality and moderate 
in price. Each sheet has its name therein, which 
you can see by holding to the light. If your Dealer 
does not keep them and will not get them for you, 
send us 6cents and we will forw, ard you our complete 
samples representing over 250 varieties, with 
full information how to obtain them. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers and Printers, 
OSTON, MASS. 




















The late FIELD-MARSHAL MOLTKE 


never suffered from a cold or catarrh, simply 
because he always used the Soden Mineral Pas- 
| tilles when going out-doors from a heated room 
during the winter months. He attested the efficacy 





|of the Soden Mineral Pastilles in a letter with | 


| his autograph si aoe addressed to the Soden 
| Mineral Springs Co., of Soden, Germany 
Beware of Couetions. 


Co.,” around each box. Price, 50 cents. 





| Good Corset 


| For 59 cts. 


As a special for owr Corset Dept. 
we will offer 15,000 French-made 
||| Corsets (white only). 
waist, scollop top, perfect fit. Sizes 
18 to 30, at 59 cents. 

| Sent by mail, postage free, for 
the above amount. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


5-Hook, long 




















for our Circular telling how you can get it. | 


CHESTER SUSPENDER GO., 10 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. | 


The Correct Writ- | 


for society correspondence. | 


| The genuine imported | 
must have the signature of ‘‘ Eisner & Mendelson | -p- 


RESCUED AT LAST. 


A Hard Struggle to Save the Lives of two 
Little Children. 

“When our baby was about three months’ old,” 
said Herman Lasher, proprietor of Hotel Rockton, 
Little Falls, N. Y., “he was reduced to just skin 
and bones. He had not strength enough to raise 
his eyelids, and hence was unable to see. 

“At that time I was living on my farm, about 
three miles from Middleville. One day my wife 
and daughter thought the little fellow was dying, 
| and I started at once for a physician, who sent me 

back with a box of lactated food. We succeeded 
in getting him to take it. From that time on he 
lived on this food, and has grown to be a strong 
and healthy boy. We certainly owe his existence 
| to lactated food.” 





THE MASTERS HOSFORD. 


| 

| 

| The beautiful children whose faces are shown 
| above testify in their sturdy health to the great 
good of lactated food. In regard to the younger, 
| their father, Mr. R. Hosford, Danville, Il., writes 
| “From the first day of our use of lactated food, we 
}could see its merit. Baby did not throw up its 
| food as it did when we used other preparations 
which we tried in vain.” 

“A babe of fourteen months was so run down 
and weak that it could not sit up alone. The 
doctor advised giving barley water, and then 
prescribed *s food and several other prepa- 
rations. At last the child was expected to die any 
day from starvation. I gave the father a box of 
lactated food, which was used, and now tie child 
is entirely well. The father is willing to make 
affidavit that lactated food saved his child’s life.” 

Intelligent and careful parents who are fortunate 
enough to know of lactated food, will not permit 
their children to be without it. It is a preventive 
of cholera infantum and bowel troubles, and is a 
perfect food that makes and keeps the little ones 
healthy, happy and hearty. 





Lactated Food is sold by druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of price: 2 cts., 50 cts .0O. Interesting 
ok of “Prize Babies” and handsome birthday card 
free to any mother sending baby’s name. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


PETROLEUM 


VASELINE 


- JELLY. - 


An invaluable family remedy for Burns, 
Vounds, Sprains, Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, 
Hemorrhoids, Sun Burns, Chilblains, etc 
Taken internally, will cure Croup, Coughs, 
| Colds, Sore Throat, etc. 








| Pure Vaseline (2-oz. bottle), . 10 cts. 
| Pomade Vaseline (2-o0z. bottle), . . . 15 
| Vaseline Cold Cream, ....-+-+-+ 15 “* 
| Vaseline Camphor Ice, ...... 10 “ 
Vaseline Soap, Unscented,. .... 10 * 
| Vaseline Soap, Pertumed, ..... 25 “ 

| White Vaseline (2-o0z. bottle), . 
| Camphorated Vaseline (2-oz. bettie), 25 * 
Carbolated Vaseline (2-o0z. bottle), . 25 * 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE AT ABOVE PRICES. 


Be careful to accept only the genuine, 
put up and labeled by us, if you wish to 
receive value for your money. If any 
dealer offers you an imitation or sub- 
stitute, decline it. 


DO NOT BE CHEATED. 


—| Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 











Specialties. 


Examine our New Mammoth Premium List. 
Here is one of them. A complete description of 


Holiday Specialties! 


It is crowded with Holiday 


the Outfit is found on page 17 of our Premium List. 





The Ideal Magic 
Lantern. 

The possession of 
this Magic Lantern 
in the home will 
provide delightful rec- 
reation and amuse- 
ment. A Complete 
Outfit, consisting of 
Views, Lecture Book, 
Show Billand Tickets, 
given with each Lan- 
tern. 

Given to any sub- 
scriber to” THE Com- 
PANION for one new 
subscriber and 45 cts. 
additional. Price $2. 
Postage and packing 
will be 45 cts. extra. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR 50 DAYS. On receipt of 20 cents to cover postage and 


packing, we will give with each’Lantern, whether sent as a premium or purchased, an extra 





| assortment of Views of our own selection to the value of 50 cts. This Special Offer expires Dec. 31. 
y, and some | 
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A TERRIBLE VEGETARIAN. 


One of the most vivid recollections of my boy- 
hood is that of a tall, long-haired man, with 
high, narrow forehead, deep-sunken eyes and 


strongly-marked features, who appeared in our | 
rural town one autumn, and lectured at all the | 


country schoolhouses the subject of a 
purely vegetable diet. 

His name was Jeremias Lovewell; and he was 
what may be well described as a typical Yankee 
with a single grand idea in his head, for his 
lecture was something more than an ordinary 
discourse. It was a most extraordinary appeal ; 
a wild, tempestuous sermon, in which a homely 
native eloquence and impassioned earnestness 
were strangely antl even comically intermixed 
with the drollest and dryest of humor. 

Moreover, the man was a born actor; although 
he was, no doubt, wholly unaware of the fact 
himself. He would undoubtedly have scorned 
the thought of acting; for he was far too much 


in earnest with his subject. 


upon 


He was profoundly convinced that mankind | 


ought to subsist wholly on vegetables, nuts and 
fruit. He ate nothing but bread, and molasses 
himself, even refusing butter. 

Vegetarianism, he insisted, was the original 
mode of life in Eden, and the only proper mode. 
Wars, murders, crimes of every degree, and all 
human sin and misery arose, in his view, from 
the use of flesh as food. He declared that all 
animals were our fellow-creatures, and the 
slaughter and eating of their flesh was canni- 
balism. No animal could be butchered and eaten 
without doing violence to our moral natures; and 
from this injury to human morals he traced all 
the crime and misery in the world. 

His strongest points were made in his descrip- 
tion and portraiture of the vegetarian or herbi- 
vorous animals, as contrasted with the carniv- 
orous. It was while he depicted the mildness, 
meekness and inoffensiveness of the lamb, the 
deer, the ox, the llama, as compared with the 
ferocity of tigers, panthers and hyenas, which 
live wholly by ‘‘cannibalism”’ in this sense, that 
his qualities as an actor came out. 

In confirmation of his doctrine, he showed that 
creatures like the bear, or the crow, or man, 
which live on a mixed diet of vegetable food 
and flesh, exhibit a ‘‘mixed’’ disposition, half- 
ferocious, half-mild. 
or nations who eat the most meat are the most 
prone to war, murder and bloodshed. With true 
Yankee Anglophobia, he held up the overbearing, 
aggressive, tyrannous Englishman, in contrast 
with his suffering victim, the mild, rice-eating 
Hindoo. 

Abating none of his earnestness of purpose, he 
imitated the snarls of the cat tribe, contrasted 
with the mild cries of the graminivorous 
creatures; also the gruff, surly tones of the 
Briton, and the gentle accents of the ‘“‘vegetarian 
peoples."’ He imitated the mien and bearing of 
Englishmen; and his representations, from the 
peculiar physiognomy of the lecturer and the 
awkwardness of his form, and his odd garb and 
long hair,—which he “bristled up”’ to an extra- 
ordinary aspect of fierceness,—were at times 
exceedingly striking, I had almost said terrific. 

This was twenty yearsago. I have heard many 
public lectures since from eminent speakers, but 
have never heard one that could compare in 
graphic delineation and impressiveness with this 
lone, unpaid effort of Jeremias Lovewell. 

As may be supposed, he did not come to us 
from any lecture bureau. More than this, he 
charged no entrance fee. If the school district 
would not give the fuel to warm the schoolhouse 


for the lecture, he paid for it out of his own | 
All he asked was an opportunity to | 


pocket. 
lecture to people; and he had no book to sell. 

He was a man wholly absorbed in one great 
idea. 

It was said that he worked as a laborer during 
the spring and summer months, to earn the 
means to go about and lecture in the autumn and 
winter. He fully believed that mankind had 
fallen into sin and misery from eating flesh, and 


that the reign of universal peace, the scriptural | 


millennium, would not dawn till the whole world 
had become a vegetarian world. 
His lecture attracted so much attention in our 


district that a kind of lyceum, or public debate, | 


It lasted three 
mooted, ran as 


was instituted after he was gone. 
evenings. ‘The question, 
follows: 

** Resolved, That the true interests of mankind, 
in this world and the next, would be best pro- 
moted by a strictly vegetable diet.” 

I do not remember that Lovewell had said 
much about the next world; but our good people 
wished to omit nothing essential. The debate 
waxed hot. Such was the impression created by 
the recent lecture that nearly every one favored a 
vegetable diet, in theory, at least. 


as 


He declared that the peoples 


But I, then a youth in my eighteenth year, 
and another young man, named Winthrop Allen, 
took the negative view. 

‘“‘Wint’”’ and I had attended a neighboring 
academy for several terms; and as usual with 
lads of our age, we considered ourselves a pair of 

| unusually talented persons—an opinion which we 
have had occasion to modify not a little since 
| then. 

We advocated the negative with great zeal, 
bringing forward every fact that we could find in 
all the histories and other books to which we had 
access. Undoubtedly we appeared much too 
| bumptious and self-conceited to win popular 
favor, for the audience voted us down at the end 
of the third evening’s debate, with considerable 
| spirit, and by a large majority. 

Nevertheless, we had made a good fight. We 
were convinced that Lovewell’s vegetable diet idea 
| was a delusion, and proved, in the case of sheep, 
| deer and cattle, that the bucks, rams and bulls 
fight as savagely as carnivorous animals. 

We also emphasized the fact that a South Sea 
savage, subsisting wholly on breadfruit and poi, 
is as disagreeable a person to fall in with as any 
Englishman. 

But it was not till two days after the debate 
closed that Winthrop and I hit on what we felt 
sure would have been our crowning and utterly 
irrefutable argument. A friend in the village 
where we had attended 
school, who knew the 
part we had taken in the 
debate, sent us a copy of 
|Du Chaillu’s book of 
African travels, then re- 
cently published, wherein 
| the gorilla was described 
| 
| 
} 





at length. 

This was a windfall, 
indeed! Du Chaillu’s 
j}account of the gorilla 
was questioned then, by 
many critics, although it 
| has since been shown to 
be correct in the main. 
Winthrop and I pounced 
upon it with great glee, 
| and only lamented that it 
| had come to us too late 
to be available in the long 
| debate. 

Not quite satisfied to 
let the subject drop, in 
our aggressive enthu- 
siasm we went from 
house to house through 
| the district, reading the 
descriptions and showing 
the fearful pictures of 
the gorilla. 

Then we conceived the 
bold purpose of going in 
pursuit of Lovewell, hold- 
ing a debate with him 
and, figuratively, setting 
| the gorilla upon him. 
| The worthy lecturer 
| was then in a town not 

faraway. We procured 
some large sheets of 
white paper at a newspaper office, and with black, 
blue and red crayons drew two terrific pictures 
from the book, representing the gorilla, rampant; 
also another, showing with what ease the simian 
monster could overcome a man, and bend a 
gun-barrel double. 

These were for evening illustrations, by lamp- 
light. 


posed argument, hired a horse and sleigh and 


was holding forth. 

Arriving there a little before the lecture hour, 
we ascertained that Lovewell was to speak in the 
meeting-house, instead of a schoolhouse. A 
rather large audience had collected, and the 
lecturer was already in the house. We walked 
in with our pole, and going forward, asked Love- 
well for permission to make a few remarks at the 
close of his lecture. 

He regarded us searchingly from out his deep- 
sunken eyes a moment, and said: 
| *Sartin, sartin, my boys. This is a country of 
| free speech; and ef you've got any truth to tell, 
| or any new facts to bring out, you shall have the 
| best chance I can give ye.” 
| He then proceeded with his lecture, which, as 
| usual, was a unique and strong performance in 

its way. It seemed to me that Lovewell looked 
| even taller, more lank and long-haired than when 
he had been with us. 

The audience listened with attention, and many 
applauded heartily. He spoke for more than an 


people to remain a little ionger. 

**For,”’ said he, ‘“‘these two young friends come 
along to-night, and they want to make a few 
|remarks. They may not agree with mine; I 
calculate they don’t. But truth is what we are 
all arter in this world, and I for one want to hear 
what they’ve got to say to us.” 

Neither Winthrop nor | was lacking in assur- 
ance in those days. Now I am quite sure it 
might have been better if we had had a little less. 
Promptly taking possession of the platform, I 


proceeded to unroll our drawings, and to place | 
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| wide berth. 





/and bone-breaker, this universal terror of the 
torrid zone, lives on—mark my words, ladies and 
| gentlemen—lives on little juicy sprouts of green 
| cane and fruit; just plain, simple green truck, and | 
hour; and when he had finished, he asked the | 
| all his days. 


| about him? 
| forth from that eye, or that hideously wrinkled 
| brow ? 


NOVEMBER 12, 1891. 








argumentatively speaking, on the audience. 
Without wasting a moment in generalities, he 
at once brought out the gorilla. ‘The ferocious 
aspect of the pictures promptly riveted the atten- 
tion of every person present, and some of the 
worst boys began to whistle. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Winthrop, ‘*we 
have not a word to say against our friend, the 
eloquent lecturer who has just addressed you; 
not a word. He is a sincere man. Everybody 
can see that. A good deal that he has told you 
is true. 

“We deem it our duty, however, to make 
you acquainted with certain recent discoveries 
in Africa, before which this whole vegetarian 
delusion goes down like a ship at sea with a hole 
ten feet square knocked in her bottom.” 

There was a sensation in the audience, and one 
impertinent youth exclaimed, ‘‘You don’t say !”’ 

“Fasten your eves for a moment upon this | 
picture of a creature which may be briefly 
described as one of our distant relatives,’’ con- 
tinued Winthrop. ‘He inhabits tropical Africa. 
A traveller who has just returned from there | 
gives us a full account of him in this book which | 
I hold in my hand. Tells all about him. 

“This great traveller, whose name is Du| 
Chaillu, hunted him, saw him in his native | 
wilds for years, and knows all about him. The | 
creature’s name is the Gorilla. 





“The most savage creature in the world.” 


‘He is the most savage creature in the world. 


| He can shake the life out of a nan with one hand. 
Twenty men are no match for him in a rough- 


and-tumble fight. Even the lion gives him a 
The leopard skulks away; the 
hyena goes yelling into the jungle. When he 


thumps on his chest and gives a roar, they all 
| 
We rolled them on a short pole, and then, | 
having mastered the principal points of our pro- | 


skedaddle. 
‘*With those hands of his he can bend a rifle- | 


| barrel double, or snap a man’s thigh-bone in two 
drove to the town where the vegetarian champion | like a withered reed. 


Fighting is his forte. He| 
has the most dreadful temper of any creature on 
the whole broad earth. He is the regular British | 
tyrant of the woods. There is always blood in 
his eye. 

“And look at those teeth of his! If there’s 
two pounds of meat on a man, he will get it at 
one mouthful! But does he swallow it? Never. | 
It disgusts him. It would probably poison him. 
In the way of eating, he never puts a particle of | 
meat into his mouth. 

“Do you ask what he does live on, ladies and 
gentlemen? TI’ll tell you. Du Chaillu was 
careful to find out about that. One might sup- 
pose he lived on pure gore; but he don’t. Oh no, 
not at all! 

“This most savage creature in the whole world, 
this fighting, scowling, raging old man-mauler of 
the African forests, this violent gun-barrel-bender 


nothing stronger! Never a mouthful of meat in 
**How’s that for a vegetarian ? 
‘See what a purely vegetable diet has done for 
him! Look athim! Do you see anything mild 
Does a gentle disposition beam 





Does he look like the kind of fellow that 
would fetch on the millennium in a hurry ?”’ 

Winthrop’s voice was up near to shouting 
pitch by this time, and he paused an instant for 
breath. 


‘‘Whar d’ye say that animile hails from? Did | 


|the argument, 


knit frock, who sat in one of the front pews. 
An’ I didn’t jus’ly ketch what you called him; 
was it a gorry-lilly ?”’ 

‘No; the gorilla,’’ explained Winthrop. 
he lives in Africa. Africa's full of them.’ 

‘Wal, but what's that ye said "bout a distant 
relative ?”’ queried the lumberman, sinking his 
voice. ‘Did I understan’ ve to say "twas some 
distant connection o’ yourn ?”’ 

I think the fellow was actually serious; buta 
burst of laughter came from the audience. 

“No, no,’’ retorted Winthrop. ‘I said a 
relative of yours. Anybody can see the family 
resemblance.”’ 

With that the laughter changed to a shout. 
But before Winthrop could follow up his advan- 


“Yes, 


| tage, a snowball from far back at the door struck 


him in the face; and I with difficulty dodged 


; another. 


I did not obtain a chance to deliver my part of 
at all. There were shouts of 
‘‘Lovewell! What's Lovewell got to say ?”’ 

If Lovewell had been an adroit man he could 
easily have turned the tables on us. A flippant 
or an insincere person would have done so 
promptly. For, truth to say, although we had 
made our point after a manner, we had not 
created a good impression. We had not inspired 
confidence. 

After a vain effort to restore order and continue, 
we gave it up, and expected that Lovewell would 
come forward and finish us. 

But the vegetarian champion sat stock-still in 
one of the front pews, with his thumbs under his 
chin and his elbows on the rail before him, and 
made no sign. He seemed to be in a deep study. 
Strange as it may seem, he of all others was the 
only person upon whom we had made a real 
impression. It must have been because of his 
complete sincerity. 

He sat in grim silence until the people had 
dispersed, and we had rolled up our drawings 
and prepared to leave the house. 

“Can ye lend me that ‘ere book o’ travels for a 
day or so?’’ Lovewell asked. ‘I want to read it 
quite keerful.”’ 

We told him that it was a borrowed book, but 
that we would take the risk of letting him have it 
for a time. 

He was moving about, extinguishing his lecture- 
lamps and looking to the stove. 

“I’m much obleeged to you for comin’ over 
here to-night,’ he called to us, as we went out. 
We might have deemed this ironical, but for the 
kind tone of voice in which it was spoken. 

I remember that, as we drove homeward, 
Winthrop and I were in much perpiexity how to 
estimate the result of our effort. Not that we 
had any doubt as to the soundness of our gorilla 
argument; but the manner in which it had 
been received by the people, and particularly by 
Lovewell, staggered us. We could not wholly 
understand it; and we had little to say about it 
afterwards. 

Lovewell returned the book by a special mes- 
senger a week later, and nothing further was 
heard from him by us for several months. Then 
we learned that he had died in an adjoining 
State, after a long illness. We heard also that he 
had been in a very despondent state of mind for 
many weeks. 

It is possible that his death was promoted by 
the monotony of his daily bread and molasses. 
But Winthrop always insisted that Du Chaillu’s 
gorilla killed him. 

If that be indeed true, I should consider our 
anti-vegetarian crusade one of the most regret- 
table incidents of my life. For even truth may 
be too rudely spoken. C. A. STEPHENS. 
——+@r— — — 


For the Companion. 


“FIVE GRAINS OF CORN.” 


Anniversary customs have no real reason for 
being if they do not bring to mind some event of 
importance or interest in the history of a people. 
Gog and Magog, the fabulous giants who defended 
England against the Romans, still figure on the 
Lord Mayor's day in London; the Cherry Feast 


| of barbarous times is still observed on the banks 


of the Saale in Germany; and when parties of 
women in Boston drink ‘Revolutionary Tea” 
together, they recall the summary protest of their 
ancestors against British tyranny. 

A very pretty custom his to some extent grown 
up, which is well worthy to become universal. It 
recalls the sufferings and sacrifices of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and associates itself with our most festa! 
holiday. It is the custom of placing on the plat: 
of each guest five grains of corn, at the beginnins 
of the Thanksgiving dinner. 

In the winter of 1623, when Bradford was 
governor, and the Pilgrims shared their crops 1! 
common, the people of the Plymouth Colony 
were threatened with famine, and were reduced to 
such straits that for a time each person Wi 
allowed a cereal ration of five grains of corn : 
day. 

Put to this test, the faith of the Forefathers 1 
their great enterprise did not falter nor fail. ‘The 
elders counselled resignation, and no one of the 
leaders proposed an abandonment of their purpose 
or a return to England or other change t& 
more promising shores. Every one in the colon) 
was willing to undergo every possible privation 


lthem in a good light. Winthrop opened fire, | ye say Afriky ?”’ asked a gaunt lumberman in a | for the sake of the principle which it represented. 
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In the prosperous years:that followed, this event 
was recalled at the Thanksgiving festival by a 
provincial dish called succotash, which consisted 
of a palatable mixture of beans and corn. After 
the lapse of some two hundred years, Mrs. 
Hemans’s “‘Hymn of the Pilgrim Fathers’’began 
to be used at Thanksgiving festivals. The dish 
called pandowdy—a kind of apple pudding of 
colonial reputation—was similarly employed for 
like historical reasons at the dessert. 

Recently, the placing of five grains of corn on 
the Thanksgiving plate before the meal has been 
made to recall the hardships and heroism of the 
founders of New England and the American 
common wealths. 

These things are all appropriate to Thanksgiv- 
ing, the succotash, the pandowdy, the song, 
“The breaking waves dashed high,’’ and the 
five grains of corn. The Hebrews built the green 
booths of the Feast of the Tabernacles for a 
thousand years. 


———~or—_— 
For the Companion. 


PRINCESSES I HAVE KNOWN. 


Second Paper. 


As I was driving one fine morning in Savoy, I 
met two ladies, who were walking. Their hands 
were full of wild flowers. They were plainly 
dressed, and wore good stout boots. I saw that 
one of them was young and pretty, and very 
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PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


much entertained with a group of little peasants, 
who, in their long black or red woollen frocks and 
closely-fitting white caps, seemed to have stepped 
from a picture by Albrecht Diirer. 

I met this group in a little village in the 
mountains, which was built, pavement and all, of 
gray stone. Very likely this village was five 
hundred years old, and had not been changed 
since the first stone was laid. 

I stopped to buy some cream from an old 
peasant who was milking her cow, and who saved 
me a pitcher of cream every day for an invalid 
friend. As I did so I looked back and saw the 
children—Clemence and Charlotte, Jeanne and 
Pierre—all friends of mine, scampering back for 
wooden cups, which later on their mother filled 
with good, fresh milk from the cow. Then they 
carried the cups of milk back to the two ladies. 

When I drove the next day to get my cream, I 
found Clemence and Charlotte, Jeanne and Pierre 
very happy as well as pretty. 

The peasants are a handsome people in Savoy, 
with red cheeks, black eyes, and very white teeth. 
My little friends were all decorated with new 
crosses and hearts, a favorite ornament in that 
Catholic country, and Pierre had a new, sharp 
penknife, with which he had already cut his 
finger. The cup—one of the wooden cups—was 
thus engraved : 

‘Beatrice, April 11, 1885.” 

Then I knew what I had already surmised, 
that I had seen with these children, the day 
before, the Princess 
Beatrice of England, 
youngest and favorite 
daughter of Queen 
Victoria. I was des- 
tined to-see her and ' 
the Queen every day 
for three weeks, driv- 
ing about, making 
sketches, and enjoy- 
ing the fine mountain 
air of Savoy. 

The Princess Bea- 
trice has much artis- 
tic ability, and made 
many sketches of the 
Straight and beautiful 
peasant women who 
carry their bundles on 
their heads. They all look comfortable and 
happy, with none of that pathetic misery which 
one sees in starving Swiss faces. 

‘The Princess Beatrice was not then married. 
She was a blonde young woman, with blue eyes 
and very fine teeth. She looked, as we say, 
“very English,’ and it is not a bad epithet, for 
many English people look like the royal family, 
and they may be said to have established a type. 





PRINCESS LOUISE. 


The Ethiop gods have Ethsop ps. 
Brown cheeks and woolly hair ; 

The Grecian gods were like the Greeks, 
As keen-eyed, cold and fair. 


I saw the pretty Princess down by a tumultuous 
waterfall, looking at the monument of the Baron- 
&ss Bloc, a poor young creature who was drowned 











there. The Baroness was a friend of Hortense, 
the daughter of Josephine, who had come to take 
the baths. The two young girls were stepping 
from stone to stone, when the Baroness Bloc 
made a false step and was swept away to instant 
death. 

Now, in the midst of the swirling waters, as 
madly rushing on as those of the rapids at 
Niagara, stands a marble 
monument with this inscrip- 
tion : 

‘*Here was drowned, under 
the eyes of her friend Hor- 
tense, who loved her, the 
Baroness Bloc, in her 25th 
year. Oh, you who visit this 
wonderful place, tread care- 
fully—think of those who 
love you.” 

I have noticed one thing 
about princesses, and indeed 
all royalties. They study to 
say these things in an epi- 
grammatic and neat manner. 
This epitaph, full of heart 
and feeling, has a studied 
French grace about it which 
we blunt Anglo - Saxons 
sometimes miss. I never 
could read it without tears, and I noticed that 
there were tears in the blue eyes of Beatrice. 

Perhaps Hortense had caught the trick of being 
epigrammatic from Napoleon, her great step- 
father, who was the master of this sort of 
comprehensive eloquence. He could say more in 
five words than most of us say in twenty. Once 
I entered a church in Florence, and visited the 
grave of ‘Charlotte Napoleon Bonaparte,’’ one of 
the nieces of the greatemperor. They had wisely 
let that name tell her story, and underneath was 
only engraved in golden letters : 

“She was worthy of her name.” 

The Princess Beatrice, although she made no 
pretensions, had evidently a ‘soul touched to fine 
issues,’’ for she lingered long by the monument 
of the drowned Baroness. 

Nothing could have been simpler or more 
healthful than the life led by the Queen and her 
daughter at Aix les Bains. Very plainly dressed, | 
even what we should call ‘shabby, or dowdy,” | 
the two royal ladies walked or drove in a donkey- 
cart about the park, or through the beautiful 
scenery of the sweetest spot in Europe. | 

The royal carriages, preceded by a pad groom, | 
would await them to take them up when they | 
were tired. | 

The Princess is very fond of painting wild | 
flowers. She has published a volume of her | 
studies. I saw her receive a 
deputation of the ladies of 
Aix, who brought her some 
flowers. She was dressed 
in a little black and white 
checked silken gown, rather 
the worse for wear, and 
looked very much frightened. 

One of the great characters 
at Aix was Charlotte, the 
masseuse, a very handsome 
Savoyard woman. She was 
employed by the Princess 
Beatrice and became a great 
favorite. When the royal 
party arrived at Aix, Char- 
lotte could be seen in her 
clean white apron and cap, 
walking down from _ her 
mountain home, her fine 
black eyes all aglow with 
excitement, going to the Villa Mottel, where the 
Queen stayed. She had many stories of the 
graciousness of the Princess, and told how she 
made a cloak for Charlotte’s grandchild with her | 
own hands, beside writing her many letters. 

The next time I saw the Princess Beatrice was | 
at the English Court. She was now married and | 
the mother of a pretty baby. She was now the | 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, dressed magnifi- | 
cently, and with five orders hanging at her neck 
she was a queen’s daughter indeed. But I did 
not find her half so pretty as she was in the | 
sweet, sequestered, enchanting lanes about Aix, | 
with the Dauphinoise Alps covered with snow | 
behind her, cutting her name on a wooden cup 
for some poor little peasants, who will ever 
treasure her cup as an heirloom. 

On the day when I saw her at court she stood 
by the side of her lovely sister-in-law, the Princess | 
of Wales, who was receiving for the Queen. The | 
Princess of Wales is perhaps the most beautiful 
princess in Europe, and I afterwards saw much 
of her. 

Particularly do I remember her at the Queen’s 
Jubilee, at a parade of volunteers, when she stood | 
leaning on the arm of her father, the King of | 
Denmark, who cannot conceal his pride and | 
delight in his royal brood,—the Empress of | 
Russia, the King of Greece, the future Queen of | 
England,—a very good family to lean on in one’s 
old age! 

But of all of these the Danish king looks at 
Alexandra of England with fondest eyes. She 
looked so happy and pretty at the Queen’s garden- 
party, with all her children, and the Scotch pipers | 
playing before her. 

There I saw a little brown princess from Hin- | 


dustan, the Maharanee of Kuch Behar—the first | 
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husband into society as his equal, and as a| 
woman of high rank. She was about the color | 
of a chocolate caramel. She is very small, very | 
pretty, dressed in white and yellow gauze, with a | 
turban of the same, which is becoming to her. | 
When the Queen passed her she kissed her as a | 
reigning monarch and her equal. It was consid- 

ered a great honor. These Indian princes and 

princesses made everything 

else look poor, their dresses 

were so superb and so covered 

with jewels. The Holkar 

of Indore, a great ‘swell,’ 

wore a green turban with a 

network of rubies; and in- 

deed their servants, in white 

turbans and black faces, 

were as handsome as they 

could be. 

I afterwards met the Prin- 
cess Louise, Marchioness of 
Lorne, at a watering-place. 
She is very different from 
her quiet sister Beatrice, but 
she is charming. 

Full of spirits and love of 
fun, full of talent, she can 
hardly tame herself down to 
be a quiet, pompous royalty. 

I saw her paint a portrait of a young girl in 
an afternoon. Her conversation is very sprightly 
and witty, and when she chooses, very agreeable. 

Another gracious princess was the Duchess of 
Connaught, who, with her two pretty children, 
was in a summer hotel where I was staying. Her 
lady-in-waiting, Lady Adela Larking, caused 
herself to be introduced to me, and said, pleas- 
antly, ‘“‘Her Royal Highness would like to have 
you presented.”” She took me up to her; I made 
a courtesy, and a very pleasant talk of an hour 
followed, with many questions about America. 

This lady is the daughter of the late “Red 
Prince,’’ Frederic Charles of Prussia, who was a 
famous soldier, and who distinguished himself in 
the war of 1870 between Germany and France. 
She is a very sweet, happy, accomplished and 


simple-mannered woman, the wife of the Queen’s | 


third son. 

But I had soon a more romantic and unexpected 
interview with another princess. 

One of my friends in London is a noble lady, 
who had been for years in the household at 
Windsor Castle. She now lives in a retired way 
in London. 

One day I said to her, “‘1 am to be presented at 
court on Thursday, and I am nervous about my 
courtesy. I fear I shall not make it properly.” 

“Ah!’’ said she, ‘“‘come and take tea with me 
to-morrow. One of my gos- 
sips is coming in, and I will 
try and help you through.”’ 

So I went, and found a 
pretty, quiet lady taking tea 
with my friend. It was 
the Princess Christian, the 
Queen’s third and very good 
daughter Helena. She was 
most amused at my uneasi- 
ness about the courtesy. 

“It is only the ‘charity 
bob,’ with a respectful in- 
tent,’’ she said. 

Indeed that is all it is. The 
charity children in England 
bend one knee and drop a 
little,—“‘duck their heads,” 
we should say,—as they pass 
their superiors. All English 
people do the same when they 
pass royalty. It is very quiet, very simple—not 
the grandiose courtesy of the minuet, which is a 
sweeping, graceful thing. 

Once I went into an artist’s studio in Paris, and 


was shown a lovely picture of two fair girls, of | 


whom I saw something later on. These were 
real princesses, again. They were the daughters 
of the Count of Paris, the head of the French 
Bourbons, and the man who would to-day be 
King of France if either the old monarchy or the 
throne of the Citizen King Louis Philippe had 
not been overthrown. 


The Princess Marie d’Orleans, their cousin, | 


was married while I was in Paris to Prince 
Waldemar of Denmark, whom the foreigners call 
‘the little pig’’ of that royal house. That simply 


| means that he is the baby! 
This pretty, fair girl had the luxury of three | 


wedding dresses—one for the civil marriage, one 
for the signing of the contract, and one for the 
religious ceremony. 

The Duchess de Chartres, mother of the bride, 
is famous for her taste, and she did not allow her 
delicate blonde daughter to be overloaded by her 
clothes. 

I admired most her travelling dress of soft 





very hard in their study, and it is not often that 
they are as happy or as free as other girls, but 
they are almost universally religious, full of a 
sense of duty, thoroughly well-bred, most amiable 
in manner. M. E. We 8 
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For the Companion. 


“WE MUST HAVE A FAIR.” 


When your church society or your temperance 
band or your “King’s Daughters’’ feel obliged 
to get up a fair to raise money for the organ, or 
the library, or for some pet charity, you know of 
course how busy you must be for a long time 
beforehand, making fancy articles; and as the 
day approaches, how hard you must work pre- 
paring refreshments and decorating tables. 
Sometimes under such circumstances one resolves 
that one will never have anything to do witha 
fair again. 

But while the fancy-work and the useful articles 
and the refreshments must always be at the basis 
of the whole thing, there are so many ways of 
presenting the fair itself to the public, that the 
spice of variety is not lacking once more to 
stimulate your zeal and to attract outsiders. 

Last winter a ‘‘Rainbow Fair’ proved to bea 
successful venture. Seven long tables displayed 
the seven colors of the rainbow—red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet. For 
instance, the first table was festooned above with 
drapings of red cambric, and three or four of 
those great tissue-paper balls, which look like 
bunches of double poppies tied up close together, 
were hung over the centre. Over the red table 
were red ones; blue ones over the blue table, and 
so on. 

There were red flowers on the first table, and 
among the fancy articles those in which red was 
predominant were made most conspicuous. The 
attendants at this table wore white aprons 
trimmed lavishly with red ribbons. 

It was not hard to carry out the same idea with 
/each color; and then, to crown all, there was one 
grand table at which all the colors were rampant 
together, and the girls’ aprons were trimmed 
with seven different hues on each. 

At this table were sold dolls and all kinds of 
things used in dressing dolls, together with many 
sorts of toys. Here, also, tickets were sold for 
the ‘‘Dolls’ Show”’ at five cents apiece. 

The ‘Dolls’ Show” was curtained off at the 
end of the hall. There was a door at each end of 
it, so that people could go in at one and out at 
the other. 

This show was a “loan exhibition.”” Each 
little girl in the Sunday school had loaned her 
dearest doll, dressed in its prettiest clothes, with 
a card attached bearing both the doll’s name and 
the owner’s name. It might be ‘Helen Clara, 
loaned by Kitty Jones,’’ or “Baby May, loaned 
by Alice Smith.”” 
| Older people, too, loaned curious and rare 
| dolls. One was over a hundred years old, with a 
| delicate wax face, a long, narrow waist, and a 
quilted petticoat. 

There was an Eskimo doll, an Indian doll, a 
Sandwich Islands doll, and two funny old Dutch 
dolls with smooth, painted wooden faces. 

The ‘Rainbow Fair’’ was a great success. 

A smaller fair was given in the Sunday-school 
room of a suburban church. This was a ‘‘Fair 
of Days,”’ and there were seven tables besides the 
flower and lemonade stands. Over each table 
was stretched a banner of white cotton cloth, 
with the name of the day upon it in large gilt- 
paper letters. 

At Monday’s table were sold clothespins and 
laundry soap, washboards and tubs, coils of line, 
packages of borax, pound-packages of starch, 
and bottles of blueing. There were also toy 
| tubs, washboards and pins for the children. 
| Gingham aprons, suitable for a laundress to wear, 
| decorated bags for soiled clothes, and a nest of 
| clothes-baskets, also appeared here. 
| Tuesday’s table bore flatirons, cakes of wax, 
| iron-stands, numberless holders, ironing aprons, 

bosom-boards, sprinklers, water-basins, toy irons, 
| fluting irons, and an order for coal. 

Wednesday’s table held all the conveniences 
for mending, needle - books, work - baskets, 

emerys, darning-cotton, thread-cases, housewives’ 
| scissors, sewing-aprons with pockets, pin-balls, 
button-cards, tape-measures, shoe-bags, thimbles 
| and bodkins. 

Thursday represented leisure, with calls and 
fancy-work. Here were card-cases, card-receiv- 
ers, crocheted laces, and every sort of fancy 
article that did not suit any other table; because 
| there was nothing that might not have been made 
|on Thursday. 
| Friday's table held brooms and broom-brushes 
with cases, feather dusters, cloth dusters, pretty 
| bags to hold dusters, decorated dustpans, sweep- 





| 








Nile green, with a mantle of gray, and a soft, | ing-aprons, and a lot of jaunty sweeping-caps, 


pretty felt hat, which became her. She wore a 


spray of white lilac at her breast which looked | 


| all colors. 
Saturday’s table was luscious to behold; for on 


exactly like her; and white is, moreover, the | it were the results of cooking and baking. Such 


|emblematic color of the royal family of France. 


She was followed by a small bull-terrier. 
Around the dog’s neck was a collar of alligator- 
skin with plates of silver, on which was engraved 
his name and hers, and aroyal crown. He is her 
inseparable companion, and she seemed devoted 
to him. 

The Orleans princesses are excellent girls, and 


| tempting loaves of cake, such flaky jelly tarts, 
|and such delicious home-made candy! Baked 
| beans and brown bread dared to be there, and 
there were sandwiches and canned fruits. 

Then the Sunday table,—what was on that? 
|Good reading, of course; books and booklets; 
text-cards, bookmarks, and photographs of the 
pastor. This fair, too, was a great success and 


woman of her race to be introduced by her|are thoroughly educated. They have to work! lasted three days, afternoon and evening. 
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TAXATION. 


Why are taxes necessary ? 

By whose authority can they be raised ? 

What are the reasons why this should be so? 
Distinguish between direct and indirect taxation. 
What are some ways of raising taxes indirectly ? 
Are our national taxes direct or indirect ? 

Why does the nation use this method ? 

Why do States and towns employ a different one ? 





For the Companion. 


SHEPHERD LULLABY. 


The silver moon high in the sky 
A-through the clouds is creeping ; 
The soft winds sigh a lullaby 
/hile bonnie bairn is sleeping. 
,—hush, my darling! 
gho; Hi—laddie! 

Out in the night wee jasper-stars 
Above a cot are peeping, 
And at thy side sweet angels bide, 

Their silent watches keeping— 
Sleep, baby, sleep !—so weary, 
Thy mother loves her dearie! 


Hush, little one, and take thy rest 
vith peaceful dreams beguiling 
Upon thy breast the fairies nest, 
Their dewy lips a-smiling. 
Hush, baby,—hush, my darling! 
Heigho ; Hi—laddie ! 
So close thy drowsy blue-bell eyes 
With never a thought of sighing! 
On misty wing, while elfins sing, 
Old witches are oaying. 
Sleep, baby, sleep !—nor fear thee, 
Thy mother loves her dearie! 


Sleep, little lambkin, softly sleep, 
hear thy father calling, 
While he doth keep the gente sheep 
Ghost shadows are a-falling ; 
Hush, baby — hese my darling! 
Heigho ; Hi—iaddie ! 
Up in the sky a golden web 
The dream-gods are a-weaving, 
With tinkling song they flit along ; 
Beware! They are deceiving! 
Sleep, baby, sleep !—so weary, 
Thy mother loves her dearie ! 
JEAN LA RUE BURNETT. 


Hush, lam A 
Hei 
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For the Companion. 


NO WORD FROM HOME. 


A pathetic story is told of a Russian state 
prisoner, who for fourteen years had been kept 
at hard labor in a mine in Siberia, without 
hearing a word from his family and home. His 
political offence had been great, and unusual 
rigor was exercised in his confinement. He 
was ignorant whether the cause for which he 
suffered had been stamped out, or was making 
its way in Russia; he was ignorant, too, whether 
his wife and children and his old mother were 
dead or alive. 

At last his brother, after great risk and suffer- 
ing, succeeded in making his way into the mine. 
The prisoner recognized him, but such was his 
terror of discovery that he feared to speak to 
him except as a stranger. 

The two men were alone together for half an 
hour, but, with longing eyes fixed on each other, 
talked only of their work, or the trifling things 
about them, fearing lest the guard should over- 
hear even a whisper. The brother was discov- 
ered, and dragged away for punishment. He 
finally made his escape, but the prisoner died in 
the mines, still uncheered by a word from home. 

One reads the story almost with indignation at 
their cowardice. Why did they not speak? 
What comfort his brother might have given the 
prisoner in that half-hour; what loving messages 
from home; what high, helpful thoughts for the 
lonely years to follow! 

Yet are we not all in somewhat the same posi- 
tion as these men? Exiles from a higher country, 
hourly needing help from it, remembrances 
and proofs of its love, its comfort—of the fact 
that, after all, it is our home. We meet each 
other day by day, our hearts full of these things, 
of sympathy, of comfort, of noble longings; but 
we rarely speak a word of them to each other. 
We talk instead of the weather, the news, the 
trifles which pass and die with the day. 

It is not wise, if indeed it is not wicked, to 
keep our hearts and minds too closely shut 
against each other. 

An open window has often thrown a beam out 
into an otherwise unlighted night, and guided 
some hopeless traveller back to safety and peace. 


- +e 
For the Companion. 
HER PRAYER. 


This was how it happened. The last two 
sleeping-cars were thrown down the embankment. 
1 was in one of those cars. And a perfect wreck 
they were, a mass of broken timbers. Truly, it 
was kindling-wood, and it kindled. 

Then arose an appalling wail of souls in agony. 
Human prayers and human curses; prayers to be 
taken, prayers to be spared; while straight into 
the air rose the pillar of steam and smoke. 

Staggering and amazed, filled with wonder at 
my escape, I heard a pitiful little moan amidst a 
tangled mass of splintered timbers, bell-cords and 
velvet cushions. 


Poor little girl! I remembered she had sat in the | 


seat in front of me. Her golden curls had seemed 
an aureole, that enhanced the sweetness of her 
pure face. With the help of others, I succeeded 
in extricating her bruised and broken form. 
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She was horribly lacerated, but her face, by 
some rare chance, remained untouched. We laid 
her gently down, beyond the heat of the burning 
cars. 

The moisture of agony was on her cold white 
forehead, her eyes were contracted with unutter- 
able pain. The scarlet thread of her pure little | 
lips was parted, her mouth was parched and dry | 
and drawn. She did not see us—she was looking | 
far beyond. Though she wished for death to end 
her agony, yet she feared to suffer greater pain. 
With all the sweet simplicity of a child’s faith 
she closed her eyes and said, ‘Oh, take me, God, 
but please be easy !”’ 

He took her. The rigor of her face relaxed, 
and the smile that illumined it was evidence 
enough to us who remained, that He had answered 
her prayer. Cc. H. M. 





JIM. 


It was the first night after the Johnstown flood— 
the first night and the worst. “A few of us,” 
reports one who passed through that terrible 
experience, “were standing on the bank over. 
looking the plain and the smoldering debris at the 
bridge, seeing nothing, and trying not to think. It 
was dark, and darkness then was horrible. Pres- 
ently some one pulled a few pieces of the wreck 
together, and built a fire. We could at least see 
each other then. The man who had made the fire 
hunted around, found a battered can, and made 
some coffee, which he passed to the rest of us. 


‘1 suppose you’ve lost a good deal here?’ 1 
said, as he came to me. It seemed natural then to 
make some such remark to a stranger. 

No,’ he replied, ‘1 didn’t lose anything.’ 

"Do you live here?’ was my next query. 

“‘No,’ he answered; and then, with an odd 
laugh, he added, ‘I’m a tramp, | s’pose. I hap- 

ened to come along here, and this thing jest 
»roke me all up. I haint been workin’ for four 
year, but when I seen all these folks with nothin’ 
left, an’ nobody to help ’em, I jest pitched in afore 
1 knew it, an’ here I stay ’s long’s I can be of any 
help to anybody.’ 

“I somehow felt an interest in the fellow from 
that moment, and | told him to come round to 
headquarters the next day, and we would tell him 
what to do. He was on hand, and said he was 
willing to do a so we tied a white piece 
of cotton about his hat, with the word ‘MORGUE’ 
on it in big letters, and sent him to help handle 
the dead. 

“It was awful work. After a day or two we 
noticed that he was one of the best men we had. | 
He was patient, industrious and kindiy, never 
shirking a task, no matter how hideous, and never 
wanting to stop so long as there was work to do. 
He gave his name simply as ‘Jim,’ and that was 
the only name we ever knew him by. 

“For forty-five days there was no more faithful, 
honest and hard-working man than Jim among all 
the thousands that were there. He did his part so 
intelligently and uncomplainingly that we came to 
think a good deal of him at headquarters. One 
day the last of the men were paid off, and Jim 
received his money with the rest. 

“*What are you going to do now?’ I asked him. 

“*Well, I'll tell you,’ he said. ‘I haint uae 
been a tramp. I used to have a nice home in 
Massachusetts, and a wife and children; but five 
year ago I had some trouble with my wife, and I 
went away, and—well, I haint been good for much 
since; but I’m goin’ home now. Seein’ all these 
——_ so miserable, an’ workin’, you know, an’ 
nelpin’ ’em what I could, it’s kind o’ changed me 
somehow, an’ | want to see if 1 can’t be somebody 
myself.’ 

“Later in the day I saw Jim again. You wouldn’t 
have known him. He wore a new suit of clothes, 
and had had his hair cut and aclean shave. He was 
a big, stalwart fellow, with a waving moustache, 
and he really looked handsome; but there was 
something wrong with him, and I knew in a 
minute what had spoiled Jim’s life. 

‘Jim,’ 1 said, ‘you’ve been drinking.’ 

**A little,’ he answered. ‘You see, I’m through 
work now, an’ I haint drunk a drop since I’ve been 
here, so I thought I’d just get a taste.’ 

“‘*Now, see here, Jim,’ P'cald. ‘that isn’t right. 
You'll spoil everything if you keep on. Quit it 
now for good.’ 

“He half-promised, and went on down the road 
to join some friends. 

“Some time afterward one of the aides came in, 
looking very queer, and said, “There’s an accident 
happened to Jim!’ 

“I followed the aide, and we went up the rail- 
way track to a little group of men; in the midst of 
them was poor Jim, lying on the ground. He had 
= in the way of a freight train somehow, and 

oth his legs were cut off above the knee. 

“He was taken up gently, and carried to the 
hospital. We did what we could for him, but it 
wasn’t much. Two or three of us watched by his 
bedside, but at dawn he was dead. In the ceme- 
tery at Johnstown the poor fellow lies buried. At 
the head of the grave there is a board bearing the 
simple inscription, ‘Jim.’” 

—— —o>—- 


EVAPORATING METALS. 


Some experiments, made recently by the cel- 
ebrated Prof. William Crookes, give a very clear 
view of the wonderful activity that prevails among 
the invisible molecules of which all matter is 
composed. With the aid of electricity Professor 
Crookes undertook to evaporate a large number of 
different metals. It does not surprise anybody to 
see water turned into vapor by the application of 
heat, or by the rays of the sun, because the phe- 
nomenon occurs before our eyes every day, but it 
is different when we talk of evaporating iron, gold 
or platinum. 


Such evaporation is carried on upon a large 
scale only close to the surface of the sun, where | 
the unimaginable heat turns the hardest metals 
into clouds of glowing vapor. On a very small 
scale, however, metals can be evaporated in a most | 
beautiful manner. A current of electricity passing | 
between electrodes, through a vacuum tube, sup- 
plies the means. 

If a piece of platinum is used for the negative 
electrical pole, the passage of the current drives 
off some of the molecules of the platinum, which 
afterwards condense on the inside of the glass 
tube, forming a beautiful mirror-like deposit. 

The manner in which this action takes place is 
very interesting. To understand it we must rec 
ollect that the change of any substance from the 
solid to the liquid, and from the liquid to the | 
vaporous condition, is accomplished by giving 
greater and greater velocity to the molecules of 
which it is composed. If the molecules of a liquid 
fly too far they will get beyond the molecular 
attraction of the liquid mass and escape into the | 
atmosphere, or the free space around them, in | 
which case they are said to have evaporated. 

The ordinary way to increase the motion of 
molecules, or in other words, to produce evapora- 











tion, such as changing water into steam or vapor, 


|is by the application of heat. 


Heat, as modern 
science teaches, is simply a form of molecular 
motion. But the electric current, streaming from 
one metal pole to the other, also affects the mole- 
ecules of which the pole is composed, and by 
stimulating their motion, drives them beyond the 
sphere of attraction of the metal, whereupon they 
fly off until they come into contact with the sur- 
rounding glass. 

In this way Professor Crookes has evaporated a 
dozen different metals, including that very hard 
substance, iridium, of which the nibs of gold pens 
are made. Gold and silver are very easily = 
orated in this manner, while aluminium can hardly 
be evaporated at all, although itis so much lighter. 


ons Se 
For the Companion. 


UNDER THE BEECHES. 


Below the beeches in the forest old 

The golden leaves are strewn, and overhead 
From sunny boughs a mellow light is shed, 
And we together walk the streets of gold. 
Across the blue the sunset clouds, unrolled, 
Pour down pure color till the paths we tread 
Are glorified, and eye and soul are fed 

With mystic light and splendors manifold. 
O friend, is Heaven fairer? Could we see 
Into the soul of This that wraps us here, 
Were it not one with Heaven’s mystery ? 

O Earth divine! If we with aus ear 

Could catch the key-note of t aes baenyl 
Would not the Meaning of the Whole be clear? 


ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 
———— 
DISOBLIGING, 


In Miss French’s sketch of “Plantation Life in 
Arkansas” in the Atlantic Monthly she remarks 
upon the exalted position still occupied by the 
planter. He is expected to direct all undertakings 
of pleasure or profit. In most cases he is post- 
master, justice of the peace, free doctor, and 
matrimonial adviser for the neighborhood. Such 
a scene as this is common: Scene, the store. 
Dramatis persone, the planter and Jeff Laughlin, 
whose wife has been dead for the long period of 
two months. 


Laughlin: Well, no, sir, I aint come for tradin’ 
to-day; I aimed to ask you’ advice. 

Polite but inarticulate murmur from planter, 
who goes on posting up his ledger. 

Laughlin (whittling abstractedly on the rim of 
the desk): Well, you see, my mother-in-law, she’s 
a mighty nice old lady, and she gits a pension of 
eight dollars a month, and spends ever’ cent on it 
fur the children; but fact is, she’s so old and so 
me gee na she jest natchelly cayn’t keep things 
up, and it’s too hard fur her, and it’s jest breaking 
her down. And I jest lowed I’d ask you’ advice. 

Planter : Well, Laughlin, I don’t see anything 
for it but for you to marry again! 

Laughlin (brightening considerably): Well, I 
don’t see anything else I kin do. I hate to terribly; 
but looks like I jest natchelly ben obleeged to. 

Planter: Had you anybody in your mind, 
Laughlin? 

Laughlin : 
have me? 

Planter (with truthful frankness): No, I don’t 
reckon she would. 

Laughlin: 1 lowed she’d think I’d got too many 
children. 

Planter: Yes, I dare say. 

Laughlin: They’re mighty nice, still children, 
and make a strong force for the cotton field. 

Planter. They seem nice children. 

Laughlin (much agitated): 1—I—say, Mist’ 
Planter, don’t you guess you could write a letter 
to Miss Phonetta, and ask her for me? 

Planter : Well, no, Mr. Laughlin, 1 don’t think 
she would take kindly to having any other man do 
her sweetheart’s courting. You speak up for 
yourself. 

Laughlin (despondently): Yes, sir, Ill turn it 
over in my mind; but you see, I’d hate terribly 
fur to have her say no to me right to my face, and 
*twudn’t be nigh so bad in a letter. So I didn’t 
know but you — 

Unlucky Laughlin! He has reached the boun- 
dary line of the planter’s amiability. 

“I won’t write love letters, and I won’t pull 
teeth!” declares the planter, and Laughlin goes 
his way to propose to Phonetta in form on their 
way home from My ie games” at a neighbor’s, 
to be rejected, and to feel ever afterward that if 
“Mist? Planter’d named it to her instead, she’d of 
talked different.” 


ee 
ATTACKED BY SAVAGES. 


1 reckon Phonetta Rose wouldn’t 


In dealing with the natives of the South Sea 
Islands one must be considerate, kindly and 
cautious, but at the same time quick to resent 
dishonesty, as otherwise these wild people will 
make themselves most unpleasant, to say the 
least. An Australian, who was cruising about 
these islands in a small yacht, found it necessary 
to make some repairs to his boat, and took advan- 
tage of a friendly harbor for that purpose. He 
purchased a bit of land with a small house upon it 
from the chief, and work was immediately begun. 


Everything went well for a time, as the chief 
professed himself to be entirely satisfied and 
friendly. Soon, however, the workmen began to 
miss one small thing after another, and finally an 
irreparable loss was sustained, by the natives 
entering the house at night, and cutting the bellows 
of the forge through at the nozzle. 

Hearing of this from the workmen, the gentle- 
man decided to go ashore and demand satisfaction 
from the chief. The only result of the interview 
seemed to be a loss of temper on one side, and 
a display of insolence a the other, the chief 
showing. an offensive indifference. 

“After delivering my ultimatum,” says the 
yachtsman, “I turned round, and found about fifty 
armed men coming out of the bush behind me. 
Hallo! thought I, this looks like fighting; so I 
began to back down to the beach, at the same time 
preparing a small revolver I had in my pocket. 

“The old chief, meanwhile, had taken a tom- 
ahawk and spear from behind a tree, and made a 
rush for me, and as he lifted his tomahawk to 
strike, I fired full at his breast, but the revolver 
missed fire, and I only saved my skull by catching 
his arm as it fell, and giving him a trip at the same 
time, which enabled me to back away faster than 
he could follow me. 

“It was not safe to turn and run, as then I could 
not see to ward off any + og they might throw; 
but as the chief was making for me the second 
time, one of the others threw a spear, which | 
avoided by knocking it off with my hand; however, 
it pierced it below the first finger. 

hen the chief made another rush for me, and 
as he struck I fell backward over the root of a tree. 
Again I tried to fire the revolver, but it would 
not work. 

“At that moment I heard a rushing noise in the 
leaves, and a howl from the chief. My old dog 
Rover had him by the leg, in which he made his 
teeth meet; but he did not stop long enough to let 


the man get a blow at him, and though the natives | 


threw many spears, they failed to hit him. 

“The dog’s timely assistance enabled me to get 
down to the beach and call H—, who jumped 
ashore with the muskets, when the natives cleared 
off. I sent for Torrootooroo, the chief, who came 


over with his canoes, and when he saw I meant 
business, he came to terms and paid the fine which 
I had demanded. Then | made the chief a present, 
he made me one, and we were good friends again, 
and there was no further trouble.” 


2 
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BONES. 


The following composition on bones was actually 
written for a school exercise by a boy, and was 
thought so amusing and original by the teacher 
that she gave it to the editor of the Popular Scienve 
News for publication, from which journal we 
extract it. 

Bones are the framework of the body. If I had 
no bones in me, I should not have so much motion, 
and grandmother would be glad, but I like to have 
motion. Bones give me motion because they are 
something hard for motion to cling to. If I had 
no bones, my brains, lungs, heart and large blood 
vessels would be lying around in me and might 
get hurted, but now the bones get hurted, but not 
much unless it is a hard hit. 

If my bones were burned I should be brittle, 
because it would take the animal out of me. If | 
were soaked in a acid I should be limber. Teacher 
showed us a bone that had been soaked. I could 
bend it easily. I would rather be soaked than 
burned. Some of my bones don’t grow close to 
my body, snug, like the branches of a tree, and | 
am glad they don’t, for if they did I could not 
play leap-frog and other nice games I know. 

The reason they don’t grow snug to my body is 
because they have joints. Joints is good things to 
have in bones. There are two kinds. The ball 
and socket, like my shoulder, is best. Teacher 
showed it to me, only it was the thigh bone of an 
ox. One end was round, smooth, and whitish. 
That is the ballend. The other end was hollowed 
in deep. That is the socket, and it oils itself. It 
is the only machine that oils itself. 

Another joint is the hinge joint, like my elbow. 
It swings back and forth and oils itself. It never 
ereaks like the schoolroom door. here is an 
other joint that don’t seem like a joint. That is in 
the skull. It don’t have no motion. 

All my bones put together in their right places 
make a skeleton. If I leave any out, or put any 
in their wrong places, itaint no skeleton. Cripples 
and deformed people don’t have no skeletons. 
Some animals have their skeletons on their out 
side. I am glad I aint them animals; for my 
skeleton, like it is on the chart, would not loek 
well on my outside. 





ee 
SERVED HIM RIGHT. 


In the early days of the Civil War, the Maine 
volunteer regiments were quartered at Augusta 
for several weeks after their organization, to be 
drilled and trained before going to the front. 
Many of the soldiers were young men from the 
country, in whose pockets the bounty money 
burned as long as it lasted, to the great advantage 
of Augusta store. and stable-keepers. 


Two soldiers came into a ny -stable one 
morning, and asked the proprietor how much he 
would charge for a team to go to Waterville. 

“Six dollars,” was the venty. 

The bargain was closed, and the soldiers drove 
off. Toward night they returned, and one of them 
stepped into the office and tendered the proprietor 
six dollars. 

“Oh no!” he exclaimed. 
dollars.” 

“How is that?” 

“Why, you asked me how much for a team to 
take you to Waterville, and I said six dollars; but 
you came back, didn’t you? 1 meant six dollars 
each way.” 

The two friends, after a little conference, paid 
the swindler the twelve dollars, and went away 
without a word. 

About a week later a soldier again appeared at 
the stable oflice and inquired, ‘““‘How much for a 
team to Waterville?” 

“Six dollars,” replied the proprietor, not recog 
nizing the man upon whom he had played so mean 
a trick the week before. 

The soldier took the team and started off. About 
five o’clock in the afternoon he appeared, on foot, 
and walking into the office, said : 7 

“Here’s your six dollars for that team I hired 
this morning.” 

“But where’s the team?” was the astonished 
rejoinder. 

“Oh, I only hired it to go to Waterville, you 
know. I left it at the hotel stable down there. It 
cost me six dollars to bring it back last week, so | 
thought I’d return by cars this time. It’s so much 
cheaper, you see,” and he left the proprietor to his 
meditations about the comparative smartness of 
civilians and soldiers. 


“Your bill is twelve 





LOG-ROLLING IN EARNEST. 


An old farmer in Morgan County, Indiana, was 
busy in his clearing some years ago, writes a 
correspondent of The Companion, rolling logs 
together, stacking brush, pulling stumps and the 
like, when two hunters emerged unexpectedly 
from the bushes. 


They “passed the time of day” with the farmer, 
and the younger of them said to his companion: | 
“Did you ever do any work of this sort, judge’ 

“Yes, indeed,” answered the second man. 

“Well,” said the first speaker, ‘so did I, a good 
many years ago. Let’s try our hands at it now. 

“Agreed,” said the judge, and the two men laid 
aside their guns, took off their coats, and went to 
work upon the logs with a will. Atthe end of an 
hour they had@finished their stint, and the farmer 
offered to pay them. 

“Oh no,” the strangers said; “you are welcome 
to what we have done.” , 

“Well, I don’t know your names, gentlemen, no! 
whom I have to thank, but —” Fs 

“My name is Elliot,” the judge broke in, “and 
my friend here is Senator Harrison.” 

“You don’t mean it!” exclaimed the farmer, and 
as the United States Senator and the judge of the 
Supreme Court started into the woods, he sail to 
himself: : 

“Well, now, I’ve read a good deal in the papers 
about these politicians a-log-rollin’, but I’m bie=t 
if I thought they ever really did it!” 


a —~+@r _ 





VACATIONS WANTED. 
The ways and sayings of the Baboos, or educated 
natives of India in the employ of the government, 
are a source of continual amusement to the Eng!ish 








in that country. They frequently misuse the big 
words of which they are fond in a laughable wi) 
na 

ie 


There was no misuse of English, however, 
lea for a holiday recently put forward by ‘he 
Baboos employed in the Government Geology ul 
Department at Calcutta. They asked the supre':'t 
authorities to close the office because “they ‘ 
suffering from perspiration and a want of ©! 
siasm for their work!” al 

It is no surprise to learn that the hard-hes (v0 
authorities denied the modest request. Ww hat long 
vacations some Americans would be entitled Lol 
a plea of this kind were accounted valid! 
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For the Companion. 


A HOLIDAY COOK. 
There was a girl in our town, 
And she was wondrous wise, 
For she could make a cranberry-tart 
As big as two mince-pies; 
And when the children ate it up, 
They counted twenty-four, 
And then she made another tart, 
As big as two pies more. 





| Tominy kissed grandma very soberly, and 

| walked slowly off to bed. 

| ‘Dear me!’’ sighed grandma to _ herself. 
«‘Whatever can I do to pacify the dear child ?”’ 

Jonas was reading a newspaper at the kitchen 
table. The door was open. 

“Don’t you worry, ma’am,” said he. ‘I 
reckon I can find some nutting for him.” 

“O Jonas, if you only could!’ said grandma, 
}eagerly. ‘I wouldn’t mind your leaving the 
| work or anything. I don’t feel as if I could 
| bear to have Tommy’s visit spoiled.”” 
| Jonas chuckled softly, but grandma did not 
hear. 
| He got up very early next morning. Grandma 
heard him go carefully down the back stairs in 
| his stockings. 

“It’s real kind of Jonas,”’ she thought. ‘He 
wants to get the chores all done, so as to have 
| time for Tommy.” 
| When Tommy woke he found his oldest clothes 


| ready for him. 





'there weren't any nut-trees,”’ 


“Grandma, grandma! of course you thought 
he cried, chival- 
rously, ‘‘but you were ’staken. There is—lots! 
Look here!” 

He threw off the basket-cover triumphantly. 
Grandma gave one look, and actually turned 
pale. 

Brazil nuts, pecans, chestnuts, almonds, Eng- 
lish walnuts—the basket was more than half-full! 

“We had to put all the kinds together,”’ said 
Tommy, “ ’cause we didn’t have baskets enough. 
And wasn’t it funny, grandma? Lots of them 
were under other kinds of trees. But I saw some 
sweet apples once growing on a sour apple-tree— 
papa said it had been grafted. I guess those 
elms and maples must have been grafted.” 

Grandma looked at Jonas. He had been going 
to laugh, but he changed his mind and sneezed 
instead. 

‘Dinner’sall ready,”’ said grandma. 
let Susan wash your face and hands.”’ 

But when he was out of hearing, she said: 


“Tommy, 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
z. 


ANAGRAM FOR BOYs. 


In Bromvene, once in our frayes a not quite rages 
comes before the rosvet of the Tested Tusani for 
their codesini. Who shall be the next streedpin ? 
Let every boy study carefully the throisy as well 
as the wntosiintoic of our rutnoye and prepare 
flimshe to act till tyneg line and ratio clapytil when 
his turn shall come to take part in the cleenoit. 
Many who in 1888 were but skoolorne, in 1892 will 
find it their givelerip as well as their utyd to veto. 
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For the Companion. 
NUTTING AT GRANDMA'S. 


Tommy stood at grandma's 
white nightgown. 

“Grandma,” 
her face, ‘to-morrow will be Safurday, and the 
next day Sunday, and the next Monday morn- 
ina a 

“Yes, dearie, I know, 
sadly. 

Tommy’s papa had written that Tommy was 
to be sent home on Monday morning. 


” 


answered grandma, 


| 


knee in his little | | country. 


he said, looking wistfully into | 


To be sure, they had been quite new when he | 


came to grandma's, but everybody knows that | 
| clothes—especially trousers—age very fast in the 


By nine o'clock Jonas was ready. 
found two baskets—one much larger than the 
other. 


Susan had 


“The little one is to pick up the nuts in,” | 
|explained Tommy, ‘and the big one to turn 
| them into.” 


Jonas drove Dolly and the democrat-wagon up 


| to the side gate. 


“If I don’t go nutting to-morrow, I can’t go at | 


aan. 


Tommy spoke so solemnly that grandma gave | 


a little start. 

“Why, dearie, grandma’d Jove to have you go! 
{ told you so all the time, but there isn’t a 
single nut-tree anywhere about here that I know 


of.” 


“But papa always went when he was your | 


little boy.” 

“That was such a long time ago, Tommy! 
The country isn’t the same now. Some of the 
trees have been cut down, and some have died. 
You'd only have your tramp and get all tired 
out for nothing.” 

“Well, I’ve ’xpected and ‘xpected, and if I 
can’t go, 1 sha’n’t feel as if I'd been at your 
house.”” 


“Jump in, Tommy !”’ he called. 


Tommy gave grandma a hug thaf almost | 


knocked off her spectacles. Then he climbed up 
beside Jonas, and they rattled merrily away. 

Grandma watched the wagon as far as the 
turn of the road, and then went in to finish the 
pair of spotted mittens she was knitting for 
Tommy. 

It was nearly noon w hen she looked out of the 
window, and saw Dolly’s white nose coming 
around the corner. 

“Oh dear, I hope the precious child hasn't 
been disappointed !*’ she said, anxiously. 

Five minutes later, she was sure he had not. 
His face was bright with smiles, his brown eves 
were dancing under his vellow curls. 

He sprang to the ground, and Jonas pulled 
the large basket from under the seat. 
heavy- 


It seemed 
Tommy tugged with both hands. 





, blind Dobbin. 


“Jonas, you meant well. 
deceive my little boy again—not even to make) 
him happy! Remember, Jonas.” 


Mary A. P. STaNsguRyY. 
—_— +or — 
For the Companion. 


A LITTLE PREACHER. 


It was a very stormy Sunday, and mamma and 
the children did not go to church. 

Harold, who was not vet five, and his younger 
brother Dorry liked to go to church and Sunday- 
school, and to-day they hardly knew what to do 
with themselves. Just before noon Harold came 
into mamma’s room, saving: 

‘Mamma, Dorry is going to play store!” 

‘But it is Sunday,’* said mamma, gently; ‘*he 
must not play store to-day.” 

“T know it,”’ said Harold, ‘‘and please give me 
the preach-book, mamma; I’m going to preach 
to him!’ 





——— 


Dunie was a little boy who was fond of 
climbing. ‘‘Dunie, come down,”’ somebody was 
constantly saying. ‘‘What is your name, little 
boy?" asked a lady one day. ‘*Dunie Come- 
down,”* he replied. 


“Poor old horsey!" said Harry, when he saw 


“Why, he’s lame in bofe eyes!" 


But you must never | 


RIDDLE. 


Chinamen own me and prize me dearly; 
Gentlemen play with me long and late; 

Without me a quarrel would run but queerly ; 
To be Number Seventeen seems my fate; 

l am given to actors, and other folk, too, 

And always you’ll find me ahead of you. 


3. 


SQUARE WORD. 


* © € 
* * * * 


* © © * 


rs 
* 
* 
* * 
A precious stone of carmine red, 
n animal, of grayish brown, 
AY roup where friends will lightly tread, 
Joy’s time, in country or in town. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
- In@) fancy—Infaney. 


Who will be our next president? The man 
w ed is elected. 
Key-words—W hittier, Snow- Bound, Lowell, pre- 


text, secede, mine, hah! 





3. The(mis), bes st(ow) throw(ster), of(ten), 
the(fts), dice(ras), (lam), to(ne), throw/(e). 
them(e), away(ward).—"The best throw of the 
dice is to throw them away. 
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5. Doe, do, dough. 
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APHORISMS. 


FARMING 


“You can never put too much water in milk if 
you always put it through the cow’s mouth.” This 
is one of many analogous aphorisms by Professor 
Robertson, the Canadian Dairy Commissioner. 
Among his duties is that of delivering lectures to 
farmers throughout the country. Of late years the | 
Dominion Government has adopted many wise 
measures for improving Canadian agriculture. 
Experimental farms have been established in 
widely-separated provinces, and placed under men 
who are at once practical and scientific farmers. 
They conduct and report on attempts to acclimatize 
new varieties of grain and fruits. They experi- 
ment on methods of feeding stock, and carefully 
note the results for government publication. 


It is believed that a well-planned system for 
improving the breeds of cattle, horses and hogs 
throughout all Canada, will be soon taken in he und 
by the administration. This would add greatly to 
the value of the permanent “living plant” of the 
people, and to “practical politics” in the best sense. 

Meantime the wide circulation by that govern. 
ment of the Dairy Commissioner’s admirable 
lectures will go far to impress farmers with the 
folly of continuing some old practices. Here are 
a few more of his telling aphorisms. 

“Some farmers are wont to think that what they 
call sentiment belongs to literary people alone, 
xeople who wear long hair and use a good deal of 
nair-oil. Butif you can put right sentiment into a 
farmer’s life and make him “feel proud of his 
business, he will do that business the better for it, 
and such sentiment to him will prove a paying 
acqu uisition.’ 

he hog is not such an undesirable citizen if he 
is well fed and well kept. He is the one citizen of 
the American Republic that has helped most to 





_THE YOUTH’S ¢ COMPANION. 
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offered on page 563 of THE COMPANION may never occur 
again. Look itup. Just right for Christmas. [Adv. 
—~>— 





‘“*Brown’s Household Panacea” will be found | 
invaluable as a household remedy for speedily relieving 
pain, and healing cuts and bruises. 25 cts. a bottle. [Adv. 


————_>—_- 

Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 0 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., % 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 








STAMP COLLECTORS send for l . papers, and 
receive a Mexican stamp free. C. A.D Heke e -Louis, Mo. 
STAMPS Agents wanted for the very best t sheets at 
40 per ct.com. PUTNAM BROs., te na 

S 300 mixed, Australian, ete., 10c.; 105 var. 

and nice album, 10c. New illus. hist free 

| Agts.wanted. 40 pe’ rct.com. F. P. Vincent,¢ thatham,N. Y. 


| made rapidly by selling Will L. Thompson’ ~ 
| MONEY ii M usical Rolizetion. For full particulars, ad 
dress WILL L. THompson & Co., 259 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
EASTMAN COLLECE, Povenkeersir, N. Y., 
offers both sexes the best ‘advantages fora practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


anything to 
Ladies, Never Buy Wrrbefore 
you see our 7 Fashion Catalogue, with newest 
Paris styles at lowest prices. Sent Free. Address, 




















STAMPS! ! va 359 900 vat Ber; B00 var var., 


Sihom FREE oth ‘cash of . 2 yon * Large 
Price Lists,ete ,FREE! Agts.wanted at 33 1-3 pr. ct. 
com. STANDARDSTAMP CO.,St. Louis, Mo. 


BIG PROFITS 


Are made by our agents. Do the same. Agents 
wanted overywhete. Apply for agency to 
SANITARY CANDY. CO., Chamber of 
Commerce, Chicago, Il. 

NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 
Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAA 
CUSHIONS. W! fe ar eee 
fortalie and self adjusting. here all \ 
dies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX , on BB 53 broad iway,New 
York. Write for Illustrated Book of Proofs FREE. 














make it wealthy. Of course I mean the kind of 
hog that is fed in pens. Even little pigs have a | 
right to be well born, but they cannot be if their 
mother lacks a clean home and clean, sweet food.’ 

‘““A man who knows well enough that unless his | 
dairy cow be a good one he can expect no om | 
from her, often acts as though he believed that 
anything which grunts and sques ils would make 
money for him out of its tuod; but the squealing 
and grunting are the main part of it with some 
hogs.” 

“Many of the troughs I see around the country 
seem to have been constructed to afford baths to 
the pigs, so deep and wide are they.’ 

“There is on iv one way whereby @ man can 
raise, with certainty and equity, the price of | 
butter. No single farmer and no combination of 
farmers can force the butter market up or down. 
But any man can raise himself from being a ten- 
cent-a-pound man to being a twenty-five-cent-a- 
pound man, be making and marketing the quality 
of butter for which people will pay twenty-five 
cents.”’ 

+o 
HOW TO “SAW BY.” 

Some boys do only what they have seen done by 
somebody else; other boys, the boys who make a 
mark in the world, look at things with their own 
eyes, and if a thing needs to be done, set about 
doing it. Without brag or bluster they act as if 
their motto were, “What man has not done, man 
can do.” Of one such boy the Washington Post | 
prints a characteristic anecdote. 





A few years ago a green country boy applied to 
the superintendent of a Western railway for work, | 
and, somewhat against the superintendent’s wish, 
on account of the danger to life and limb attendant | 

upon such occupation, was given a place as | 
brakeman of a freight train. 

On one of his first trips it happened that his 
train met another freight train at a station where 
the side track was not long enough to accommodate 
either of them. The conductors were debating 
which train should back up to a point where they 
could pass, when the new hand ventured to suggest 
that neither should back; that they could pass each 
other by means of the short side track if the thing 
was managed right. 

The idea excited a good deal of laughter on the 
part of the old trainmen, but the boy stood his 
ground. 

“Well, how would you go about it?” asked one of 
the conduc tors, confident that the lad would soon 
find himself against a stump. 

The boy took up a stick and traced in the sand a 
diagram to illustrate his plan. 

“Good gracious!” said the conductor, 
that will do it!” 

And it did do it. To-day every trainman in 
America probably knows how to “saw by” two 
long trains on a short side track, but it is not so 
generally known that the thing was never done 
until an inexperienced country boy, who is now the 
manager of a great railway line, worked out the 
problem for himself. 


“TI believe 
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GOOD AUTHORITY. 
Congressmen “before the war” were somewhat 
accustomed to the exchange of unparliamentary 
language; but perhaps no American legislators 
were ever so practised in vituperation as the 
members of the much-lamented, vanished Irish 
Parliament on College Green. Somehow they 
contrived to keep on friendly private terms while 
treating one another to most picturesque abuse. 


On one occasion a member, pointing a quivering 
finger across the house av his opponent, one | 
Thaddy Burke, concluded with these words: 

“And every mimber of the honorable gintle- 
man’s familee is benayth contimpt—from the 
white-livered hound that is shivering on the flure 
to the painted hag that is grinning in the gallery.” 

“How did you know his sister was in the 
gallery?” whispered a comrade as the orator sat 
down. 

“Sure, didn’t Thaddy himself tell me she was 
going to be see when we were coming down to 
the House afther dinner?” 
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Ad)ustabie, 
Six Bath: 


EVERYBODY 
Wants This. 





TAMPS. 500 Mixed Foreign, léc.; = 
var., worth frome ae each, 25c.; 110'v: 
10c. ; 200 var., 30c. ; 50 U.S. 5c. ; 16 Australian, 
10c. ; 12 Mexico, 10c. ; 3 17 Russia, 12c. ; - India, 
10c.; 9 Greece, 10c.; 5 Siam, 25c.; 11 Japan, 
10c. * Edwards, Peeke & on. Chicago, Minois. 
Quickly cleaned “by usi ng 
ALLAN’ S PREPARED SOAP BARK. 
It also removes PAINT and 
STAINS _— all fabrics. 
Sent by mail on rec wee ce 25 cent 
DE & CO., MALDEN, MAss. 
PORTABLE. BATHS. 
Best ever known. lesale and Retail. 
Agete 9 Wanted Everywhere. 
Send for Circulars. 
E. J, KNOWLTON, 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Desiring information for making 
or mounting Crocheted or Em- 
broidered Suspenders kindly send 


LADIES 


Make Him us your address for card of instruc- 
| tions and peteen. J.W.Smith & 
A AN IVIN Co., 109 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





FRUIT TREES to destroy 
insects is necessary to secure 
NGi.. fruit. For full directions 
Mh outfits for hand or horse 









© at bottom cash prices, ad- 
dress ‘FIELD, FORCE PUMP CO., 
130 Bristol Avenue, Lockport, N.Y. 
100 — sAM_ Conundrums, Forfeits, Parlor Magic, 
ete. Latest Fancy Parties. Suitable 
Pp 1 for any social gat a A Guide to 
ar or Entertain Friends. ow to make 
CG Souvenirs and Prizes. Price, 25c. 
amMeS Ford Pub. Co.. Albany, N. Y. 
Now Process DOC B BISCUIT. 
tirely different from any other. 
— diarrhea. Dogs eat it in — Pine to 
a other brands, and it costs no more. It con- 
tains pound for pound twice the nutritive qual- 
ities of any other brand. Send for free book on 
management of dogs in health and disease. 
Retail price 10c. per Ib. a sent by mail for 5 cents. 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 4 400 N, Third &., jadelphia, Pa, 
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The new PUZZLE:— equal to “ Pige in 
Clever.” Bright, fascinating, enjoyable. 
Brergeedy, will have one —be among the 
Only cents prepaid, two for 
25 cents. Don’t miss it. Send to-day. 


Electro-Mechanical Specialty Co., 34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
A ey \ 


And ee cons ay all PExXH Nott illustra- 
ting every subject for PU HIBITIO 

etc. [A profitable aad a = with sma capi. 
tal. Also Lanterns for Home Amusement. 220 p. Cata. 
free. _ McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE. 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: Meriden, C onn. 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious remedy for all forms of indigestion, and | 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 


If it cannot be obtained from dealers, send five cents | 
in stamps for sample package to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
**Beware of Imitations.”’ Mention this Paper. 


BARNEY & BERRY 
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NORMAL, 


From an incident reported in the Pharmaceutical 
Era, it is plain that some doctors are not sufii- 
ciently on their guard against frightening their 
patients without good reason. 


Old Lady—Doctor, do you think there is any- 
thing the matter with my )ungs? 

Physician (after a careful examination)—I find, 
madam, that your lungs are in a normal condition. 

Old Lady with a sigh of resignation)—And 
about how long can I expect to live with them in 
that condition? 


CATALOGUE 


Srninarieup, Mass. ” FRE. Ee 


MAHLER LER BROS., 501 to 303 Gth Ave., N.Y. | 


Such an opportunity to buy music cheap as is | 


-| Tea Co., 

















EMPLOYMENT Ladies and 

« Gentlemen 

wanted to sell the **NewModel 

Hall Typewriter.’’ Sample 

PS easily carried in the hand. Work 

Beasy, pleasant and lucrative. 

Salary or commission. Machine 

unexcelled. Price lower than 
any standard writer. Address, 

Ss N. mS N. Typew riter Co., Boston, Mass. Mass. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Dancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knif Book with complete information 
mailed free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


REET SM 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 


WHAT WILL CURE DYSPEPSIA 


isa remedy which will cause good nourishing food to 
properly digest. Nothing will cure dyspepsia so quickly 
as to be able to eat yapeptics you want. Send for my 
free ‘‘Advice to Dyspept oe = — tells just what 
food to eat, and what and what this 
remedy is. JOUN McA LVIN. Lowell, Mass. 


THE GOOD NEWS TOLADIES. 
New Departure. Beautiful 
GREATAMERICAN Presents to Every Subscrib- 
er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our celebra- 
ted Teas, Coffees, and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 
Rose Toilet Set, Watch,BrassLamp, 
Castor, Webster’s Dictionary, and many other Pre- 
miums. For particulars, address The Great American 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, P. O. Box 89, New York. 
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Hair Curler. 


Latest and Best Invention. 
No Heat Required : Makes a full 
Flu iY Curl. Light asa 7} pin. 
Easily adjusted. A set of 6 cur 
lers mailed on receipt of 25 cts. 


Harold Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. Send once only and then buy of your sta- 
tioner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


12 SCROLL MINETTE 


APHS 


Of Yourself for 25 cts., post-paid. 

Send cabinet photo. for copy, 
which will be returned with your 
order. Cannot use card size photos 
or tintype. Samples and Catalogue 
of Photo. Novelties, sent for a two- 


cent ar ay 
BRADLEY, 
Photo. Geudto. New Haven, Conn. 


AN OWL BACH! 


We will send you a FRINGED LINEN Tipy of “AN 
OwL BACH,” Floss to work it, INGALLS’ BOOK OF 
StircnEs, Ingalls’ 32-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
FANCY WORK MATERIALS, STAMPED GOODS, ART 
Books, STAMPING OUTFITS, etc. ; also a SAMPLE 
Cory_ of INGALLS’ HOME I AR 
MAGAZINE, ALL i? ‘ten 2-cent stamps (20 cents). 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


LEWANDO’S ~ 


‘ FRENCH . 
Dyeing & Cleansing 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

17 Temple Pl., Boston. 
365 5th Ave.,New York. 

Largest in America. Es- 
tablished 1829. Send stamp 
for Price L ist. Ac te 
THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 


& AT sells the best, the cheapest and 


does the largest business in 


WALL PAPER « 


























Send eet Oo pa vaste e on samples, and his 
uide H Ww to P ER willbe sent Free. 
63-65 W. wWoiuaion St., Chicago, 1. 


IMPROVED 


ROCKER 
WASHER 


No Washer ever sold 
has Recgives such universal 
ion. It will wash 

co rapidly, do the 
work more thoroughly, 
and with less labor 
then s other Washer made. 
\G iy T'S have found it the 
Agenti t seller on the market, 
_ "ROCKER. W V ASHER co. FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Our Theses for ’91 
report 50 cases of 
Asthma and Hay 
Fever. Of these, 
Mr. Mills hasstay- 


ed cured Eleven Years! Mr. Sawyer has stayed 
cured Seven Years! Others have stayed cured 
from Four to Six Years, These patients testify 
from personal experience that Asthma and Hay 
Fever can be cured to stay cured. Folders Nos. i, 


oiner patients, GURED TO 2 


hundreds of similar reports. Theses, Folders, Ex- 
amination Papers, and full information sent free 
on application. Mention this paper, We will be 






















glad to examine the case of any sufferer, and ren- 


der, without 
charge, our 
opinion as to 
itscurability. 


P.HAROLD HAYES,M.D., Buffalo,N.Y. 
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ater and Dairy Pails, Wash Basins, 
Pitehers, Milk Pans, Spittoons, Slop 
Jars, Mats, etc. Guaranteed. Light, 
durable. Plain and Decorated. 
Always bears tuis Trade-Mark, Ask your dealer forit, 





PILLOWSHAM "“o:25%2 
nickel plated set, 


| complete with screws, by mail, 10c. with Acts. | 0 
terms. Gustave Stanger, Shelburne Falls, Mass. ® ™ Cc 




















BARBOUR LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
THE NEW PARLOR GAME 


— 








_ 
with  neeeniane Rifle and Pis- 
tol and Soft Rubber-Tipped 
Projectiles Res amusement to the 
whole family. Thoughtful parents 
buy this game because it is intensely 
amusing and perfectly harmless; be- 
sides it trains the eye, cultivates = 
judgment, and invigorates the who 
mental and physical being. Mazled post- t paid, with 
Bronze Rifle, $1.25. Bronze P istol, “75 
Nickel 1.75. Nickel $1.00 
Address Elastic Tip Co., 157 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., or 152 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


| KIRKS 
sant 


vausteoh? 


wo OTHER 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPECIAL.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popule 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending 1 
_three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 
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For over FIFTY YEARS this old sovereign remedy for CA 
TARRH and all its attendant maladies has been in use. It was 
achat by CHAS. BOWEN, in 1835, and while other remedies 
peared, and after a brief period gone out of existence, 


rex 
sales double each 
at E OLD MAR PATE S54 NYT Fons, A COLD IN 
= HEAD and headacfe proceeding from it are QUICKLY 
CURED. and it often REMOVES DEAFNESS. Keep bottle well 
corked. Notice the fac-simile SS of CHAS. BOWEN on 
the label. PRIOE, 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
F. C. KEITH, Ceneral V Agent. Cleveland, O. 
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Best =— and Gates for all 


purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. 
Hardware Dealers, or write 


SEDGWICK BROS. 60.. Richmond, Ind. 
BOYS’ § 


Ask 


MRE SHOT GUN 


12 and 16 eo Gouge. Good Shooters. 
Well TOP sss .. 






CHOKE 
PISTOL RIP 













IDEAL Send for 
SINCLE CUN. Catalogue 
Dark blued steel barrel, oiled walnut 
checked stock, rubber butt plate, snap fore- 
end checkered, low rebounding hammer, 
full — plated tr eanes. 30 and 33 
inch, we about 


. $7.00 
EG. MEACHAM ARMS CO., st. Lous, no 
BEST 


STEEL oo ENCING 


WIRE 










‘WIRE ROPE SELVAGE the BEST. 
ae REDUCED, Sold bys ponkers. FREIGHT PAID. 
LLEN'S Fours NETTING. Newthing. 
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THE SECKEL PEAR. 


“He who discovers a new dish confers a greater 
penefit on mankind than he who discovers a new 
star,” says a famous writer, and the majority of 
persons would be willing to accept the statement 
without dissent. Five miles from Philadelphia, at | 
the confluence of the Delaware and Schuylkill | 
Rivers, there is a fine old place, once known as the 
Lawrence Seckel estate, after®ards the property 
of Stephen Girard. In the time of the Seckels the | 
abundance and variety of its fruit, especially its | 
fine pears, made the place famous. 


Not many years ago there was still standing in 
a corner of the grounds an old pear-tree—a very 
patriarch among the trees, and the most celebrated 
of them all. For more than a half-century the | 
fruit of this tree was not tasted. No one thought | 
of eating the insignificant pears, not much larger 
than marbles, and the tree was contemned as 
worthless, while its fruit rotted on the ground or 
was eaten by cows or goats. 

Mr. Seckel, Lawrence’s father, threatened man 
times to cut down the tree, but years passed and it 
stood, biding its time. How it came there or who 
planted it, no one knew. 

Lawrence Seckel came into possession of the 
estate, and the pear-tree, being in a sense an 
ancient landmark, was allowed to stand, although 
the owner had it in mind to cut it down some time. 

One afternoon in early fall, Mr. Seckel was 
returning from a long walk and chanced to pass 
beneath the worthless tree. He stood for a minute 
resting in its shade. 

Suddenly a pear dropped, struck him upon the 
head, from which he had removed his hat, and 
rolled into his open palm. Half-automatically he | 
fumbled the fruit between his fingers, and was in 
the act of throwing it away when it occurred to 
him to bite it. 

“Ah, the flavor of that pear!” Mr. Seckel used to 
say, in telling theincident. “I had thought myself 
a connoisseur in pears, but I had never tasted the 
equal of that aforetime despised little fruit.” 

Thus was the Seckel pear discovered. That year 
the pears were not left to rot on the ground, or to | 
feed cows and goats. They became the favorite | 
on Mr. Seckel’s table. Scions from the tree were | 
soon in demand, and the Seckel pear has now | 
become a favorite. 
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A SOUTHERN HOLIDAY. 


In some parts of Tennessee the people celebrate 
a monthly holiday, the name of which is apt to 
puzzle strangers until they find that its spelling is 
not what they imagine from the pronunciation 
given it almost universally, by “whites” as well as 
colored people. This holiday is called “Fuss 
Monday,” that is, First Monday, and it is celebrated 
on the first Monday of every month. 


It isa great day for marketing, shopping, trading 
and racing horses, and gossiping among all the 
suburban population of a large town or city. 

Early in the morning the procession of men, 
women, children and babies, on horseback, on foot, 
or in wagons and vehicles of every description, 
begins to stream along the “pike,” toward the 
centre where the “Fuss Monday” festivities are to 
be held, and late in the day the same procession 
wends its way back again. 

The people, though many of them are undoubt- 
edly weary from the day’s excitement, almost 
invariably look good-natured, and well satisfied 
with the success of their purchases, sales, and 
exchanges of news. 

The children, particularly the boys, learn to “sit 
a horse” well at an early age, and a lady who has 
lately spent some time in southern Tennessee says 
that itis by no means an uncommon sight to see a 
sturdy boy of eight or nine years, sitting so 
firmly, yet gracefully, on his horse, that it almost 
seems as if he had grown fast to the handsome 
creature’s back, riding rapidly along the dusty | 
pike, with an umbrella held easily over his head 
to protect him from the broiling sun. 

Such a boy, if he belongs to one of the old and 
aristotratic families of the place, is probably | 
riding to school, or on some errand to a neighbor’s; | 
but if it happens that, in company with some | 
discreet older person, he is allowed to see some of | 
the “Fuss Monday” fun, he is sure to enjoy it, and 
ride home when the day is over with a good stock | 
of adventures to relate to his less-travelled brothers | 
and sisters. 
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PAID HIMSELF OFF. 


“When I would do good,” said the apostle, “evil 
is present with me; and what was true in St. 
Paul’s day is true now. Every man has two men 
in him, and the question is which shall get the 
upper hand. 


_A man who was in what are called “pretty good 
circumstances,” but who was not by nature of a 
generous turn, met a poor old woman while out for 
his afternoon ride on horseback. She stepped in 
front of him, and, in Scripture language, “asked 
an alms.” 

It was easier to give something than to refuse 
altogether, and he dro »ped a quarter into her hand 
and rode on, Presently he began to soliloquize: 

“After all, now, shouldn’t I have done better if 
I had kept that quarter and bought myself some- 
thing? How do I know that the old beggar wasn’t 
a humbug?” 

When his meditations had gone thus far he 
wheeled his horse round and rode back quickly to 
where the old woman was standing. 

Give me back that money,” he said. 

She handed it to him without a word, wondering 
what sort of a customer she had fallen in with. 

He put the coin into his wallet, and at the same 
time took out of ita five-dollar bill, which he passed 
to the beggar. 

“There, self,” said he, “I guess you’ll wish you’d 
kept still.” 7 

— +S, 


“BUSTED,” NOT BROKEN. 


Doubtless our unlettered friends have fine dis- 
Unctions in the use of words, for which we do not 
Sive them sufficient credit. A new pupil in a 
colored school took a shattered lamp-chimney to 
Show her teacher. 
ane said he, “your chimney is broken, is it?” 
X o, sir,” she answered, “it’s busted.” 
pane distinction of terms lay all the difference 
in ween a confession of guilt and an assertion of 
a eceuce. The word “broken” she understood to 
“ that the mishap had occurred by her own 
— ts and in correcting to “busted” she meant to 
coh gene some unknown agency, a current of 
i alr, perhaps, had caused the break. 
ere is a distinction as clear and real as we 
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For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
ean be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” [Adv. 
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Systematic courses in Class 


Students. Catalogue Free. 
Fall Term begins Seot 10, (89l. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
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WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 
YPSILANTT yeti 


either Combination Suits— Vests, 
Drawersand Paeeericsee Tights 
en. Also 


for Ladies and Children. 
N SUITS. 


MEN’S COMBINATIO 


The only Sanitary Underwear— 
and so recognized and endorsed by the 
leading Medical profession. The 4 
lanti Underwear is constructed from 
the highest grade material and especially 
noted for its fine ti , which adds not 
only to the durability of the garment 
but the fit and comfort as well. 

Made in all sizes, and colors—SILK, 
LISLE THREAD, MERINO and 
Balbriggan, Silk and Cashmere mixture. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED.—See 
that = " —p—aees is stamped with our 
ie Mark— 


















“Ypsilanti Health Underwear.” 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Samples 
and Price List. If your dealer cannot 
supply them, they can be obtained of the 
manufacturers. 

HAY & TODD MANFG. CO., YPSILANTI, MICH. 


‘THE ART AMATEUR, 


Superb Col | 

ored Studies FOR 
and Pictures, including 
Roses, Water. Lilies, Peaches 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 
rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 
Meeting, Swallows, Female 
Portrait shown in three pro- 


gressive stages [these pro- 
gressive lessons in oils and water-colors™ are a 
special feature for 1892), &c., and 


THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION, 


beginning with any Number, 
In order to secure this most liberal offer [the 
ordinary price for all it includes is $2.75) you must 
mention this Y. C. adv., and remit direct to 
Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, New York. 
¢elllustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies free, 
With sample copy and 3 colored plates, 25 cents. 





RHEUMATISM 


neuralgia, 

and sciatica 

can always be 
successfully treated 
with 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


A cure 

is sure to follow 

the persistent 

use of this 

medicine. ” 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


vate lessons. 
Tuition, $10 to $30 for 20 class lessons. Many free 
Classes, Lectures, Recitals, etc. Elocution, 
|g toned d and Dramatic Action, Pige Arts. 
siterature anguages, Piano and gan 
Tuning. COMFORTABLE HOME for Lady 











make in more scholarly terms. 








PETERSON'S & 
MAGAZINE 2 


1S THE 
BEST LADIES’ PUBLICATION 
IN AMERICA. 


The best authors write for it. 

The finest stories are published in it. 

The best illustrations adorn it. 

The latest fashion news is given in it. 

The handsomest fancy-work designs 
in it. 

household items and 


appear i 
The most reliable 
notes add interest to it. 


Its field is the instruction, entertain- 
ment, and improvement of the women of 
America. Your home is incomplete with- 
out it. Terms: $2.00 per year, with 
large reductions when taken in clubs. 
Valuable premiums to club - raisers! 

Send five cents for sample copy with 
full particulars. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 
306 Chestnut St., iaainchiedaneis 
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Muslin. 
An_ illustrated book 


This brand of 
about Exercise and the 


the muslin isUNSUR- 
use of Chest Weights, 


PASSED for fine- 
Rowing Machines,etc., by | 
Dr. DAVID OrR EDson, 





ness and excel- 


lence of manu- 
facture, being 
particularly 


adapted for 





Also our complete and 
artistic Catalogue of 
Gymnasium, Exercising, 
and Outing Goods will 
be sent FREE to re- 
sponsible parties. 


ladies’ undergarments, gentlemen’s shirts and 
In purchasing garments ask for 
this brand and take no substitute. Sold by all 
leading Dry Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch. 


Nightgowns. 


nightshirts. 











A package of ALL- 
cock’s CorRN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 
COCK’s BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of 7:2 Cents, 

They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 
produced. 

The Corn Shields are made 


ORN 
1 d small. I der- 
SBUNION sees 

5 H ID S POROUS PLASTER 00., 
IE ° 274 Canal Street, New York. 
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It is an old-fashion notion 
Night Robes like this, cut Hubbard 
style, excellent cotton, choice Hamburg, 


| that medicine has to taste 

| full size and worth a dollar. But to 

| bad to do any good. call your attention to our Cotton 
’ . ° Underwear, we shall make a special 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- bargain of this and mark it 

liver oil with its fish-fat taste | 2%. ZH cents. 320%. 

lost—nothing is lost but the | JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 

taste. 


This is more than a mat- Which 
ter of comfort. Agreeable 
Appeals 


taste is always a help to di- | 
to Youp 


















gestion AQ sickening taste 
is always a hindrance. 
There is only harm in taking 
cod-liver oil unless you digest 
it. Avoid the taste. | 
Scort & Bowna, Chemists, 132South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
_ Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
| druggists everywhere do, $1. 
| go 
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“ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” : 
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Cheap Shoes offered 
at a LOW PRICE 
that lose their shape 
in the first wetting 
and wear out ina few 
weeks, or 


Ask your Dealer for Heywood's Boys’ Shoe. 


BOOK FREE, If you will send us the name of 
your shoe-dealer on a postal card, we will send you an 
interesting book containing useful information about 
the care of shoes. Much is found in this book which 
is not generally known by the public. Address the 


HEYWOOD BOOT AND SHOE CO., Worcester, Mass. 


A Regular Built Boys’ 
Shoe thoroughly made 
from selected stock, that 
will last and retain its 
style for months. 


» If aman is drowsy 
in the day time 


\ 


Soe a good 







night’s sleep, 
there’s indiges- 
tion and stomach 
disorder, 


by removing the waste 
matter which is clog- 
ing the system, will 
cureall Bilious and 


Nervous disorders, and will quickly re- 
lieve Sick Headache. 

Of all druggists. Price 25 centsa box. 
‘ New York Depot, 365 Canal St.  33¢ 
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| Donald Kennedy, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Dear Sir: I took your Medi- 
cal Discovery for one year for| 
Scrofula on my knee. When| 
I began I was told by the 
Doctors my limb would have 
to be amputated, but it cured| 
me. Well, that was 13 years | 
ago and no signs of it since. 
I thought you and the world| 
‘ought to know it. | 











Trade Mark 


is stamped on the bot- 
toms of every pair. Any- 
thing else shown you 
when you ask for the 
STORM SLIPPER is 
an imitation and in- 
ferior. Look for this 
Trade Mark. 


Yours very truly, 
Mrs. M. D. Datton, | 


Edina, Mo. 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery sold every- 
where. Price $1.50. 


Aug. 8, 1891. 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptior.s. ° 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN | 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are re 
— to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- | 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- | 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- | 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
CHOROIDITIS. 


The retina, the fine network of nerves on which 
vision depends, lines about one-third of the interior 
surface of the eye. The necessary access of light 
to the retina may be more or less fully cut off by 
au cataract that destroys the transparency of the 
crystalline lens; by a clouding of the vitreous 
humor, that fills the globe behind the crystalline 
lens; by the enlargement and hardening of the | 
globe, destroying by pressure the sensibility of | 
the retina and optic nerve; and by the many 
serious affections to which the iris and the cornea 
are exposed. 

Behind the retina, between it and the tough, 
white membrane that covers the eye outwardly— 
the “‘white of the eye’”—is the choroid membrane. 
This secretes a black pigment, which is both a 
background for the absorption of excessive light, | 
and a source of supply of “visual purple,” some- | 
how essential to the actof vision. This membrane | 
is liable to inflammation. Hence the term choroid- 
itis—the termination “itis” always denotes in- 
flammation of that to which itis applied. 

There are many different forms of this disease; 
the most common is “diffused” choroiditis. It is 
essentially chronic. What the ophthalmoscope 
reveals is either small, round, white spots, or 
larger, irregular ones scattered over more or less 
of the membrane, generally with accumulated 
masses of pigment elsewhere, the whole resem- 
bling the skin of a leopard. 

These spots may be confined to the outer portion 
of the eye, and have little conscious effect on 
vision. 

If they are near the centre, as they are most apt 
to be, they affect the vision seriously, even if they 
are quite small; for the “visual purple’ is no 
longer secreted, and the nerves of the retina over 
the spots are wasted or destroyed. 

The disease may often be arrested in time to 
suve a large portion of the eye. It may continue 
for months with intervals of improvement and 
relapse. It should be remembered that there is 
always danger of its extending to the sound eye. 
Says Sir Erasmus Wilson: 

“Cobalt blue or neutral-tinted glasses should be 
worn when the eye is exposed to strong light. The 
eyes must be used but sparingly, and such physical 
exertion as might increase the ocular congestion 
should also be avoided. The digestive functions 
must be kept in good condition.” 

An oculist should be consulted. 


- 


WATERSPOUTS. 


It has frequently been asserted that a water- 
spout can be broken and destroyed by firing a | 
cannon-ball through it, but this is not the opinion 
of Professor Cleveland Abbe, who saw many 
waterspouts during the United States scientific 
expedition to West Africa in 1889. 

He did not try to shoot one, but from his study 
of their manner of formation and appearance, he 
concluded that a cannon-shot would not be likely | 
to have much effect upon them. 

Waterspouts appear to take their rise at the | 
edge of a rain-squall where there is an ascending 
current of air. They are essentially small tor- 
nadoes, and it has been observed that a tornado in 
passing across a lake assumes the characteristic 
appearance of a waterspout. 

There are two principal phenomena in a water- 
spout, the cup and the spout. The cup is a| 
saucer-shaped mass of spray and water on the 
surface of the ocean, just under the place where 
the spout appears to be let down from above. 
Sometimes the spray rises toa height of a hundred 
feet or more. 

The spout is the most singular part of the 
spectacle. According to Professor Abbe’s recently | 
published observations, it assumes the appearance | 
of a rapidly whirling “axial cloud” stretching 
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downward “by spasmodic efforts” from the lower | 


surface of the general cloud above it. It increases 
its length gradually until it reaches the spray, and 
then begins retreating, forming and re-forming 
several times. Sometimes a swirling and bending 
tube is formed, reaching from the clouds to the 
sea and remaining for several minutes, and at 
other times the effort to form a spout proves a 
failure. 

The most striking thing in 
reports is his description of “an exceedingly fine 
axial line” which generally preceded the shooting 
downward of the tubular cloud in the waterspouts 
that he saw, and the appearance of which “was 
very similar to that of the sting of a bee pro- 
truding from its sheath.” 


| 


Professor Abbe’s | and lucrative business opening for the right person. | 


| 
The downward stretching of the waterspout is 


| probably to be ascribed, like the similar appear- 


ance of the funnel of a tornado, to the rapid 


condensation of moisture in a swiftly ascending | 


current of air. 


There is not much danger to be feared from an | 


encounter with a 


vessels. 


waterspout except by 


record in which a waterspout passed over a ship, | 


the only damage done being the deluging of the 
deck with water. The spouts are only a few 
yards—often only a few feet—in diameter, although 
their height may be a quarter of a mile or more. 


CHARGED BY A BUFFALO. 
Every farmer’s boy has seen two angry rams 
rush at each other, with heads almost down to the 
ground. It is thus that a mad African buffalo 
charges upon the object of his rage, be it man or 
lion. Such a charge is described by Mr. Herbert 
Ward in Scribner’s Magazine. 


While his comrade, Mr. E. J. Glave, was stalking 
a Jarge herd of buffaloes, he fired at a bull, but 
only wounded it in the shoulder. The herd stam- 
neded, but the wounded bull trotted into a neigh. 

oring patch of scrub, whence, as Glave ap- 
proached, he rushed into the open, and for an 
instant stood there dazed. 

Recovering himself, the infuriated animal ex- 
tended his neck, stuck back his ears, stamped with 
his foot, sniffed the air, and with an ominous twitch 
of his tail charged straight for the man, who stood 
waiting him, fifty yards off. 

Glave saw from the pace of the charging buffalo 

that his life depended upon the one shot. He 
waited, therefore, until the brute, with head close 
to the ground and bellowing with rage, was within 
a few feet. Then he fired and shot it through the 
heart. So sudden was the shock and so great the 
impulse, that the brute turned a somersault, and 
Glave had only time to jump aside to avoid being 
crushed. 
While stalking the herd Glave had given a native 
his helmet to ange Jhen the man saw the 
infuriated buffalo about to charge he climbed up a 
high tree. So scared was he that even after the 
buffalo had been killed, he could not be persuaded 
to come down with the helmet, and another native 
had to go up and get it. 


The exposure of the hunter’s head to the sun 


gave him a severe fever, and that night he was so 
delirious as to require several men to control him. 


AID TO MEMORY. 


“Tod” Walters is a ten-year-old boy in whom 
the spirit of mischief and the spirit of investiga- 
tion are developed to an unusual degree; at least, 
his suffering grandparents entertain that opinion. 
Tod made them a short visit a few months ago, 
and although they are fond and proud of their 
grandson, it cannot be denied that their principal 
feeling when they said good-by to him was one of 
relief. 


Neither of the old people had very sharp eye- 


sight, and they seldom used their spectacles except | 


for reading, so it was not surprising that they 
failed to discover some peculiar indentations 
which marked the top rail of the polished balus- 
ters on the first morning after Tod’s arrival, and 
which grew deeper with each succeeding morning. 

To all. appearance Tod did not notice them, 
either, until the last day of his visit. Then he 
announced in confidence to his grandmother: 

“I’m afraid, grandma, that I’ve made some 
marks on the baluster-rails with my Waterbury, 
but you see I’ve always run down so fast that 1} 
never noticed them till this morning!” 

“With your Waterbury, Tod!” echoed his grand- 
mother in amazement. 

“Why, yes’m. I’ve wound it by pressing the 
winder on the rail, you know, every morning since 
Icame. It was such a splendid place, and saved 
such a lot of time, because I could do it as I ran 
down to breakfast. And always doing it that way, 
of course it kept me from forgetting to wind it, 
you see!” 


FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS. 


The spirit of implicit obedience is always to be 
commended in a child, even though the too literal 
interpretation of instructions may occasionally 
have an unexpected and amusing result. 


Mabel, a very circumspect and conscientious 
young maiden of four, was sent into the parlor to 
entertain a caller for a few minutes until her 
mother could appear. 

The conversation drifted to Mabel’s inte 
acquirements, and the visitor asked, ‘And 
know the alphabet, Mabel?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, will you say it for me?” 

Mabel began very glibly; but after three or four 
letters she stopped abruptly and said, “If you 
please, ma’am, I guess I’d better not.” 

“Why,” asked the other in surprise. 
makes you think you had better not?” 

“*Cause,” replied this exceptionally 
young woman, “that’s about all I Ee 
mamma says I mustn’t tell all I know.” 


lectual 
do you 


“What 


discreet 
ow, and 


NARROW ESCAPE. 
“An’ sure,” said Patrick to his friend Dennis, 
“T was near indade the day to bein’ made a prisint 
of a most byootiful harse, wid the coat of a duck, 
the grace of a dancing-masther, and the spade of 
an antilawpe.” 


“Arrah!” said Dennis. ‘The loikes 0’ you bein’ 
near made a prisint of a harse!” 

“Sure, an’ that I was, Dinnis, dear. 
grain that I missed him. It was in a chaise he 
was, and dhruv by a foine gintleman of me 
acqua’ntance. He stopped ferninst the house of 
me impl’yer the day. 

““*Tt’s a fine harse ye hev thayre,’ says I. 

«I belave ye’re roight,’ sayshe. — 

“*Wud ye give him to me?’ says I. 

“‘Naw!’ says he. . 
ma begorra, if he’d said ‘Yis,’ I’d ’a’ had 

m! 


*Twas by a 





small | 
In fact, there is at least one instance on 
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To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's | 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical | 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the | 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and | 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Campbor strengthens | 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 35 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. (Ade. 


Wante 


Liitson 's 
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Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


The latest and most popular Music Books ; the 
“Ne Plus Ultra” Series. 





An enterprising, active man | 
or woman in every town to rep- | 
resent our house. An attractive 


Address CARTER, DINSMORE & CO., Boston, 
Mass. Manufacturers Stationery Goods, Blooing, &c. 


«IT am giddy; Expectation 
whirls me round, the imagin- 
ary relish is so sweet that it 
enchants my sense.’”’ What 
will it be when that the 
watery palate tastes Shrews- 
bury Tomatoketchup. 


E. C. HAZARD & GO., MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 





N. e Plus Ultra Piano 
Collection. 


Carefully compiled for the progressive pupil. 
Superb compositions by some of the most famous 
ge and composers. Very easily learned. 

he book is large sheet music size. 160 pages, 
neatly bound, in illuminated paper cover. 


N' é¢ Plus Ultra Ballad 
Collection. 


160 pages, large size, containing the choicest sen 
timental, pathetic, devotional, and other songs, 
each with tasteful piano or organ accompaniment. 
This book should be in every household. 


e Plus Ultra Song and 
LN. g 
Chorus Collection. 





Government 
Baking Powder 
Tests. 





NITED STATES 
and Canadian 
Government 
food investiga- 
tions show the 

Royal Baking Powder 
a cream of tartar pow- 
der superior to all 
others in leavening 
strength. 





With piano or organ accompaniment to each 
song. Only the most popular song writers are 
Each song has a ——. chorus for 

ses. Just the book for the home circle. 
Carefully revised to date. 


WN: e Plus Ultra Dance 
Collection. 





Every style of dance music for the piano is repre 
sented. The pieces are not difficult, but each one 
is a popular, captivating air. 


| The Ne Plus Ultra books are 
large sheet music size, finely 
|printed and strongly bound. 


ANY VOLUME SENT POST-PAID ON 
RECEIPT OF 50 CENTS. 





Statements by other 
manufacturers to the 
contrary have been de- 
clared by the official 
authorities falsifications 


of the official reports. OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Bostcn. 


to 








Success 


in washing and 

cleaning is Pear/- 

ene. By doing 

away with the 

rubbing, it opens the way to 

easy work; with /earline, a 

weekly wash can be done by a 

weakly woman. It shuts out 

possible harm and danger ; all 

things washed with Peardine 

last longer than if washed with 

soap. L[verything is done better 

with it. These form but a small 

part of the —Why women use millions upon millions 

of packages of Pearline every year. Let Pearlzne do 
its best and there is no fear of “ dirt doing its worst.” 

Turn On the peddlers and grocers who tell you ‘this is as good as,’ 

Key 


> or 
th “‘the same as” Pearline. IT’S FALSE; besides, Pearline is 
e never peddled. 236 TAMES PYLE, New York. 
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HIGH CLASS MUSIC FOR THE PIANO. 


THE WILLER MARCH. 


BY DIRECTOR CHR. BACH. 


THE WILLER WALTZ. 


BY DIRECTOR CHR. BACH. 


Tae WILLER SCHOTTISCHE. 
THE WILLER POLKA. 


Twelve pages, music portfolio size, engraved notes, 
graphed in four coiors and es on finest paper. 
l 


Above sheet music will be mailed postpaid to any address on receipt of 14 
cents in stamps or coin. 


WILLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Order now. as this advertisement MILWAUKEE, wis. 


will appear but once. 
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